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THE THIRD PARTY TRADITION IN AMERICAN 
POLITICS * 


By Joun D. Hicks 


''o many good Americans there is something peculiarly sacred 
about the two party system. It is like the decalogue, or the prac- 
tice of monogamy, or the right of the Supreme Court to declare 
a law of Congress unconstitutional. Right-minded citizens never 
question the wisdom of such a division of political forces. They 
see in the two parties a sort of guarantee of good government. 
Let one party grow corrupt or unconcerned about the rights of 
the people, then the other party will speedily replace it. Let one 
blunder in judgment, then the other will step forward to correct 
the fault. But thanks to the Republican cloud of righteousness by 
day and the Democratic pillar of fire by night, the nation has 
somehow never lacked for wise leadership. It has possessed the 
promised land; it has distinguished itself in its dealings with 
foreign nations; it has won all its wars, including the Civil War; 
and if the Republicans by some miscarriage of plans failed 
recently to abolish poverty and almost abolished wealth instead, 
a triumphant Democracy can surely be trusted to correct a little 
matter like that. 

Possibly a good many intelligent voters would be surprised to 
learn that the two party system was not ordained by the Con- 
stitution, and that a division into political parties was not even 
desired by some of those who first guided the nation’s destinies. 
Washington, for example, was extremely skeptical about parties, 
and as late as 1796 he wrote to Thomas Jefferson that he was 
‘no party man’’ himself, and that the first wish of his heart was, 
‘if parties did exist, to reconcile them.’’* Far more depressing 
to the ordinary elector, however, would be the discovery that the 
United States has never possessed for any considerable period 


‘This paper was given as the presidential address before the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association in Chicago, Dlinois, April 13, 1933. 


* Worthington C. Ford (ed.), The Writings of George Washington (New York, 
1889), XIII, 230. 
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of time the two party system in its pure and undefiled form. It is 
a fact, easily demonstrated, that at least for the last hundred 
years one formidable third party has succeeded another with 
bewildering rapidity ; and that, contrary to the customary view, 
these third parties have seriously affected the results of presi- 
dential elections, have frequently had a hand in the determina- 
tion of important national policies, and have played perhaps 
quite as important a role as either of the major parties in making 
the nation what it is to-day. 

The first of these minor parties, and the least remembered, 
centered about the unique personality of John Randolph of 
Roanoke, whose weird proportions, beardless face, and soprano 
voice present a perpetual challenge to the Freudian school of 
biographers. Perhaps they may be right in thinking that the 
first third party movement arose out of the unattainable desires 
of this proud and haughty Virginian, and that in reality it was 
only an inferiority complex which caused him to defy the mighty 
Jefferson and withdraw from an honored position in the reigning 
Republican party. But for those less impressed with the jargon 
of the psychologists there would appear to be abundant reasons, 
not intimately connected with sex, for Randolph’s revolt. Not 
lightly would a favored administration leader, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, throw away his preferment 
and declare for a third party of Quiddist, or Quids, that ‘‘third 
something,’’ which would oppose alike both the Republicans and 
the Federalists.* 

Back in the days of Federalist supremacy Randolph had been 
at one with Jefferson’s party in its denunciation of Federalist 
centralization and its defense of state rights. For him the Ken- 
tucky and Virginia Resolutions stated sound doctrines. The 
nation must not swallow up the states; the powers granted by 
the constitution to the central government must always be strict- 
ly interpreted. But no sooner had the ‘‘Revolution of 1800’’ 
placed the state rights party in control of national affairs than 
the principles of 1798 began to fade away. Jefferson purchased 
Louisiana and admitted that in so doing ‘‘the Executive has done 
an act beyond the Constitution’?*—an act, he might have 


3 Henry Adams, John Randolph (Boston, 1883), 181-82. 
4 Ibid., 90. 
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added, that would ultimately make the national government less 
the creature than the creator of states. Strangely indifferent for 
the moment to the fact that his principles were being betrayed, 
Randolph allowed his mind to travel along with that of his chief, 
and helped carry the appropriation that the purchase required. 
The gift of dictatorial power to the President in the government 
of Louisiana aroused Randolph’s ire, but he let that pass. The 
proposed Yazoo settlement, however, he could not ignore. Was 
the United States to insult a sovereign state by paying an indem- 
nity to those who had profited from its corruption and betrayal? 
Not if Randolph could prevent it; and for a long time he could. 

In a variety of other ways Jefferson’s administration regis- 
tered its indifference to its earlier principles or its inability to 
defend them. When finally, in March, 1806, the President by 
‘‘back-stairs’’ methods sought an appropriation of two million 
dollars to be used in negotiations with Spain and France for the 
purchase of Florida, Randolph was ready to leave his party 
rather than submit to another such defiance of the Constitution. 
No less scornful was he of a non-importation measure by which 
the administration sought to check British depredations on the 
high seas. A war measure, he called it, which would ‘‘raze the 
Constitution to its very foundation,’’ and in due time make of 
the president a dictator, a First Consul, an Emperor.’ In a series 
of brilliant speeches delivered during the months of March and 
April, 1806, Randolph flaunted his intransigence and deliberately 
read himself and his followers out of the Republican party. 

The Quids were never fully organized in the sense that became 
the fashion for third parties later on, but for a time Randolph 
could count on the support of a considerable number of south- 
erners, mostly Virginians. Jefferson’s shrewd politics in time 
wore down this opposition. Randolph lost his post as chairman 
of the House Ways and Means committee, Nathaniel Macon of 
North Carolina, his staunchest supporter, was manoeuvered out 
of the speakership, and Joseph Nicholson of Maryland was 
bought off with a judicial appointment. Even so, the Quids made 
every effort to prevent the succession of James Madison, a 
notorious ‘‘ Yazoo man,’’ to the presidency, and in the election of 
1808 they threw their support to James Monroe, whose feelings 

5 Annals of Congress, 9 Cong., 1 Sess., 560. 
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were still deeply bruised because his treaty with England had 
been rejected by the President. Madison was elected and with 
the astute Jefferson still pulling the wires, Monroe was soon per- 
suaded to become Madison’s secretary of state, and heir-pre- 
sumptive to the presidency. Randolph was left a lone voice 
crying in the wilderness, while the original doctrines of the 
Federalists continued to overwhelm the Republicans. 

Were the Quids sunk without leaving a trace? Perhaps so. And 
yet, for good or ill, they surely contributed their bit towards the 
rise of James Monroe to power, and they kept aglow the embers 
of the state rights doctrine that the next generation of southern- 
ers was to fan into a consuming fire. 

John Randolph was still alive, ‘‘his hand against every man’s, 
and every man’s hand against him,’’ when Antimasonry put in 
its appearance as a factor in American politics. It is absurd, of 
course, to attribute this movement entirely to the excitement that 
arose in western New York over the abduction and disappear- 
ance in September, 1826, of a certain William Morgan of Batavia, 
who claimed to have revealed for conscience’ sake the secrets of 
Masonry. But the furore of protest that then arose against the 
Masons in particular and all secret societies in general had a 
far deeper significance than the mere desire to avenge whatever 
had happened to Morgan. These were the days in which frontier 
democracy was on the rampage, and western New York was still 
frontier. It was easy for the primitive rural population to see 
hidden dangers for the Republic in the meaningless mummeries 
of a secret order, particularly when the common run of men, 
usually for financial reasons, could not afford to belong to that 
order. Masons, it soon appeared, were with remarkable fre- 
quency men of wealth and influence, and they counted among 
their members a disproportionate number of leading politicians. 
The mighty oaths which they supposedly swore in their rituals 
aroused also a type of religious prejudice. Many western sects 
deplored, as did the Quakers, the swearing of oaths, and western 
itinerant preachers were quick to exploit a theme to which they 
knew their auditors would respond. Antimasonry was thus the 
counterpart of Jacksonian Democracy, but accompanied by a 
kind of religious embellishment; it championed quite as zestfully 
the cause of the common man against the pretensions of those 
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who set themselves up as his betters, but it appealed also to the 
godly against the ungodly. The Masons, it was said, even made 
merry with wine at their festivals, and the newly acquired tem- 
perance element in the churches was aroused. Over into western 
and southern Pennsylvania, over into Ohio, across the border 
into Vermont, as far away as Massachusetts and New Jersey the 
movement spread. No less a person than John Quincy Adams, 
President of the United States and candidate in 1828 to succeed 
himself, concluded that secret societies had no rightful place in 
a democracy, and seriously advised the Phi Beta Kappa fratern- 
ity to tell the little it knew to the world. 

For close to a decade Antimasonry played an important rdéle 
in American polities. It introduced, for good or ill, the national 
convention as a means of nominating presidential candidates. It 
first brought into the limelight such powerful personalities as 
Thurlow Weed, William H. Seward, and Thaddeus Stevens. It 
challenged for a few years the governing cliques in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Vermont, and in the two latter states over- 
threw them. It failed in 1832 to accomplish its purpose of defeat- 
ing Jackson for reélection, but its candidate, William Wirt, re- 
ceived a respectable popular vote, and the seven electoral votes 
of Vermont. It joined ultimately with other anti-Jackson ele- 
ments to form the Whig party, and it furnished to the Whigs a 
good share of the rustic flavor and democratic exuberance that 
made possible their sweeping victory in 1840. What historian 
would dare to drop Antimasonry out of the American political 
picture of the thirties? 

Out of the same democratic ferment that produced Antima- 
sonry came also the beginnings of the anti-slavery crusade, and 
for that matter the beginnings of many another crusade as well. 
In these exciting years hope ran high that the ills from which 
mankind suffered could somehow all be cured. Man himself was 
the noblest work of God, and the ultimate perfectibility of a 
being in whose heart burned at least a tiny spark of divine fire 
seemed by no means an unreasonable goal. Optimistic Americans 
could even believe that the Declaration of Independence meant 
what it said, that men were in very truth created equal and were 
endowed by their creator with such inalienable rights as life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Therefore, attempts by the 
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few who were organized into secret societies to thwart the liber- 
ties of the many who were not, were wrong; attempts to keep 
women in the chains of outworn conventions that assumed their 
inferiority to men, were wrong; attempts to exploit wage-earners 
by paying low wages, requiring long working hours, and ignoring 
the evil conditions in which laborers had to work, were wrong. 
Likewise anything which promised to bring the lowlier of men up 
to their natural level of equality with the rest was right. Tem- 
perance reformers made mighty strides; agitation for a more 
humanitarian criminal code found little but inertia to overcome; 
advocates of free schools for the better education of the masses 
commanded attention; and opponents of slavery knew full well 
that for them the hour had struck. 

There is no need here to recount the rise of the abolitionists. 
Historians may argue about the relative importance of the con- 
tribution to the movement made by William Lloyd Garrison and 
others less publicized, but they all agree as to the startling re- 
sults obtained. Southern emancipationists, with a few such ex- 
ceptions as James G. Birney, resented the epithets hurled south- 
ward by the anti-slavery leaders, and they soon veered around to 
an earnest defense of the institution which, for at least a few, 
had become profitable. The South became a unit against the 
abolitionists; but in the North their propaganda spread, and 
neither business men who feared the loss of the southern mar- 
kets, nor politicians who knew that there was dynamite in the 
slavery issue, could stop it. A phrase-making few, led by Garri- 
son, would not stoop to the level of party politics to gain their 
ends, but the great majority were otherwise minded. They tried 
to win support for their cause from the existing parties, and 
failing that, they did not hesitate to set up a new party of ‘‘Lib- 
erty’? men who would vote at the polls against the institution 
they deplored. For these more practical abolitionists Birney was 
the natural leader. In 1837 he removed from Cincinnati, where 
he had been editing an abolitionist newspaper, to New York, and 
became secretary of the American Anti-Slavery Society. In 1840, 
and again in 1844, the Liberty party made him its candidate for 
the presidency. 

Birney won only seven thousand votes in his first campaign, 
and it would be difficult to prove that the movement he repre- 
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sented seriously affected the election results. But in 1844 the 
Anti-Slavery ticket polled over 62,000 popular votes, while James 
K. Polk’s plurality over Henry Clay was only 38,000. In New 
York alone Birney’s vote was over 15,000, whereas Polk’s plur- 
ality in the state was only a little more than five thousand. Had 
Clay carried New York he would have won the election. It is 
reasonable to suppose that most of the supporters of Birney 
would have preferred Clay to Polk, and that with no anti-slavery 
ticket in the field the Whigs would have won. What the history of 
the United States might have been with Clay in the White House 
instead of Polk, one will never know; but whatever the difference 
the Liberty party may plausibly be held responsible. Perhaps the 
Mexican War might have been averted, and perhaps the course 
of events that led thereafter so directly towards Civil War might 
have been differently shaped. Seemingly the Liberty party had 
put in power the worse, from their point of view, of two evils; 
actually, may they not have speeded up considerably the day of 
Negro emancipation, although at the cost of Civil War? 

With the annexation of Texas accomplished and the war with 
Mexico a fact, the interests of those who sought the ultimate 
extinction of slavery and those who sought only to forestall its 
immediate expansion became inextricably intertwined. For this 
latter group there was undoubtedly an undercurrent of economic 
interest beneath the surface of high idealism. Who should have 
the West anyway? Should it go to the planter and slave-owner 
of the South, or to the small free farmer of the North? The Free 
Soil party of 1848 was formed by men who for one reason or an- 
other were determined to oppose the expansion of slavery. On 
this issue both Whigs and Democrats were hopelessly divided. 
Southern Whigs and southern Democrats were generally favor- 
able to the expansion of slavery, although the theory, so dear to 
the Free Soiler’s heart, that an aggressive slaveocracy was fore- 
ing its will upon an unwilling nation has long since been explod- 
ed. The number of northern Whigs and northern Democrats who 
were against the extension of slavery was likewise large. Hence, 
both the older parties evaded the issue entirely, ‘‘the one,’’ ac- 
cording to the Free Soil pronouncement, ‘‘stifling the voice of a 
great constituency entitled to be heard in its deliberations, and 
the other abandoning its distinctive principles for mere availa- 
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bility.’’ As for the Free Soilers they resolved in words attributed 
to the youthful Samuel J. Tilden ‘‘That we inscribe on our ban- 
ner, ‘Free Soil, Free Speech, Free Labor, and Free Men,’ and 
under it will fight on, and fight ever, until a triumphant victory 
shall reward our exertions.’’*® 

That the Free Soilers were not unwilling to make terms with 
mere availability appeared when they passed by their own John 
P. Hale of New Hampshire to choose as the Free Soil standard- 
bearer Martin Van Buren, ex-President, and leader of the anti- 
administration Democrats in New York. But Van Buren’s can- 
didacy, drawing heavily from the Democrats of the North as was 
intended, insured the election of Zachary Taylor, the Whig. It 
served notice, too, that something must be done on the slavery 
question, and something was done by the Compromise of 1850, a 
solution which must have satisfied many of those who had 
supported the Free Soil candidacy of Van Buren, since in 1852 
John P. Hale received only a little more than half the vote that 
in 1848 had gone to ‘‘little Van.’’ 

It was this supposedly final solution of the slavery question 
that gave the ‘‘Know-Nothing,’’ or American, party its chance. 
An earlier third party had been organized as a protest against 
secret societies; but Know-Nothingism, curiously enough, itself 
grew out of secret societies of nativists who viewed with alarm 
the great influx of Irish and German immigrants during the 
forties. This was the first really sizeable introduction of out- 
siders into America since colonial times, and resentment against 
the newcomers was natural. The Irish settled for the most part 
in eastern cities, particularly in Boston, Philadelphia, and New 
York, where they lived apart from the rest of the population, 
took on American ways but slowly, and adhered steadfastly to 
the Roman Catholic faith. They competed with native Americans 
in the labor market; they filled the poor-houses with imported 
paupers ; and they were the easy prey of politicians, mostly Dem- 
ocrats, who made good use of the Irish vote at the polls. The 
Germans scattered throughout the country more than the Irish; 
and they inclined more to the farm than to the city. They took 
up lands that might otherwise have been reserved for native 
Americans; they were at first, thanks mainly to the language 

6 Edward Stanwood, History of the Presidency (Boston, 1898), 239-41. 
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barrier, even more clannish than the Irish; and they were often 
Roman Catholic. Some of their leaders, imbued with the political 
theories of the Revolution of 1848, talked a wild brand of radical- 
ism. Little more need be said to explain the origin of numerous 
societies with fantastic names and ‘‘one-hundred per cent Amer- 
ican’’ principles. Among these the Order of United Americans 
emerged by the year 1850 as the most important, and with the 
slavery issue temporarily at rest the anti-foreigner movement 
furnished the chief political excitement of the time. Before elec- 
tions members of the nativist societies professed to ‘‘know noth- 
ing’’ of what was being planned — hence the label, Know-Noth- 
ing. 

The year 1854, noted for its political quicksands, gave the 
Know-Nothings an exceptional opportunity to win converts to 
their cause. The Whig party could hold together no longer, and 
its more timid members, northern and southern, were looking 
about wildly for a soft place to light. Strife within the Democra- 
tic organization over Stephen A. Douglas’s Kansas-Nebraska 
Act loosened the party loyalty of those Democrats, among others, 
who still wished to insist that the slavery issue was dead. To all 
such persons Know-Nothingism was a god-send. Its lodges 
swelled in numbers, and its unanticipated exploits at the polls 
were the talk of the times. Men utterly unknown to politics were 
elected to office in New York City and in New York state, while 
in Massachusetts the Know-Nothings elected every member of 
the state senate, all but three members of the lower house, and 
promptly sent one of their kind to represent Massachusetts in 
the United States Senate. Elsewhere in the country the Know- 
Nothings showed signs of surprising vitality. 

It was not for long. The issue of slavery expansion soon com- 
manded all men to take sides. Foreigners did not exist in the 
South, for they steadfastly refused to go where slavery was, and 
yet the southern wing of Know-Nothingism began to outgrow 
the northern wing, whose members were in the better position, 
presumably, to see the foreign menace at its worst. The added 
voting strength that the foreign element gave to the North was 
what troubled the southerners. And why were they troubled? 
Because the steadily growing North, if it liked, could keep slav- 
ery out of the territories, and perhaps even interfere with it 
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where it already existed. When men came to be described as Anti- 
Kansas-Nebraska-Know-Nothings and Pro-Kansas-Nebraska- 
Know-Nothings the movement was doomed; before long they 
were merely Republicans and Democrats. Nevertheless, the Am- 
erican party in 1856 held a storm-tossed convention which, in 
order to get whatever Whig votes were left, presented Millard 
Fillmore as its candidate for the presidency. Whig support helps 
account for the large popular vote, nearly 875,000, which Fill- 
more received. In the southern states his candidacy furnished the 
only real opposition to Buchanan, and he even won the electoral 
votes of Maryland. Whatever Know-Nothing remnants were left 
by 1860 were absorbed into the short-lived Constitutional Union 
party, which hoped against hope for the settlement of the slavery 
question by compromise. As for the Know-Nothing contribution, 
the party at least called attention to the rising tide of immigration 
and to the problems in democratic government that the immi- 
grants presented. 

The idealism so characteristic of most of the pre-Civil war 
third parties was carried over into the Liberal Republican move- 
ment which came to a head in 1872. Many fair-minded men could 
by that time no longer brook the vindictive treatment of the con- 
quered South. They were distressed, too, at the political deprav- 
ity of the Grant régime, and some of them felt that high wartime 
tariffs might well be lowered, whether the interests so protected 
consented or not. The Liberal revolt began in Missouri, where 
outrageous legal discriminations had been enacted against those 
who had once championed the Confederate cause. In the state 
election of 1870, the Missouri Liberals, with Democratic assist- 
ance, overturned the existing radical régime, elected their most 
outstanding leader, B. Gratz Brown, to the governorship, and 
sent to the United States Senate the distinguished Carl Schurz. 
During the next two years the revolt within the Republican ranks 
spread rapidly. Grant must be beaten for renomination; failing 
that, for reélection. The civil service must be reformed in such a 
way as to drive out predatory politicians and their henchmen. 
Home rule must be restored to the South. The President and all 
those who profited from his régime were determined that there 
should be no more changes than they could help, but as a sop to 
Liberal sentiment Congress straightway passed a civil service 
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reform act, reduced the protective tariff rates by a flat ten per 
cent, and removed from ex-Confederates, as far as a national 
law could do it, the political disabilities from which they suffered. 
The Civil Service Commission which Grant established soon 
aborted, and the tariff rates were raised again once the Panic 
of 1873 gave a good excuse, but the General Amnesty Act marked 
a milestone in the direction of restoring normal conditions in 
the South. 

The fantastic failure of the Liberal Republicans in the cam- 
paign of 1872 is one of the most familiar chapters of national 
history. Doubtless it was a mistake to nominate Greeley, and yet 
there were few leaders among the dissenters who could have 
commanded more effectively the all-essential support of southern 
Democrats than the sentimental signer of Jefferson Davis’ 
bail bond. Even with a better candidate than Greeley the liberals 
could hardly have hoped for more than dignified defeat, for the 
hearts of the people were still with the hero of Appomattox. But 
the second four years of Grant proved to be more than enough, 
and a long step towards the triumph of Liberal principles was 
recorded when the irreproachable Hayes took office in 1877 with 
a cabinet more than half of which had supported Horace Greeley. 

The last quarter of the nineteenth century witnessed the rise 
and fall of a succession of third parties, each of which voiced 
in some fashion or another an agrarian protest. The conditions 
which produced this protest are vastly complicated, but they may 
nevertheless be sorted into two rather clearly defined groups, 
either of which taken alone would seem to be explanation enough. 
When taken together, what needs to be explained is why the 
farmers failed to go farther and do worse. 

The well-worn, but by no means out-worn, Turner thesis furn- 
ishes a convenient label for one set of conditions. The end of free 
land in America was in sight; the frontier period of American his- 
tory had nearly run its course. American discontent in an earlier 
age had been drained off by repeated moves to the West. The 
farmer who found his crops too scanty and his profits too slight 
could follow the frontier and begin again. He might even welcome 
into his newly-founded states immigrants from abroad and dis- 
contented workingmen from the East. To prove, as some students 
of economic history have attempted, that labor agitators rarely 
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went West, is irrelevant ; what one needs to know, but never can, is 
how many men went West who would have been labor agitators 
if there had been no West to which to go. Certainly among the 
embattled farmers of Granger, Greenback, and Populist times 
there were many hard-bitten souls, such, for example, as ‘‘Sock- 
less’’ Jerry Simpson and Mary ‘‘ Yellin’ ’’ Lease, who in a differ- 
ent environment could have led strikers as easily as farmers and 
could have fanned with rare efficiency the fires of proletarian 
revolt. But the Civil War was not long past when the frontier 
as a safety-valve to let off the steam of industrial as well as 
agricultural discontent had come to an end. With the passing of 
free lands the traditional American outlet for times of stress and 
strain was closed. The final attack on the frontier had overshot 
the mark, and instead of fleeing further from their troubles the 
pioneers had no choice now but to stand together and fight for 
what they believed to be their rights. 

The disappearance of free lands and the end of the frontier 
do not, however, tell the whole story. One must not overlook the 
tremendous importance of the revolution that had overtaken 
agriculture in the years that the last American frontier was 
being conquered. Time was when the American farmer had pro- 
duced on his own soil the bulk of his needs. From the corn and 
wheat he grew came the cornmeal and flour from which his bread 
was made; from his own herd of sheep came the wool which his 
wife and daughters spun into yarn and wove into cloth; from the 
cows he kept came such luxuries for his table as butter, milk, 
and cheese; from his timber came the logs for his houses and 
barns, and the fuel for his fire-place; from his orchard, fruit; 
from his garden, vegetables ; from his livestock, meat and power. 
Now all this was changed, and the nation of independent farmers, 
so dear to Jefferson’s heart and dreams, was a thing of the past. 
Inventors had made the farmer over into an ordinary business 
man. William Jennings Bryan at Chicago in 1896 may have been 
merely carried away by his rhetoric, but he spoke the truth when 
he said that ‘‘the farmer who goes forth in the morning and toils 
all day’’ is as much a business man as anyone else. The McCor- 
mick reaper had been perfected and had grown to be a self- 
binder; the chilled steel plow had replaced its primitive ances- 
tors; corn-planters, wheat drills, riding plows, hay rakes, and a 
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host of other useful implements had burst upon the scene. The 
farmer bought them. If he lacked cash, he could pay for them 
later out of what they would earn him. With the new implements 
he could raise a great excess for market. This he did, and he 
straightway found out much that he had never before known 
about railroads, railroad rates, and his general dependence upon 
railroads for transportaion. With the new implements he could 
till more land. This, too, he did, and he found unsuspected pos- 
sibilities, sometimes for good and sometimes for evil, in banks 
and farm mortgages. With the new implements he could special- 
ize in agriculture, and devote, if he wished, his whole farm to 
the growing of one kind of grain. This, too, he did, and he found 
out about middlemen, and the startling disparity between the 
prices of things he had to sell and the prices of things he had to 
buy. His erstwhile independence oozed away, and he found him- 
self tied hand and foot to the whole capitalist business system. 
The machines that crowded the factories made unprofitable such 
farm-house industries as spinning and weaving; indeed, whole 
garments could be bought more cheaply of merchants than they 
could be sewed together at home. The farmer, like the manufac- 
turer, came to produce a commodity for sale, and to live, not 
directly upon the fruits of the soil, but upon the profits from 
his factory-farm. 

The abandonment of the farm for the factory in the Northeast 
and the re-enthronement of King Cotton in the South left the 
Middle West the granary of the nation —a plentiful granary, 
it proved, which could provide for the nation’s needs and have 
much left over to be marketed abroad. But the profits of the farm 
failed somehow to keep pace with other profits. The burden of 
debt upon which interest must be paid was far too great; the 
cost of transportation over the railroads that the farmer had no 
choice but to use was far too high; the prices of the things the 
farmer had to buy were fixed by the demands of organized capi- 
tal and organized labor at far too fancy figures. Farm prices, 
meantime, were fixed only by the ruthless competition of Amer- 
ican farmers with each other and with the farmers of the rest of 
the world, and they dropped steadily to lower and lower levels. 
These things the Middle Western farmers were not for long 
‘too dumb to understand.’’ If there was virtue in organization 
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for others, why not also for them? And if other interests could 
make the government help them, why not also the farmers? 

The Grangers, like the Know-Nothings, were at first a lodge. 
As Patrons of Husbandry they went in for an elaborate ritual, a 
strenuous program of educational uplift, box suppers, and 
picnics. But the order took root and began to grow only when its 
members found out that they could use the Granger forums as a 
place from which to denounce the iniquities of the railroads. The 
Grange was supposed to be a non-political organization, but 
whenever northwestern farmers of the early seventies got to- 
gether they naturally exchanged ideas on what could be done 
about the overcharges, the discriminations, and the tax evasions 
of the railroads. Why not elect farmers instead of politicians to 
office, and use the power of the state to regulate the railroads? 
The idea spread as if by magic, and in a half-dozen northwestern 
states the Granger influence soon made itself felt. Farmers were 
elected to office, sometimes on the Republican ticket, sometimes 
on the Democratic ticket, sometimes on an Independent, or Re- 
form, or Antimonopoly, or Farmers’ ticket. But however chosen 
their purpose was always the same. The railroads must be forced 
to charge fair rates, to cease their discriminations, to lift their 
share of the tax burden. 

There was never any such thing as a national Granger party, 
and in a sense the movement cut across party lines. There were, 
however, several state parties of Granger origin which, espe- 
cially during the years 1873 and 1874, profoundly affected the 
course of events in the Northwest. They played the older parties 
against each other and got from them the maximum support for 
Granger laws. They were thus in large measure responsible for 
the series of statutes regulatory of the railroads that were passed 
during these years. The laws themselves were hastily devised 
and soon repealed, but they nevertheless set a precedent for 
regulation of the railroads by a governmental agency —a pre- 
cedent that the Supreme Court of the United States itself was to 
recognize and that was to set the pace for the regulation of 
common carriers for many years to come. 

Close on the heels of the Grangers came the Greenbackers 
with their long and well-justified protest against the steady de- 
flation of the Civil War dollar. The Greenbackers were no such 
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sinners as their hard-money contemporaries seemed to think. 
They saw, as conservative economists can now also see, that the 
rapidly increasing purchasing power of the Civil War paper cur- 
rency meant sorrows aplenty for the debtor, particularly that 
pioneer debtor of the New Northwest who had spent so much 
on his change of environment and on the new machines. The 
farmer borrowed cheap dollars and paid in dear dollars. He bor- 
rowed the equivalent of a thousand bushels of grain and paid 
back the equivalent of fifteen hundred bushels of grain. This 
unfair discrimination in favor of the creditor and against the 
debtor seemed to the latter nothing short of highway robbery. 
He believed, possibly mistakenly, that the rising purchasing 
power of the dollar was due to the inadequacy of the currency, 
and that its inelasticity, which meant that money was invariably 
least available when most needed, was also to his disadvantage. 
Had he talked more learnedly, and in terms of a stabilized dollar 
rather than in terms of fiat money, perhaps his doctrines would 
have caused less fear. 

As it was, he not only talked, but he acted also in such a way 
as to cause all the fear he could. When the Resumption Act 
finally set a date for the return to specie payments, representa- 
tives from twelve states met at Cleveland, Ohio, in March, 1875, 
to denounce resumption and the national banks, to urge the issu- 
ance of more greenbacks, and to indorse all promising reforms 
then current. A nominating convention was called for May 17, 
1876, at which two hundred and forty delegates from eighteen 
states appeared. Probably it would have pleased these delegates 
to have nominated for the presidency David Davis of Illinois, 
for third parties have a curious way of looking just outside their 
own ranks for a candidate whose prominence and respectability 
will reflect credit on their cause. For good reason, however, the 
Greenbackers feared that Davis might abandon them. Four years 
before he had been nominated by a National Labor Reform con- 
vention on a soft-money platform, and when it was too late to 
replace him he had declined to run. So the Greenbackers chose the 
aged philanthropist, Peter Cooper, as their nominee, and in spite 
of the excitement of the Hayes-Tilden contest polled for him 
about 80,000 votes. In fact, the Greenbackers may have decided 
the election. Their candidates won the balance of power in the 
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Illinois legislature, and helped send to the United States Senate 
the same David Davis whom their national nominating conven- 
tion had passed by. Davis accordingly resigned from the Su- 
preme Court just in time to escape being made the fifteenth, and 
deciding member of the Electoral Commission. The place in- 
tended for Davis then went to an orthodox Republican, and 
Rutherford B. Hayes was duly counted in. Of course it is quite 
possible that if the Electoral Commission had failed to do its full 
Republican duty some other way of saving the nation from 
‘‘rebel rule’’ might have been found. 

In the congressional election of 1878, with the depression still 
hanging on desperately and the greenback dollar heading 
straight for parity with gold, the Greenback party polled a mil- 
lion votes and elected fifteen representatives to Congress. ‘‘Rag- 
baby’’ enthusiasts sang gleefully: 


Thou, Greenback, ’tis of thee, 
Fair money of the free, 
Of thee we sing. 
And through all coming time, 
Great bards in every clime 
Will sing with joyful rhyme, 
Gold is not King. 


Then smash old Shylock’s bonds 
With all his gold coupons, 

The banks and rings. 
Monopolies must fail, 
Rich paupers work in jail, 
The right will then prevail, 

Not money kings.’ 


But the return to prosperity wrecked their hopes. In 1880, with 
James B. Weaver as their candidate, and in 1884, with the notor- 
ious Ben Butler, they slid rapidly downhill, although their soft 
money doctrines were by no means forgotten. Indeed, these doc- 
trines are still persistently active, and some of the current de- 
pression orators might save themselves much labor and better 
their speeches if only they were wise enough to look up the argu- 
7 Samuel W. McCall, The Life of Thomas Brackett Reed (Boston, 1914), 87-88. 
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ments used a half century ago by such soft-money advocates as 
Ignatius Donnelly and James B. Weaver. 

The Populists of the nineties built upon a well-prepared found- 
ation. The Granger doctrines with respect to the railroads they 
found good, as far as they went. But, generally speaking, the 
Populists felt that regulation, even by the nation as well as the 
states, was not enough, and that government ownership must be 
substituted. On the money question they agreed heartily with the 
Greenbackers, whose leaders for the most part became their 
leaders. Resumption had done its deadly work, and the same 
powers that had perpetrated resumption, the bankers and credi- 
tors of the country, were still at work to hold down the volume 
of the currency and to encourage the steady appreciation of the 
dollar. The northwestern farmer still paid his debts in dearer 
money than the money he borrowed, and he still believed stead- 
fastly in the reflation (though unhappily that word was not in 
his dictionary) of the currency. The Populists, however, were 
far more conscious of the passing of free lands and what that 
meant to the West than their immediate predecessors. They be- 
moaned the squandering of the nation’s heritage, particularly 
the gift of great blocks of land to the railroads, and they wished 
to recover for the people as much of this land as possible. These 
three words, ‘‘Land, Transportation, Finance,’’ were the orig- 
inal Populist battle-ery. 

Outside the northwestern granary that was determined once 
more to revolt against the chronic draining of its hard-earned 
profits into the coffers of eastern-owned railroads, eastern-owned 
trusts, and eastern money lenders, the Populists found allies. In 
the South the steadily falling price of cotton made the exactions 
of the country stores no longer tolerable; in the West the steadily 
falling price of silver was about to put the silver miner out of 
business. The result was a triple alliance of revolters on a plat- 
form which at first included the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver mainly as a bait for western support, but wound up by 
setting free silver above everything else. 

Many local victories and a long series of preparatory conven- 
tions led to the launching in May, 1891, at Cincinnati, of the 
People’s Party. The men who founded the new party had high 
ambitions, for they hoped ultimately to achieve for their party 
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first place. They had directly in mind the example of the Repub- 
lican party, which had never been a third party at all, but from 
its beginnings had been second, and soon thereafter had been 
first. The founders of the People’s Party genuinely believed that 
they could attract the masses of the American voters to their 
standard, and in setting up their party machinery they con- 
sciously worked slowly and built well. When in July, 1892, they 
nominated James B. Weaver for the presidency they did it by 
means of a delegate convention which was larger, more enthus- 
iastic, and as well-organized as an old-party convention. And 
for a third party the election returns showed that the Populists 
had done well. They broke into the electoral college with twenty- 
two votes, sent a purely Populist delegation of eight or ten to 
Congress, elected three Populist governors, other state officials 
by the dozen, and legislators by the hundred. These gains they 
consolidated in 1894, polled more popular votes for their con- 
gressional candidates than they had polled for Weaver, and 
were prepared for a great advance in 1896. 

But two fatal germs had entered their system. One was fusion, 
which had laid low many a promising third party movement 
before. The other was the ‘‘free silver’’ panacea, which had been 
carefully advertised by its sponsors and had caught the fancy of 
the crowd. For this almost irrelevant cause the Populists forgot 
the rest of their platform, forgot even the party they had so 
painfully and prayerfully constructed, and marched to defeat 
and disaster with a Democratic candidate, William Jennings 
Bryan, at the head of their ticket. 

Fusion and free silver gave the Populist party its death 
wounds in the campaign of 1896, but the principles of Populism 
showed an amazing vitality. They infected not only the Demo- 
cratic party, which under Bryan’s leadership was nearly as much 
Populist as Democratic, but also the Republican party. William 
McKinley’s reluctant decision to fight the war against Spain was 
probably due in large part to his desire to head off a threatening 
outburst of Populistic insurgency within the Republican ranks. 
Roosevelt’s popularity was due in no small part to his plagiar- 
ism of Populist doctrines and epithets. His defiance of the party 
bosses, his warfare against ‘‘malefactors of great wealth,’’ his 
fight for conservation, all had the same ring as the famous Pop- 
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ulist preamble that Ignatius Donnelly had penned many years 
before. Within the states a whole crop of reform governors and 
reform legislatures, both Democratic and Republican, put in 
their appearance, and in a dozen years after the passing of Pop- 
ulism the measures that Populist platforms had advocated for 
giving the people control of their governments had secured all 
but universal adoption. These reforms somehow failed to usher 
in the millenium, but they were given a trial just the same. 

The Populists had raised the question of who really ruled in 
America, the people or the industrial leaders, and the reforms 
of the Roosevelt era were designed to insure popular rule. 
Theodore Roosevelt, with that rare dramatic ability that seems 
to characterize more than one branch of the family, posed suc- 
cessfully as the veritable incarnation of the popular reforms. 
For his hand-picked successor, William H. Taft, such a pose sim- 
ply failed; when the new president frankly made common cause 
with Nelson W. Aldrich and Joseph G. Cannon and other similar- 
ly dutiful servants of industry, the day of Republican insurgency 
had dawned. George W. Norris of Nebraska led the fight in the 
House that reduced the power of the Speaker and cast the chief 
weapons of party discipline to the winds; while Robert M. La 
Follette, Jonathan P. Dolliver, Albert B. Cummins, Albert J. 
Beveridge, and a few others fought a losing battle in the Senate 
against the Payne-Aldrich betrayal of Taft’s campaign promises 
on the tariff. In February, 1911, from Senator La Follette’s 
Washington house, the National Progressive Republican League 
was launched. Its purpose was to place at the head of the Re- 
publican ticket in 1912, instead of a bewildered and conservative 
judge, a man who as governor of Wisconsin had shown that he 
knew how to represent the people and how to lead. The scenery 
was shifting rapidly in the direction of another third party move- 
ment. 

How La Follette lost his leadership of the Progressive cause 
to Roosevelt, how Roosevelt lost the Republican nomination to 
Taft, and finally how the struggle between Taft and Roose- 
velt lost the election to Woodrow Wilson is a story too well 
remembered to admit of repetition. Heroic efforts were made by 
many heroic men and women to raise a party standard that 
would really stand for something, and that would endure. The 
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Progressive nominating convention was held in August, so the 
time before election day was short, but earnest workers laid 
plans for state as well as national tickets and complete local 
organizations. Roosevelt’s name and popularity gave them a 
tremendous temporary advantage; without it they could hardly 
have done as well as the Populists, whose start was more deliber- 
ate and whose enthusiasm was for measures rather than for men. 
As it was, in the electoral college and in the popular vote Roose- 
velt out-distanced Taft, but the resounding state and local victor- 
ies that had characterized Populism were not for the Progres- 
sives, who emerged from the struggle in reality only a third party, 
and a rather poor third at that. 

But if the Progressives lost the election they may still be said 
to have won the campaign. Wilson as president afforded the 
progressive leadership that Taft had so sadly lacked, and in his 
first administration he placed on the statute books fully as 
forward-looking measures as the best of the Progressives could 
have asked. Indeed, there was scarcely a plea in the long Progres- 
sive platform that the Democrats overlooked, and they practical- 
ly substituted the Progressive program of trust control for their 
own program of trust destruction. This nearly complete conver- 
sion, or perhaps one should say reversion of the Democrats to 
Progressive doctrines robbed the Progressive party of its chief 
excuse for existence, while its chief reason for existence, the 
thwarted ambition of Theodore Roosevelt, was likewise soon 
forgotten. Roosevelt himself wished to forget, if not to forgive, 
and the hopes of such high idealists as Beveridge of Indiana that 
a new and truly liberal party would arise ‘‘to fight on and fight 
ever’’ for reform were doomed to quick disappointment. 

Among those who ‘‘stood at Armageddon and battled for the 
Lord’’ had been a sprinkling of the representatives of labor, but 
not much more. Labor and Socialist parties under a variety of 
names had been known to American politics for more than a 
quarter of a century, but they represented only the left wing of 
the labor movement and were by no means typical of the whole. 
Indeed, independent political action had been regarded by the 
American labor leaders as a snare to be avoided at all costs. 
Repeatedly the Populists had made overtures to the workingmen, 
repeatedly they had indorsed in their platforms every labor 
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demand, repeatedly they had defended and befriended the armies 
of the unemployed in their futile marches on Washington. And yet 
the Populists had never won enough labor support to justify the 
outlay of energy they had made to get it. The Progressives of 
1912 fared little better. They pledged themselves by their plat- 
form ‘‘to work unceasingly in state and nation’’ for all the lead- 
ing demands of labor, and they nominated as their candidate the 
apostle of the ‘‘square deal’’; but Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation, was ungracious enough to urge that 
organized labor should do what it could to elect Wilson. Ameri- 
can labor leaders obviously thought that to throw the support of 
labor to a third party was to run the risk of making that party a 
class party through which the laborers would contest with their 
employers for the control of the government, and for the control 
through the government of their employers’ businesses. Ameri- 
can labor was not yet ready to draw so taut an issue. It was 
still content to leave the employer a fairly free hand in the 
management of his business so long as he granted reasonable 
working hours, decent wages, and favorable working conditions 
to his men. To accomplish these ends labor felt that its chances 
of suecess were decidedly better if it worked through the older 
parties than if it declared its independence of them and became 
a separate labor party. 

It was not until the years immediately following the World 
War that American labor began to show signs of abandoning this 
traditional opportunistic and non-partisan attitude towards poli- 
ties. Railway labor had had a taste during the war of govern- 
ment operation of the railroads, and the prospect of being re- 
turned to the tender mercies of private management was not 
alluring. Organized labor in general had been greatly strength- 
ened by the war, and a pronounced sentiment had developed in 
favor of using the power so acquired to insure for labor, as such, 
a greater voice in the affairs of government and of industry. 
During the post-war years the Socialist party and its numerous 
off-shoots took on new life, while in November, 1919, at Chicago 
a National Labor party was successfully launched. 

Meantime another farmers’ movement was under way in the 
agrarian Northwest, where prosperity somehow never perched 
for long on the farmer’s roof-tree. Beginning in 1915, a farmer- 
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socialist named A. C. Townley had organized the farmers of 
North Dakota into a Non-partizan League which demanded, 
among other things, ownership by the state of terminal eleva- 
tors, flour mills, packing-houses, cold-storage plants, and opera- 
tion by the state at cost of rural credit banks, hail insurance 
companies, and the like — in short, a gigantic experiment in state 
socialism. Within a few years the League had captured the ma- 
chinery of the Republican party in North Dakota and had begun 
its short-lived reorganization of the state. Townley’s agents 
quickly spread the gospel to neighboring states also, and in 
nearly a dozen of them, particularly in Minnesota, South Dakota, 
and Montana, the power of the League was soon felt. The League 
tried at first to live up to its name. It ignored national politics, 
won its local victories as long as the law permitted through 
old-party primaries, and frowned upon the efforts of all those 
who sought to make it over into an independent party. But 
the illusion of non-partisanship was hard to maintain. The 
League really was a separate and independent party, whether 
its leaders admitted the fact or not, and codperation, at least 
along national lines, between the radical farmers and the radical 
laborers could not long be forestalled. 

Helped along by a self-appointed Committee of Forty-Eight, 
whose precepts and personnel were reminiscent of the Progres- 
sive movement of 1912, the National Labor party of 1919 became 
the Farmer-Labor party of 1920, which nominated candidates for 
president and vice-president, but failed to make headway against 
the impressive ‘‘ League to elect Harding.’’ Still the enthusiasts 
for a really effective independent party would not give up, and 
two years later they organized a Conference for Progressive Po- 
litical Action through which they succeeded in welding together 
before the next election a strong following of liberals, laborites, 
and agrarians. Finally on July 4, 1924, at Cleveland a ‘‘C. P. P. 
A.’’ convention presented Robert M. La Follette of Wisconsin 
as its candidate for the presidency on a platform of his own 
writing. 

The La Follette candidacy of 1924 thus rested upon a solid 
foundation of labor and farmer preparation that had been in 
process for several years. It received the enthusiastic support 
of a group of liberal intellectuals, led by the Nation and the New 
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Republic, who saw no hope for reform through either the Dem- 
ocratic or the Republican party. It capitalized upon the personal 
following which Senator La Follette had built up within and 
without his home state by his life-long devotion to the welfare of 
the ordinary man. It won formal endorsement from the Socialist 
party, and from the American Federation of Labor. With so 
diverse a following the La Follette platform could not be ex- 
tremely radical; indeed, it contained few propositions that had 
not been advanced years before by the Populists or the Roosevelt 
Progressives. It called for government ownership only with re- 
spect to water-power and railroads, and it trusted that somehow 
through other means the government would be able ‘‘to break the 
combined power of the private monopoly system over the politi- 
eal and economic life of the American people.’’* As one means 
to this end the platform urged a drastic reform of the federal 
judiciary. It denounced the doctrine of judicial review, urged the 
abolition of the use of injunctions in labor disputes, insisted on 
the right of trial by jury in contempt cases, and advocated the 
election of federal judges for limited terms. It was this ‘‘attack 
on the courts’’ that provided La Follette’s conservative oppo- 
nents with their best weapon in the campaign that followed. 
The plan of action decided upon by the La Follette forces was 
to concentrate during the campaign on the success of the national 
ticket to the exclusion of all state and local contests. La Follette 
candidates for lesser offices were encouraged to obtain nomin- 
ations as Democrats or Republicans, and no attempt was to be 
made to build up a complete organization until after the cam- 
pagn was over. This was perhaps sound strategy; at least it will 
never be known that a different plan would have worked better. 
But when the La Follette ticket polled only five million popular 
votes and won no other electoral votes than those of Wisconsin — 
for a third party a really remarkable showing — all plans to de- 
velop a permanent organization were abandoned. Conservatives 
among the labor leaders were none too happy at the commitments 
they had made, and were eager to draw back. Agrarian reformers 
concluded that by maintaining insurgent factions within the older 
parties they could accomplish more than by acting independently. 


8 The Facts about LaFollette and Wheeler. Campaign Handbook (New York, 1924), 
24, 
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La Follette himself was old and ill, and no other competent leader 
was in sight. Above all the blight of Coolidge prosperity had 
dulled the public mind to the innumerable signs of approaching 
economic disaster. Only a few Jeremiahs were left to ery out in 
despair: ‘‘A wonderful and horrible thing is committed in the 
land ; the prophets prophesy falsely, and the priests bear rule by 
their means; and my people love to have it so; and what will ye 
do in the end thereof?’’*® Perhaps today their hearts are glad- 
dened by the sight of a newly dealt Roosevelt intent on driving 
the money changers from the temple. 

To the superficial observer the history of American third 
party movements might appear to be only a long succession of 
jeremiads. It is true enough that the successes of these parties 
at the polls have been ephemeral and their hopes of endurance 
unfounded. But their chronic re-appearance is a factor in Amer- 
ican history that cannot be overlooked. In three-fifths of the 
presidential elections held during the last hundred years the 
candidates of significant, and at least temporarily powerful, 
third parties have been before the voters. In possibly half a 
dozen instances the third party vote has snatched victory from 
one major party ticket to give it to the other. Innumerable state 
administrations have been in the hands of third party men, and 
in spite of the late Democratic landslide a Farmer-Labor gov- 
ernor still rules in Minnesota. To dismiss third parties lightly 
under these circumstances is to show a lamentable disregard for 
the facts. 

But it is not so much in the terms of victories won and candi- 
dates elected that the importance of third party movements 
should be assessed. What is of infinitely greater consequence is 
the final success of so many of the principles for which they have 
fought. It is almost a law of third party history that the triumph 
of the third party cause means the death of the party, and the 
reason why this is true is self-evident. Let a third party once 
demonstrate that votes are to be made by adopting a certain 
demand, then one or the other of the older parties can be trusted 
to absorb the new doctrine. Ultimately, if the demand has merit, 
it will probably be translated into law or practice by the major 
party that has taken it up. Not all third party ideas endure, and 

9 Jeremiah v; 30-31. 
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it is a good thing that they do not; but the list of third party 
principles that have finally won out is formidable. The abolition 
of slavery, the restoration of ‘‘home rule’’ to the South, the 
regulation of the railroads by state and nation, the revision of 
the banking and currency systems to secure a more adequate and 
a more elastic supply of money and credit, the various attempts 
to curb the ‘‘trusts,’’ the conservation of natural resources — 
these reforms, to mention only a few of the most obvious, made 
headway at first mainly through third party agitation. Perhaps 
the same policies might have been adopted without third party 
support, who knows? But the historian must deal with what 
happened rather than with what might have happened. He cannot 
ignore the fact that in a remarkable number of instances third 
parties marked out in advance the course that later on the nation 
was to follow. The chronic supporter of third party tickets need 
not worry, therefore, when he is told, as he surely will be told, 
that he is ‘‘throwing his vote away.’’ This backward glance 
through American history would seem to indicate that his kind 
of vote is after all probably the most powerful vote that has ever 
been cast. 

It is interesting, although not very important, to try to gener- 
alize on why third parties have appeared from time to time on 
the American political horizon. A natural assumption would be 
that they come as a result of hard times, but a little investigation 
as to dates shows that this is simply not true. It appears that 
more third parties have arisen in days of prosperity than in de- 
pression periods like the present, and the utter absence of an 
imposing third party in the late election might possibly turn out 
to be a fact of some significance. There is more merit in the 
theory that American third parties have come about as natural 
by-products of our diverse sectional interests. Major parties 
must command support in every section, and must manage some- 
how to collect everywhere the maximum number of votes. That 
one man’s meat is another man’s poison has frequently been true 
as between the various sections of the United States. When, 
therefore, a certain policy is meat to the industrial East, for ex- 
ample, but poison to the agricultural West, such a policy must 
be rejected by a major party — particularly if it is the governing 
party — or disguised, or evaded. Let a whole section begin to 
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feel that its interests are being permanently discriminated 
against by both old parties, and the time for a plain-spoken third 
party, organized mainly along sectional lines, is about ripe. 

And yet time may show that the day of the sectional third 
party was by 1933 nearly done. Thanks to the primary system 
of making nominations, party discipline has so degenerated of 
late that men who formerly would have been branded as political 
pariahs because of their unwillingness to obey party orders, are 
now regularly returned to office by admiring constituencies. Once 
upon a time such men as these would have furnished the leader- 
ship for a third party; today they organize into bi-partisan 
bloes and cross party lines freely in order to get what they want. 
One of the principal reasons for the formation of third parties 
is thus removed. 

On the other hand, the interests of labor, which played so large 
a part in the third party movement of 1924, are hardly to be 
regarded as sectional. Organized labor in the United States was 
once satisfied to work through the old parties to obtain merely 
the betterment of the existing capitalistic system, but today the 
results of this policy must, from the labor point of view, seem far 
from reassuring. When and if organized labor regains its feet, 
it would not be surprising to see in the United States the rise 
of a labor party comparable to the British labor party of the 
pre-depression era —a party which substituted in conservative 
Britain a three party system for a two party system, and twice 
made a labor leader prime minister. 
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SHIPBUILDING ON THE WESTERN WATERS, 1793-1817 
By Letanp D. Batpwin 


Henry Clay, that tireless promoter of industrial progress, once 
gave, in the course of an address before the House of Represen- 
tatives, an incident illustrative of the spirit of commercial enter- 
prise on the western waters. 


A vessel, built at Pittsburg, having crossed the Atlantic . . . entered 
a European port (he believed that of Leghorn). The master of the 
vessel laid his papers before the proper customhouse officer, which, of 
course, stated the place of her departure. The officer boldly denied the 
existence of any such American port as Pittsburg, and threatened a 
seizure of the vessel, as being furnished with forged papers. The 
affrighted master procured a map of the United States, and, pointing 
out the Gulf of Mexico, took the officer to the mouth of the Mississippi, 
traced the course of the Mississippi more than a thousand miles, to the 
mouth of the Ohio, and conducting him still a thousand miles higher, 
to the junction of the Alleghany and Monongahela — there, he ex- 
claimed, stands Pittsburg, the port from which I sailed! The custom 
officer, prior to the production of this evidence, would have as soon 
believed that the vessel had performed a voyage from the moon.’ 


In 1761, even before the Philadelphia traders had begun their 
penetration of the Illinois, a writer in the Quaker City was boost- 
ing Pittsburgh as a ship building center.’ In 1770 in their ad- 


‘Calvin Colton (ed.), The Works of Henry Clay (New York, 1904), VI, 50-51; 
cf. ibid., I, 193. The true identity of the ship and port will probably never be known. 
Henry Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio (Norwalk, 1896), II, 785, ascribes the 
incident to a Marietta vessel and names the port as St. Petersburg. J. T. Lloyd, Steam- 
boat Directory (Cincinnati, 1856), 41, gives the ship as the brig ‘‘Dean’’ and the 
port as Leghorn. Leander Bishop, A History of American Manufactures from 1608 
to 1860 (Philadelphia, 1868), II, 111, speaks of ‘‘an East Indian port.’’ Charles 
Cist, Cincinnati Miscellany (Cincinnati, 1845-46), I, 234, gives the ‘‘ Western Trad- 
er’’ and Marseilles, and names Captain John Brevoort as commander. E. W. Gould, 
Fifty Years on the Mississippi (St. Louis, 1889), 99, characteristically embellishes 
Clay’s speech by adding that the customs officer closed with ‘‘I knew America could 


show many wonderful things, but a fresh water seaport is something I never dreamed 
of.” 


*Abraham Weatherwise, Father Abraham’s Almanac (Philadelphia, 1761). Not 
paged. 
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dress to Lord Hillsborough, secretary of state for the American 
department, Franklin and his associates foretold that ‘‘when- 
ever the farmers or merchants of the Ohio shall properly under- 
stand the business of transportation, they will build schooners, 
sloops, &c., on the Ohio, suitable for the West-India or Euro. 
pean markets.’’ ® 

As the Northwest began to fill with settlers the prophecies 
became more florid; Symmes advertised that vessels of one 
hundred tons burden could be built on the Ohio and navigated, 
fully freighted, to any seaport. Manasseh Cutler, a forerunner 
of the plague of lobbyists which afflicts Congress, claimed to look 
forward to seeing the Ohio and Mississippi more frequented 
than any river on earth. Hugh Henry Brackenridge wrote that 
before he went west he and his friends calculated ‘‘that a farm 
in the neighborhood of these rivers was nearer the market of any 
part of the world than a farm within twenty miles of Philadel- 
phia. 994 

These hopes of making the Ohio a great shipbuilding center 
seemed at a casual glance to be justified. Black oak, white oak, 
black walnut, cherry, locust, and yellow pine grew plentifully 
and to sizes which made it possible to obtain cheaply planks and 
masts of any desired dimensions. Iron ore was common; hemp 
and flax could be raised in the country ; and tar was being made 
on the Allegheny.’ The materials were at hand and experienced 
workmen were on the way. What these pioneer enthusiasts failed 
to take into consideration were the perils of river navigation. 
Far from always being the gentle streams, of which certain pur- 
blind optimists wrote, sandbars clutched relentlessly at the 
unwary boatman, snags and sawyers lay hidden at every turn 
threatening to crush the frail bottom of his craft, while in escap- 

8 Thaddeus M. Harris, Journal of a Tour into the Territory Northwest of the 
Alleghany Mountains (Boston, 1805), 210. See also in Zadok Cramer, The Nawigator 
(Pittsburgh, 1814), 358-59. The statement does not appear in the standard collec- 
tions of Franklin’s writings. 

4‘*The Trenton Circular,’’ in Quarterly Publication of the Historical and Philoso- 
phical Society of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1924-), V (1910), 90; John H. James (tr.), 
Ohio in 1788 (Columbus, 1888), 43, 48; Pittsburgh Gazette, April 28, 1787. 

5 Jervis Cutler, A Topographical Description of the State of Ohio, Indiana Terri- 
tory and Louisiana (Boston, 1812), 21; F. A. Michaux, ‘‘ Travels to the West of the 


Allegheny Mountains,’’ in Reuben G. Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 1748-1846 
(Cleveland, 1904), III, 160. 
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ing the falling bank waiting to overwhelm hin, he might rush into 
the jaws of a crevasse. Moreover in season the calm river could 
become a lashing storm driven expanse of choppy waves or a 
white inferno of grinding, crashing ice. 

By 1793, however, the optimistic prophecies of western ship- 
building had begun to take form in reality. The first sea-going 
vessel from the upper waters was doubtless the unnamed schoon- 
er built by a Dr. Waters somewhere between Brownsville and 
Pittsburgh. After passing down the rivers and making the voy- 
age to Philadelphia it engaged in commerce at least until 1797.° 

Unless the row galleys ‘‘President Adams’’ and ‘‘Senator 
Ross,’’ found their way into service on blue water one must wait 
seven years for any further mention of ocean going vessels from 
the upper waters. Early in 1800 a group of farmers and others 
living near Elizabeth on the Monongahela organized themselves 
into the Monongahela Company and began the construction of 
a vessel with a John Scott as a designer and master builder. It 
was built of white oak and black walnut and decked with yellow 
pine.’ 

Meanwhile another boat, the schooner ‘‘Redstone,’’ forty-five 
feet in keel, owned by Samuel Jackson and Company, was being 
built at Joseph Chester’s shipyard below Brownsville. ‘‘ With 
spars, rigging, ete., of the growth and manufacture of this wes- 
tern country,’’ she was riding at anchor at Pittsburgh on March 
28, six weeks before the appearance of her Elizabeth rival.‘ 
It is possible that the ‘‘Redstone’’ was intended only for river 
commerce, but if it was an ocean craft it may well have reached 
the gulf before the ‘‘St. Clair’’ of Marietta, to be mentioned 
later, which reached Cincinnati on the twenty-second of April. 

The Elizabeth boat was launched April 23, 1801, and christened 
the ‘‘ Monongahela Farmer.’’ It was of perhaps 100 tons burden 
and a schooner rig was planned for use after it reached New 
Orleans. Under the command of John Walker the vessel loaded 
about 750 barrels of flour and began its voyage down the rivers, 


® Albert Gallatin, ‘‘Report on Roads and Canals, Communicated to the Senate, 
April 6, 1808,’’ in American State Papers (Washington, 1832-61), Miscellaneous, I, 
732; Francis Baily, Journal of a Tour in the Unsettled Parts of North America, 
1796 and 1797 (London, 1856), 330. 

7 Pittsburgh Gazette, August 25, 1800. 

8 Tree of Liberty, March 28, 1801. 
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touching at Pittsburgh on May 13. Adding whiskey, hides, 
hemp, flax, ete., to her cargo on the way, the ‘‘Monongahela 
Farmer”’ drifted downstream, losing one man by drowning and 
waiting three months at Louisville before the river rose enough 
to carry her over the Falls. Just below Cave-in-Rock she went 
aground on a shoal which the famous pilot book, The Navigator, 
thereafter called Walker’s Bar. 

Upon reaching New Orleans it was found that the flour had 
soured so that it had to be sold to cracker makers. The vessel 
itself was sold and used in the trade between the eastern coast 
and the West Indies and New Orleans. In 1808, a ‘‘ Monongahela 
Farmer,’’ burden 120 tons, was at New Orleans waiting to take 
on cargo for New York. According to one account it broke the 
record for speed between New York and the Balize, making the 
voyage in twelve days.° 

John Walker took the brig ‘‘ Ann Jane’’ or ‘‘Ann Jean,’’ said 
to have a burden of 450 tons, to New York in 1804. It was owned 
by Robert and James McFarland. A brig owned by the same men 
was aground below Pittsburgh in the spring of 1804. It also was 
built at Elizabeth and though of only 200 tons may well have 
been the ‘‘Ann Jane,’’ since tonnage statistics were notoriously 
inaccurate. James McFarland and another man were drowned 
while the ‘‘Ann Jane’’ was lying at Natchez.’®° Though no other 

® Elizabeth Herald, June 7, 1900; Pittsburgh Gazette, May 1, 1801, and May 15, 
1801; Louisiana Gazette, August 23, 1808, and December 30, 1808; J. Stoddard 
Johnston, Memorial History of Lowisville (New York, 1896), I, 245. 

The Walker family, engaged in boatbuilding for generations at Elizabeth, always 
claimed that John Walker sailed the first ocean vessel built on the western waters. 
In ‘‘Ship and Brig Building on the Ohio and its Tributaries,’’ in Ohio Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly (Columbus, 1887-), XXII (1913), 54-64, Richard T. Wiley 
argues that the existence of a Spanish passport dated July 17, 1795, and authorizing 
John Walker to sail for Philadelphia on the schooner ‘‘Polly’’ shows that the first 
ocean vessel was the ‘‘ Polly.’’ He brings in support Thaddeus Mason Harris’ state- 
ment at Elizabeth, April 14, 1803, that ‘‘the Monongahela Farmer and other vessels 
of considerable burden built here and laden with the produce of the adjacent country, 
were sent to the West India islands.’’ See Harris, Journal, 34. Charles H. Ambler, 
A History of Transportation in the Vhio Valley (Glendale, California, 1932), 84, 
thinks that vessel may have been the one mentioned by Gallatin. It may be suggested 
here that the passport may have been issued to Walker as a passenger, not the master, 
of the ‘‘ Polly.’’ There is considerable difference of opinion as to the ‘‘ Monongahela 
Farmer’s’’ tonnage, the foregoing accounts giving 92, 120, and 250. 


10 Elizabeth Herald, June 7, 1900; Palladium, May 19, 1804; Cramer, Navigator, 
66; Pittsburgh Gazette, May 25, 1804. 
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names of vessels built at Elizabeth have been ascertained, it is 
possible that some of those accredited to Pittsburgh actually 
belonged to the former place. 

During the period of trouble with France at the close of the 
eighteenth century, fear of a conflict with Spain, a French ally, 
caused the building of two row galleys at Pittsburgh under the 
supervision of Major Craig, the deputy quarter-master general 
at that place. As nearly as can be judged from the mutilated ac- 
count book these galleys were forty-five feet in length and thir- 
teen in beam. They had two masts and were equipped with sails 
and rigging brought from the East. There were thirty oars of 
differing lengths and the row-benches were constructed so that 
they could be folded away." 

The first galley, the ‘‘President Adams,’’ was launched May 
19, 1798, with General Wilkinson presiding at a celebration, the 
expenses of which were paid by the government. The boat de- 
parted on June 8, bearing the commander-in-chief and escorted 
by a fleet of Kentucky boats and smaller craft. The other galley, 
the ‘‘Senator Ross’’ was not launched until March of the next 
year, due to ice and low water. Her armament consisted of a 24- 
pounder and several swivels.” 

Shipbuilding at Pittsburgh was carried on principally by Eli- 
phalet Beebe, by the firm of John A. Tarascon Brothers, and by 
James Berthoud and Company. The Tarascons were originally 
from Bordeaux and were established as merchants in Phila- 
delphia when they saw the large profits to be gained by building 
ships at the headwaters of the Ohio in the midst of as fine and 
cheap timber as the country produced. Accordingly they sent 
two of their clerks, Charles Brugiere and James Berthoud to 
investigate conditions around Pittsburgh and to report upon 
the navigability of the Ohio and Mississippi. The result was 
that they established at Pittsburgh a shipyard with dependent 
smith shops and rigging and sail loft, as well as a store and ware- 
house where they carried on a merchandising business." 


11Memorandum Book commencing May 19, 1794, in Craig Papers (in Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh). 

12 Neville B. Craig, The History of Pittsburgh (Pittsburgh, 1851), 285; Pitts- 
burgh Gazette, March 30, 1799. 


18 Sherman Day, Historical Collections of the State of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 
1843), 82. 
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The Tarascons, however, were not to have the honor of launch- 
ing Pittsburgh’s first merchant ship. In January, 1803, the brig 
‘*Dean,’’ 170 tons, built at an unidentified yard on the Allegheny, 
sailed from Pittsburgh for the Cumberland to take on a cargo of 
cotton bound for Liverpool. She passed the Falls February 27 at 
the same time as the brig ‘‘ Muskingum”’ of Marietta. A Louis- 
ville paper recorded that ‘‘a number of citizens went over in 
those vessels to assist in keeping them in the current and were 
entertained with various refreshments by the captains.’’ Accord- 
ing to the Western Spy a Liverpool paper spoke of her as ‘‘the 
first vessel which ever came to Europe from the western waters 
of the U. 8.’’** The same year there followed the ship ‘‘Pitts- 
burgh,’’ 270 tons, and the schooner ‘‘Amity,’’ about 100 tons, 
built under the direction of Captain Beebe in the Tarascon yard. 
Both were laden with flour and sailed about May 1, the first 
bound for Lisbon and the latter for St. Thomas.** In 1804 the 
Tarascons launched the brig ‘‘ Nanina,’’ about 150 tons, and the 
ship ‘‘Louisiana,’’ of perhaps 200. Beebe’s yard also built the 
schooner ‘‘Conquest’’ owned by James O’Hara and a brig 
which may have been the ‘‘ Allegheny.’’ The next year the brig 
‘General Butler’’ owned by O’Hara sailed for Liverpool with 
a cargo of flour. After unloading she departed for Philadelphia 
but was supposed to have foundered at sea as she was never 
heard from again. Other ships were built in the succeeding 
years, one of them belonging to the Tarascons being lost at the 
Falls in 1805 according to J. T. Lloyd.** 

14 Pittsburgh Gazette, January 21, 1803, and March 18, 1803; Cramer, Navigator, 


21; Western Spy, October 5, 1803, quoting Liverpool Saturday’s Advertiser, July 9, 
1803. 

15 Pittsburgh Gazette, February 11, April 29, May 6, May 13, May 20, 1803. In 
the last issue a schooner of black walnut and locust, 120 tons burden, was offered for 
sale at the shipyard of Eliphalet Beebe. 

16 Tree of Liberty, January 7, April 21, 1804; Pittsburgh Gazette, March 30, April 
6, 1804; Louisiana Gazette, April 16, 1805; Cist, Cinn. Miscellany, I, 234; J. T. 
Lloyd, Steamboat Directory, 41. 

A partial list of Pittsburgh ships reads as follows: 1798 —Gunboat ‘‘ President 
Adams.’’ 1799 — Gunboat ‘‘ Senator Ross.’’ 1803 — Brig ‘‘Dean’’; Schooner ‘‘ Ami- 
ty,’’ 103 or 120; Ship ‘‘ Pittsburgh,’’ 250 or 270; Schooner , 120; listed in Pitts- 
burgh Gazette, May 20, 1803. 1804 — Brig or schooner , in Tree of Liberty, Jan- 
uary 7, 1804. The last two may be the ‘‘ Mildred,’’ 150, and the ‘‘ Beebe,’’ 120, men- 
tioned in Archer B. Hulbert, ‘‘ Western Ship-Building,’’ in American Historical ke- 
view (New York, 1895-), XXI (1916), 725-33. Brig ‘‘Nanina,’’ 132, 150, or 250; 
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There is preserved in the J. B. Shea collection a map of Pitts- 
burgh drawn in 1805 by William Masson, a local sailmaker, and 
showing the rivers and the part of the present city known as 
the ‘‘Triangle.’’ Here and there upon the rivers are beautifully 
colored thumbnail sketches of the ships built then or on the 
stocks, and beneath them are written their names and the yards 
in which they originated. The banks bear other thumbnail 
sketches, one of a shipyard, the others of residences and public 
buildings. What gala occasions the launchings of Pittsburgh’s 
ships must have been and how local toastmasters must have 
pointed with pride and boasted of civic progress. An old res- 
ident tells of seeing one of these new ships sailing up and down 
the river ‘with a crowd of gaily dressed ladies and their escorts 
on board’’ while the sailors ran nimbly up the masts and scamp- 
ered about amidst the billowy clouds of snowy white canvas." 

Part of the records of one Pittsburgh ship, the ‘‘ Louisiana,’’ 
have been preserved. Built in the Tarascon yard under the 
direction of Abraham Marpole she was launched in April, 1804 
and left soon after for the mouth of Cumberland, there to take 
on a load of cotton bound for Liverpool. Registered at Marietta 
and probably owned there she was known henceforth as the 
‘‘Louisiana of Marietta’’ during her ensuing triumphs and vicis- 
situdes. Of the two the latter seem to have been the more com- 
mon, judging by the surviving papers. On May 11 a few miles be- 
low Fort Massac the vessel ran ashore and lay aground until a 
rise on the twenty-fifth enabled her to float free. To escape being 
held responsible for the accident Captain Minor and others of 
the crew swore to a ‘‘protest’’ before Commandant Bissell at 
the fort and gave the circumstances of the mishap. ‘‘The said 
brig was at the time nearly in the middle of the River and the 
Water was far more than sufficiently deep just before she 
struck.’’ 


Brig, brigantine, or ship ‘‘ Louisiana,’’ 169, 300, or 350; Schooner ‘‘Conquest,’’ 126; 
Schooner or Brig ‘‘ Allegheny.’’ 1805 — Ship or Brig ‘‘General Butler,’’ 400, in Cist, 
Cinn. Miscellany, I, 234; Louisiana Gazette, April 16, 1805. Brig ‘‘ Fayett.’’ 1806 — 
Ship ‘‘Western Trader,’’ 400; Brig ‘‘Black Walnut’’ or (?) ‘‘ Black Warrior,’’ in 
Palladium, April 3, 1806; Cramer, Navigator, 66; William G. Lyford, Western Ad- 
dress Directory (Baltimore, 1837], 60. Brig ‘‘Betsy O’Hara’’ (probably from Pitts- 
burgh), in ibid. 1810 — Brig , 160, in Cramer, Navigator, 21. 

‘7 Mrs. G. Simpson, ‘‘ Reminiscences of Early Pittsburgh,’’ in Western Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Magazine (Pittsburgh, 1918-), IV (1921), 244. 
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July 23, 1804 the ‘‘Louisiana’’ sailed from New Orleans with 
cotton, skins, and staves but was detained in the Mississippi by 
contrary winds until August 5. After she had entered the gulf 
there came several weeks of alternate calms, light winds, and 
squalls which greatly hampered her progress. In addition the 
crew became so sick they could hardly make sail and were forced 
to put into Norfolk, where on September 7 another protest was 
indited, recounting the experiences of the voyage, and blaming 
‘‘the Calms and Weather, the sickness of the Crew and all other 
Events and occurrences aforesaid for all the Losses, Costs, 
Charges, Damages and Expenses.’’ 

The ‘‘Louisiana’”’ finally reached Liverpool and probably took 
on another cargo for Messena. At any rate, February 28, 1805 
found another protest being made at that port to the effect that 
the hatches had opened on the passage from Liverpool and the 
cargo had been damaged — not due to the neglect of the master, 
but ‘‘by the Labour of the said Brig in the repeated Gales and 
bad weather.”’ 

April 24 a clearance was granted to the ‘‘ Brigantine Lowisiana 
built in Marietta’’ to return to Liverpool with a cargo of oil, 
fruit, ete. At the latter place a cargo of white salt was shipped 
and the vessel departed for Philadelphia.”* 

The principal center of shipbuilding in the West was Marietta. 
The town was originally settled partly by seamen and ship- 
wrights from Connecticut and Rhode Island, who cannily 
planned on double coups — building ships cheaply from the 
abundant timber of the Ohio Valley, transporting low priced 
farm produce in them to the markets of the world, and selling 
both ships and cargoes at good rates. Scarcely had the town 
been well established before activities connected with the water 
were begun with the building of several river craft. These were 
followed in 1801 by the brig ‘‘St. Clair,’’ 104 tons, built by 
Stephen Devol and said to be the first square rigged vessel built 
on the Ohio.’® Laden with pork and flour and under the command 
of the intrepid old Commodore Abraham Whipple of ‘‘Gaspeé”’ 
fame the little ship was given a grand send-off by the citizens of 


18 Pittsburgh Gazette, April 6, 1804; Papers of the ‘‘Louisiana’’ now in posses- 
sion of Marietta College; Hulbert, loc. cit., 726-27. 
19 Howe, Historical Collections, II, 792. 
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Marietta. Doubtless they felt that they saw before them the 
germ of what was destined to become a shipbuilding center as 
great as Philadelphia or Boston. Captain Jonathan Devol rose 
nobly to the occasion with a poetic effusion which, with top- 
heavy capitals and tangled feet, tripped through a realm of 
classic fancy. Scene and cast were ‘‘mouth ye Mississippi Nep- 
tune God of the Sea Trittons, Sirens, ete. a Ship Descending.’’ 


The Tritton crieth who is that from Shore 
Neptune Replieth its the old Commodore 
its Long Since Ere I Saw him 

in 75 from Columbia Shore he came 

to attack Britain Power was his Aim 

his Gun Awaked me from my Coazy Bed 
he Often Crossed my Domain 

on the Gallick Coast I have seen him 

his Thundering Cannon Lulled my Waves 
he was One of them his Country Saved 

in War of Revolution 

But now he is from the western woods 
Deending with their Gentle Floods 

he hath Oped the way to Commerce 
Attend my Sons to Let him pass 

Present your Arms unto him 

his Gray Hair Shows, Life is near a Close 
Lets pay the Honours Due Him 

Sirens attend with Flute & Lyre 

& Bring your Conks my Trittons 

in Chorus Blow to the Aged Sire 

in Welcome to my Dominions.*° 


On April 27 at Cincinnati, it is said, ‘‘the banks were crowded 
with people’’ to greet what was announced as the first vessel to 
descend the Ohio equipped for sea. It reached New Orleans dur- 
ing the first part of June after a passage which must have been 
a great trial to the old seaman. ‘‘Commodore Whipple thinks it 
the greatest thing he ever did,’’ wrote a correspondent, ‘‘and 
deserves more credit than his going out of Newport in a frigate 
with dispatches from Congress, after passing seven British 

*° Hildreth Papers (MSS. preserved at Marietta College) IV, 151. A different ver- 


sion is given in S. P. Hildreth, Biographical and Historical Memoirs of tha Early 
Pioneer Settlers of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1852), 160-61. 
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frigates. ... He is seventy years of age, and was six weeks com- 
ing down.’’ At New Orleans the ‘‘St. Clair’’ anchored in the 
stream to avoid the payment of duty and after a short stay went 
on to Havana where the flour was sold at forty dollars a barrel 
and paid a duty of half that. She then sailed for Philadelphia 
with a cargo of sugar and netted her owners a handsome profit.” 

At any rate ship building in Marietta now entered on a hal- 
ceyon period which lasted for six or eight years. The price for 
ships completely equipped and ready for sea was fifty dollars 
a ton, a price which made the venture well worth while, at least 
until the Falls began to take their toll. The principal builders 
of Marietta were Jonathan Devol and James Whitney and the 
chief owners Charles Green, B. I. Gilman, Abner Lord, and FE. 
W. Tupper.” 

It was probably in the spring of 1802 that the ship ‘‘ Muskin- 
gum,’’ of about 220 tons, and the brig ‘‘Eliza Green,’’ about 
130 tons, were launched. While lying to at Blennerhasset Island 
a sudden storm struck the ‘‘Muskingum,’’ the main mast was 
shivered by lightning, and some men were knocked into the 
water or to the deck, one remaining insensible for more than an 
hour. In floating down the Ohio each ship went stern first keep- 
ing in the current by dragging an anchor. So many cables were 
broken and anchors lost that stones were finally substituted for 
the latter. After reaching the Mississippi, platforms were built 
three feet above the decks and from these the ships were kept in 
the channel by sweeps. 

That, however, was considerably later, for the ‘‘ Muskingum”’ 
and ‘‘Eliza Green’’ were detained at Louisville by low water 
for months, the former going over the Falls with the ‘‘Dean’’ 
of Pittsburgh, February 27, 1803. Even at that the cargoes had 
to be sent over the Falls in flatboats. Once on the Mississippi 
both Marietta ships took on cargoes of cotton at Governor Win- 
throp Sargent’s plantation and departed for Liverpool.” 

21 Hildreth Papers, II, 33; Hildreth, Memoirs, 159-60; Charles Cist, Cincinnati in 
1841 (Cincinnati, 1841), 181; Pittsburgh Gazette, August 14, 1801. 

22 Christian Schultz, Travels on an Inland Voyage (New York, 1810), I, 143; 
Cist, Cincinnati Miscellany, I, 205, quoting Marietta Intelligencer; Hildreth, Me- 
moirs, 254, 309, 457. 


23 Hildreth Papers, II, 33; Palladium, July 4, 1802; Pittsburgh Gazette, March 
18, 1803. 
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From 1802 to 1807 inclusive there were a score of vessels built 
at Marietta * and half again as many at other points. In April, 
1803, the secretary of the navy advertised for proposals to build 
some galleys at Pittsburgh, Marietta, and Louisville. They were 
to be built of white oak and black walnut, to be fifty-eight feet 
in length and fourteen and a half beam, and to be rowed with 
twenty-eight oars. Their armament was to consist of a 24- 
pounder and four 6-pound brass howitzers each. In later years 
other gunboats were constructed on the western waters includ- 
ing two at Marietta in 1806, two at Columbia (near Cincinnati) 
in 1807, and several in the yard of Matthew Lyon of Eddyville, 
Kentucky.” Doubtless after 1803 the gunboats were built for 
service on the coast. Among the places where shipbuilding was 
attempted were Wheeling, Charlestown on the Ohio, Bellville, 
Limestone, Frankfort, and Louisville. Port Gibson in the Mis- 
sissippi Territory had two or more.” 


24 Following is a list of Marietta ships, reconstructed as accurately as the surviving 
notices will permit. The years given were probably in most cases the dates of the 
laying of the keels. 1801— Brig ‘‘St. Clair,’’ 110; Ship ‘‘Muskingum,’’ 230; 
Brig ‘‘ Eliza Green,’’ 126. 1802 — Brig ‘‘Dominic,’’ 100 or 140; Schooner ‘‘In- 
diana,’’ 75; Brig ‘‘Marietta,’’ 150; Brig ‘‘Mary Avery,’’ 150. 1803 — Schooner 
‘*Whitney,’’ 75; Schooner ‘‘ McGrath,’’ 75; Brig ‘‘Orlando,’’ 150; Brig ‘‘Galett,’’ 
185; Brig ‘‘Minerva,’’ in Kentucky Gazette, May 17, 1803. 1804—Ship ‘‘Tem- 
perance,’’ 230; Brig ‘‘Ohio,’’ 150; Schooner ‘‘Nonpareil,’’ 70. 1805 — Brig 
‘*Perseverance,’’ 160. 1806— Ship ‘‘Rufus King,’’ 300; Ship ‘‘John Atkinson,’’ 
320; Ship ‘‘ Tusearora,’’ 320; Brig ‘‘Sophia Green,’’ 100 or 144; two gunboats. 
1807 — Ship ‘‘ Francis,’’ 350; Ship ‘‘ Robert Hall,’’ 300; Brig ‘‘Rufus Putnam,’’ 
300; Brig ‘‘ Collatta,’’ 140. 1808 — Schooner ‘‘ Belle,’’ 100 or 144. 1809 — Schooner 
‘*Adventurer,’’ 60. 1812 — Schooner ‘‘ Maria,’’ 75. 1816 — Schooner ‘‘ Maria,’’ 50, 
Pittsburgh Gazette, April 27, 1816. The sources unless otherwise stated are Cist, 
Cinn. Miscellany, I, 205; Hildreth, Memoirs, 254, 309, 457; and Hildreth Papers, 
II, 33-34, 

25 Pittsburgh Gazette, April 22, 1803; Cist, Cinn. Miscellany, I, 205; Liberty 
Hall, February 24, 1807; Cramer, Navigator, 275. 

26 Wheeling — ‘‘ Dorcas and Sally,’’ 50 or 70, in Kentucky Gazette, May 17, 1803. 
Frankfort and vicinity — Schooner ‘‘Go-by,’’ in ibid.; Schooner ‘‘Ceres,’’ 85, owned 
by Instone, in Pittsburgh Gazette, May 25, 1804; Schooner ‘‘ Jane,’’ 80, owned by 
Mullanphy, in ibid.; Ship ‘‘General Seott,’’ 260, in Kentucky Gazette, May 28, 1805. 
Prestonville, Kentucky — Brig , 150; Schooner , 116, in Western Spy, 
July 31, 1805. Charlestown, Kentucky —Schooner ‘‘Mary Anne,’’ 100, owned by 
Houghley, in Pittsburgh Gazette, May 25, 1804. Limestone — ‘‘ Maysville,’’ 180, 
owned by Gallegher, in ibid. Belville— Ship ‘‘ Belville,’’ 170, owned by Avery, in 
ibid. Louisville — ‘‘Catherine,’’ 180, in ibid. Columbia — Brig ‘‘Cincinnatus,’’ 170, 
in Niles’ Register (Baltimore and Philadelphia, 1811-49), XII (1817), 70; two gun- 
boats, in Liberty Hall, February 24, 1807, Port Gibson, Mississippi Territory — two 
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Nor were the ships being built on the western waters inferior 
in size to those being built in other parts of the world. The exact 
meaning of the term ‘‘tonnage’’ is open to question in most of 
these cases as obviously the burden a vessel could carry would 
vary with the nature of the cargo. Probably, however, the stan- 
dard was to calculate a ton for each ninety-five cubic feet capa- 
city.” But there again is the problem of whether the builders 
and editors figured gross or net capacity. Western vessels, ac- 
cepting the lowest tonnages claimed averaged close to 170 tons, 
while those of the American vessels trading from New Orleans 
in 1802 and the first half of 1803 were about 135, of the French 
115, and of the Spanish ships 105.** Making due allowance for 
western optimism and placing the average tonnage at 150 and 
counting the 67 known ships, exclusive of gunboats, there were 
at least 10,050 tons of ocean shipping launched on the western 
waters. This, at fifty dollars per ton would have made a total 
valuation of more than half a million dollars. By 1808, however, 
a combination of adverse factors had begun to discourage Ohio 
shipbuilding. 

The Ohio vessels built for ocean commerce were necessarily 
of deep draught, and consequently found it difficult to pass the 
bars in which the river abounded. The most serious obstacle of 
all and the one probably most to blame for the decline of Ohio 
shipbuilding was the Falls. The greatest catastrophe at this 
place was in April, 1807 when the ships ‘‘ John Atkinson,’’ 320 
tons, ‘‘Tuscarora,’’ 320 tons, and ‘‘Rufus King,’’ 300 tons, all 
of Marietta, attempted a passage. The Western Spy, and Miami 


or more, in Natchez Gazette, August 31, 1808. Eddyville, Kentucky — 3 schooners, 
160 tons. One of them probably mentioned later as the brig ‘‘ Melinda,’’ in John R. 
Bedford, ‘‘A Tour in 1807 down the Cumberland, Ohio, and Mississippi Rivers from 
Nashville to New Orleans,’’ in Tennessee Historical Magazine (Nashville, 1915-), 
V (1919), 50. Uncertain origin — ‘‘ Kentucky,’’ lodged on Falls in 1803, in Pitts- 
burgh Gazette, May 25, 1804; Brig ‘‘ Kentucky,’’ chartered by J. W. Hunt & Co., 
and bound for Charleston, South Carolina, in Kentucky Gazette, May 28, 1805. Pos- 
sibly the same boat as the preceding. ‘‘Penrose,’’ at Falls in 1807, in Western Spy, 
May 18, 1807. At least four gunboats were built at Eddyville, Kentucky, see Bedford, 
loc. cit., and an unknown number at other points, probably Pittsburgh and Louisville. 

27 James Whitney’s calculations as preserved in Hildreth Papers, II, 14, were 
based on ninety-five. Sir James A. H. Murray et al (eds.), New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles (Oxford, 1888-1928), article on ‘‘ Tonnage,’’ gives ninety-four as 
the shipwright ’s standard. The modern standard is one hundred. 

28 Pittsburgh Gazette, December 9, 1803; Tree of Liberty, December 17, 1803. 
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Gazette of May 18, 1807 gives a harrowing account of the 
episode. 


Louisville, April 20 — Shipwrecks at the Rapids of Ohio. A spec- 
tacle so distressing to the generous heart, was never presented in the 
western country as that of this day, in front of Louisville — On 
Saturday four large ships, all new and bound to New-Orleans, lay in 
a line in the bason above the rapids waiting the rise of water, which 
was then on the swell; and promised a safe passage over the obstruc- 
tions, so that all calculated on passing on Sunday — Sunday was a 
boisterous day which prevented a possibility of managing a ship in 
so straight a passage — The water at a stand during the day began 
to fall in the evening. — Monday the water had fallen two or three 
inches, and very little hope obtained of its swelling to that height 
again during the year. — The owners of the ships who were present, 
felt the consequence too sensibly to remain idle a moment if a pos- 
sibility existed of passing — soundings were made and hope revived. 
Col. Lord owner of the ship John Atkinson, bore down for the head 
grand shoot, and passed handsomely by, rubbing the rocks two or 
three times, and anchored below. By this time the wind had increased 
a little in a direction somewhat unfavorable, but not sufficiently to 
prevent the attempt by the Tuscarora, who got under way and the 
Rufus King followed her wake. At this moment the shores, terraces, 
and windows were filled with anxious spectators enjoying a doubtful 
pleasure, but in a few minutes their suspence was decided with the 
fate of the ships, which lay wrecks upon the rocks! until they filled 
with water, which was in a short time after they struck. The ap- 
parent perilous situation of the crews and gentlemen on board was 
dreadful; in ships without rudders or keels tumbling from rock to 
rock and rolling from side to side, in a current which rates twelve or 
fourteen miles an hour, without a possibility of being relieved from 
the shore. Fortunately for the lives on board, the ships filled on the 
rocks without going to pieces. 

The Rufus King endeavored by casting her anchors after the Tus- 
carora struck to avoid the like blow, but the strength of the current 
was too powerful, she struck near the same place and drawing a few 
inches less water bounded past the bow, and carried away the head 
of the Tuscarora and part of her railing, lodged about her length 
below. 

Col. Lord had returned from his ship with the pilot and was on 
board the Rufus King, during this time, his ship the John Atkinson 
which had passed without damage, dragged her anchor or parted 
with it, and in spite of the exertions of the hands on board stranded 
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on Sandy Island shoal, which will be perfectly dry in a few days if 
the water continues to fall at the present rate — ’tis presumed she 
may be got off the next rise of the water without sustaining any 
material damage — these three ships drew nearly the same depth of 
water. The Penrose which draws more made no attempt to pass, and 
now lies safely in the bason; where she has already weathered out one 
year. 

Tuesday, April 21. To close the misfortune of those gentlemen, 
whose enterprize entitles them to the extreme reverse of what has 
befallen them and the best wishes of their countrymen ; a large covered 
boat (a lighter) belonging to the owner of the Rufus King, and lying 
in the bason laden with tobacco and cordage, took fire and was de- 
stroyed. The flame spread so rapidly that the only alternative was 
to extinguish it by sinking her— what part of the cargo, was not 
entirely lost is very much damaged. The place was crowded with 
small crafts, some of which received injury. 

One solitary consolation is that no lives have been lost — a man of 
the Rufus King was severely bruised with the tiller, perhaps mor- 
tally.”° 
Apparently neither the ‘‘Tuscarora’’ nor the ‘‘ Rufus King’”’ 

were total losses. Schultz speaks of one of them worth $10,000 
being sold for $1,500. Cramer mentions that in the spring of 
1808 the ‘‘Tuscarora’’ grounded on Flint Island about 100 miles 
below the Falls and was stripped by thieves of $2,000 worth of 
bolts, bands, rings, and other equipment.* The Louisiana Gazette 
of January 27, 1809, notes the arrival at New Orleans of the 
ship ‘‘Rufus King’’ of Marietta. 

The embargo was the second reason for the decline of Ohio 
shipbuilding, or at least so it appeared to the budding capitalists 
of Marietta. A poet a little more polished than the bluff old 
shipbuilder who celebrated Marietta’s first venture now struck 
his lyre to add a discordant note to the western hymn to dem- 
ocracy. 


Our ships all in motion 
Once whiten’d the Ocean 
They sailed and returned with a cargo; 
29 See also Hildreth Papers, II, 34; Schultz, Travels, I, 191-92. 
30 Jbid.; Cramer, Navigator, 127. One of the owners of the ‘‘ Tusearora’’ is given 48 


Jones and since he was the original owner it was probably the ‘‘ Rufus King’’ which 
changed hands. 
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Now doomed to decay 
They have fallen a prey 
To Jefferson, worms, and embargo."* 


Hildreth stated that the embargo put a stop to all mercantile 
operations and ruined a number of the merchants of Marietta. 
One of them who had a ship and cargo in New Orleans at the 
time lost over ten thousand dollars on the venture.** With a few 
belated exceptions the building of seagoing vessels on the Ohio 
may be looked upon as dead after 1808. Marietta built schooners 
in 1809, 1812, and in 1816. Pittsburgh sent out a brig in 1810 
and Columbia in 1817 launched the brig ‘‘Cincinnatus’’ of 170 
tons. The shipyards turned to the building of river barges which 
in size compared favorably with the schooners and brigs of 
the early days and after 1812 devoted themselves to steamboats. 
It was not until the 1840’s that there came a revival of the 
building of ocean craft on the Ohio, Marietta, as before, being 
the center of activities. The canalization of the Falls, the re- 
moval of snags, and the charting of the rivers made this period 
probably more successful than that in the early years of the 
century, but since it came wholly within the steamboat age it 
falls outside the limits of this article.** 

It is well for the modern observer to avoid over-estimating the 
importance of western shipbuilding. Even as a psychological 
factor it must not be over-rated — the westerners themselves 
after the first blush of enthusiasm regarded it as a subject for 
oratory rather than financial investment. The pioneers’ hopes 
of making the Ohio a great shipbuilding center were formed in 
blissful ignorance of the numerous obstacles which the courses 
of the Ohio and Mississippi offered to the navigators of unwieldy 
ocean craft. The experiences encountered between 1801 and 1808 
did much to dampen their ardor and one can scarcely avoid a 
sneaking thought that perhaps the shipbuilders were glad to 
cast the blame for the wreck of their ships and their hopes upon 
the broad shoulders of Jefferson. 


51In Hulbert, loc. cit., 732. Cist, Cinn. Miscellany, I, 205, mentions both the 
embargo and the disasters at the Falls as the reasons for the decline of western 
shipbuilding. 

82 Hildreth, Memoirs, 309. On this subject see also Jervis Cutler, Topographical 
Description, 19-20. 

8° Ambler, History of Transportation, 101-106. 
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The shipbuilding ventures of the early days in the West were 
not of very great economic importance. Accepting the previous 
estimate of about 10,000 tons of shipping, the cargoes carried, 
when spread over twenty years and compared with the half 
million or more tons brought by barge, keel, and flatboat, could 
not have been very important. The $500,000 presumably received 
for the ships was likewise small when placed beside the 
$150,000,000 probably received for western goods shipped to 
New Orleans in the first two decades of the century. Thus, 
shipbuilding on the western waters, whatever its romantic in- 
terest, can scarcely be regarded as more than a minor phase of 
the westward movement. 

34 This statement of tonnage, an estimate, but certainly not an overestimate, is 
based upon the New Orleans wharf register, 1806-1823, preserved in the City Hall 
of New Orleans. During that time over 12,000 flatboats, to say nothing of other 
eraft, landed at that city. The average flatboat carried a burden of forty or fifty 
tons. The best, surviving statistics on the value of the traffic are in William F. 
Switzler’s report on the internal commerce of the United States, in House Executive 
Documents, 50 Cong., 1 Sess., no. 6, pt. 2, pp. 184-85, 191, 199. In the two periods 


1801-1808 and 1815-20 over $92,000,000 worth of goods were received at New 
Orleans, according to this estimate. 





“PRO-SOUTHERN’”’ INFLUENCES IN THE FREE WEST 
1840-1865 


By Henry Ciype Huspart 


It is commonly thought that leaders in the slaveholding 
South, in the years when that section was a major economic and 
political foree in American history, sought allies in the region 
north of the Ohio River. A favorable public opinion and favor- 
able votes in Congress were solicited from these non-slavehold- 
ing neighbors. Indeed, it is said, parts of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and other states of the free West did become friendly to the 
South; here ‘‘dough faces’’ and ‘‘northern men with southern 
principles’’ were to be found in large numbers in the forties and 
fifties and here, during the Civil War, Copperheads abounded. 
In the minds of lake region and eastern abolitionists there was 
no doubt but that the great Stephen A. Douglas and his hun- 
dreds of thousands of followers in the West of that day, were 
‘‘pro-southern.’’ ‘‘Egypt,’’ it was rashly alleged, was ready to 
secede and join the South. The abolitionist tendency in northern 
Ohio, in Michigan, Wisconsin, and the Chicago region only 
served to make doubly clear the pro-southern bent of the rest of 
the West. 

Did, in truth, the imperialistic South draw large portions of 
the West into its expansive and powerful grip? Was the Jack- 
sonian West, so recently a major sectional influence, overthrown 
in the great conflict between the North-East and the South? 
These questions seem to merit a negative answer. Western self 
consciousness and sectional interests — ever so persistent and 
deep seated — were not to be swallowed up even in so great a 
maelstrom as America’s classic national conflict. It is hoped that 
the present study will make it clear, that, although southern in 
fluences did seek to operate north of the Ohio, although the 
South struggled with the East for Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio 
and for twenty years made this doubtful region the great na- 
tional political battlefield, nevertheless no considerable portion 

45 
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of the free West became predominately pro-southern. In vast 
stretches of territory lying north of the Ohio and among millions 
of people the Jacksonian West persisted. 

Various studies have made clear and it needs only to be re. 
peated that in the early decades of the nineteenth century, West 
and South were hardly distinguishable terms. In this early 
period, the region north of the Ohio could not, of course, escape 
the fact of geographical nearness to the slave holding South and 
the influences arising from this relationship. Streams of popu- 
lation came from Virginia and were a part of that larger win- 
ning of the West by which Virginians and Carolinians estab- 
lished Kentucky and Tennessee and they or their sons in turn 
crossed the Ohio and, joining with men from Pennsylvania, 
undertook to set up the new commonwealths of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois and to protect them from the Indians and the Eng- 
lish.* 

It is true that men from the South were prominent in the life 
and politics of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa up to the Civil 
War. In Indiana, in 1850, the number of persons born in slave- 
holding states was greater than the total number born in New 
England, New York, and Pennsylvania combined.’ It must be 
added, however, that none of the other states equalled Indiana 
in the proportion which the southern born element bore to the 
total population. 

No accurate estimate can be made of the numerical strength 
of the social, political, or cultural influence of this population 
factor. The fact that many of those who migrated north were 
themselves anti-slavery, must be taken into consideration. New- 
comers into a region readily take on the habits and interests of 
their new environment. Even southern born men and women 
living in the free West in the forties and fifties could not be 
called southerners; much less could the children and grand- 


1Clarence W. Alvord, The Illinois Country, 1673-1818 (Chicago, 1922); W. V. 
Pooley, The Settlement of Illinois, 1830-1850 (Madison, 1908). 

2 Seventh Census of the United States, 1850, Table V, showing nativities of the 
population; Robert E. Chaddock, Ohio Before 1850 (New York, 1908), 18, 20, 37, 
39, 40-45, 60, 63; W. E. Henry, ‘‘Some Elements of Indiana’s Population,’’ in In- 
diana Historical Society Publications (Indianapolis, 1895-), IV, no. 6 (1908), 


384, 387, 389; Theodore C. Pease, The Frontier State, 1818-1848 (Springfield, 1918), 
chap. i. 
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children of those who earlier had migrated from the South into 
this region, be so called. However, this population strain no 
doubt gave a certain color to social life and habits of mind in the 
West, softened pioneer sternness of life, blunted the edges of 
that angularity which settlers from New England and New York 
revealed, and thus helped to give to the later middle westerner 
certain affable southern traits. As a keen western observer said 
in 1844, the hospitable and generous Virginian, with his ten- 
dency toward homely philosophy and abstraction, met face to 
face in the ‘‘Great Valley’’ the New Englander, frugal, thrifty, 
curious, and austere but possessed of a fine fund of quiet hu- 
mor.’ The society resulting from this impact was first of all 
western, but in all the ‘‘lower’’ West, there was manifest more 
of the southerner and perhaps of the Pennsylvanian, than of the 
Yankee. Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois felt in marked degree the 
influence of a certain distinct southern type, the zestful, rollick- 
ing Kentuckians and Virginians, men less interested in accum- 
ulating fortunes, given, like Abraham Lincoln, alike to humor 
and gravity, delighting in epigrams and in keen observation of 
life and manners.‘ 

There were, here and there — in Cincinnati, in Chillicothe, 
Ohio, and in towns in southern Indiana and southern and central 
Illinois and as far up as Dubuque, Iowa — leading families in 
which the usages of southern polite society were observed. They 
were familiar with New Orleans culture and the social life on 
Ohio and Mississippi River steamboats. The same religious 
denominations that were strong in the South were strong in the 
West — Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians, together with 
that newer and more distinctly border state sect, the Campbel- 
lites or ‘‘Christians.’’ While evangelical zeal, rigid orthodoxy, 
and Calvinistie austerity were common to both sections, it can- 
not be said that the pro-slavery sentiment that came to be so 
noticeable in southern preachers was entertained with equal 
fervor by large numbers of their brethren north of the Ohio. 

Local tradition, state constitutions, laws and forms of local 


° Democratic Monthly Magazine (Columbus, 1844), I (1844), 186, 187, 192, 193. 
‘Carrie Prudence Kofoid, ‘‘ Puritan Influences in the Formative Years of Illinois 


History,’’ in Illinois State Historical Library Publications (Springfield, 1899-), no. 
10 (1905), 303. 
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government in these free states, long reflected the Virginia and 
Kentucky strains in the population. There was in all the West 
in 1840 a lively tradition that they were indebted to Kentuckians 
and Virginians for protection from extermination by the Indian 
and from conquest by the British in the War of 1812. There was 
a vivid memory of the work of Kentucky’s brave sons at Tippe- 
canoe and the River Raisin, and of Jackson’s men at the battle 
of New Orleans. A sentimental attachment for the Mississippi 
River lingered as a bond that held the upper and lower parts of 
the Great Valley together and as the sole means of access by 
water to the sea — a bond of unity destined to be rudely shaken 
in later years. In Indiana, Illinois, and lowa the county or south- 
ern type of local government was established and was, in the 
period from 1840 to 1860, resisting the growth of the eastern 
township form which found some favor in the northern and 
newer parts of these states.° 

A further similarity between the attitude of men north of the 
Ohio and those south of it, is revealed in the harsh treatment of 
the free Negro in their midst — more recent events in the North, 
however, might be pointed to as showing that this is no more a 
southern or a western than an American attitude. Provisions in 
state constitutions regarding the status of the Negro, statutes, 
and court decisions constitute what might be called black codes. 
Negro suffrage was bitterly opposed in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Iowa * — such sentiment for it as emanated from the West- 
ern Reserve, Chicago, and the abolition centers of Michigan and 
Wisconsin, was not enough to secure its adoption even in the 
lake states until a late date. While, on the question of granting 
civil rights, Ohio and the lake states were more moderate, In- 

5Chaddock, Ohio Before 1850, 76, 77; Albert Shaw, ‘‘Local Government in 
Illinois,’’ in Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science 
(Baltimore, 1883-), I, pt. iii, 1-19; Jesse Macy, ‘‘ Institutional Beginnings in 4 
Western State,’’ in ibid., II, pt. vii; Evarts B. Greene, The Government of Illinois, 
its History and Administration (New York, 1904). 

6 J. V. Smith, Report of the Debates and Proceedings of the Convention for the 
Revision of the Constitution of the State of Ohio, 1850-51 (Columbus, 1851), I, 59; 
II, 550-51; Report of the Debates and Proceedings of the Convention for the Re- 
vision of the Constitution of the State of Indiana (Indianapolis, 1850), I, 141, 142, 
228, 244, 246, 247, 250, 283; Oliver M. Dickerson, ‘‘ Illinois Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1862,’’ in University of Illinois Studies (Urbana, 1900-13), I, no. 9 (1905), 


passim ; Debates of the Constitutional Convention of the State of Iowa (Davenport, 
1857), II, 917. 
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diana and Illinois, dominated for so long a time by their south- 
ern and central parts, were relentlessly hostile. Both states had 
codes which on paper were extremely severe and although there 
is no evidence of rigid enforcement, these notorious enactments 
were more than dead letters. Negroes were forbidden by law to 
enter both states; in Indiana contracts made with Negroes and 
mulattoes who entered the state were to be void; in Llinois the 
free Negro could not hold property and by ‘‘Logan’s Black 
Law’’ of 1853 a Negro coming into the state could be fined and, 
if unable to pay, could be sold for a length of time sufficient to 
pay his fine and costs." There is every evidence that the free 
Negro throughout the West, besides being the object of legal dis- 
qualification in these respects was then, as now, the object of 
unbending social ostracism. 

Another bond between the South and the West was economic 
in nature and arose from their common interest in trade by the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers. This commercial interdependence, 
like so many of these southern-western relationships, was rela- 
tively greater at an earlier day, but in the forties and fifties it 
was still a major factor in the economic and, indirectly, the 
political life, of the West. It may never be possible to compute 
accurately how much of the free West from 1840 to 1860 was 
dependent on the southern states for a market, how extensive 
were the commercial relations of Cincinnati and other river 
towns with the South, how large was the volume of railroad 
traffic when it developed in the later fifties, or when and by what 
a margin east-going trade by lake and railroad became greater 
in volume than south-going traffic by river and railroad. The 
“river news’’ in Cincinnati, New Albany, Louisville, and St. 
Louis papers shows plainly, however, that there was an intense 
trade activity, as do also other reports and special studies. 

In the early forties probably more than half of the people in 


7 Debates, Indiana Convention, II, 1788, 1791, 1792; Indiana Brevier Legislative 
Reports (Indianapolis and South Bend, 1858-87), IV (1861), 60, 62, 161; Norman 
D. Harris, The History of Negro Servitude in Illinois (Chicago, 1904), chap. viii; 
General Laws of the State of Illinois (Springfield, 1853), 57-60; Alton Weekly 
Courier, January 19, 28, February 11, 18, March 4, 1853; Arthur C. Cole, The Era 
of the Civil War (Springfield, 1919), 225, 226, 335, 336; Thomas J. McCormick 
(ed.), Memoirs of Gustav Koerner, 1809-1896 (Cedar Rapids, 1909), II, 30, 31; 
‘Pardon of Six Men of the Crime of Being Negroes,’’ in Illinois State Historical 
Society Transactions (Springfield, 1900-), no. 15 (1910), 50. 
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the region north of the Ohio and east of the Missouri were de- 
pendent on southern routes for a market.* By 1860, although the 
total amount of territory dependent on southern markets had 
considerably declined due to the rapid growth of the eastern 
trade, nevertheless the south-bound trade by river was larger in 
absolute volume and value than it had been in 1840. Inadequate 
statistics indicate that from 1841 to 1851 produce worth between 
two and three hundred million dollars went to the South by 
river; from 1856 to 1861 an average of 1,150,000 barrels of flour 
were annually received at New Orleans. The year 1859-60 be- 
came noted as ‘‘the best year on the river.’’ ® 

Wheat and flour, beef, pork, lard, whiskey, and manufactured 
articles, especially clothing, farm machinery, and furniture, 
from Cincinnati and other river towns, from the Wabash River, 
from ‘‘Egypt’’ and from the Illinois River Valley were carried 
down in amounts altogether surprising to those who have been 
led to think that the trade of the West became easily deflected 
eastward. In return the South sent back molasses, sugar, cotton, 
or money payments. There were certain years when the zone of 
southern trading interests extended as far up as Pittsburgh, 
Logansport, Peoria, and Dubuque. It was, however, Cincinnati, 
Madison, New Albany, Louisville, and St. Louis that were the 
important entrepdts for the trade of the free West with the 
South. The Cincinnati Enquirer, speaking for thousands of peo- 
ple in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois repeatedly pointed out that the 
prosperity of Cincinnati and the whole lower West was bound 
up in the furtherance of this southern trade, in the continued 
culture of cotton at the South and in the use of slaves as neces- 
sary for that culture; it deprecated any political agitation that 
would disturb reciprocal western-southern relations.’® The New 
Albany Ledger said, ‘‘There is a great and fertile region em- 
bracing Kentucky, Missouri and a large portion of Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois whose people are not to any considerable extent 


8 ‘*Report of Col. J. J. Abert of the Corps of Topographical Engineers,’’ Senate 
Executive Documents, 30 Cong., 1 Sess., II, no. 4, pp. 8, 14, et passim; James Hall, 
The West, Its Commerce and Navigation (Cincinnati, 1848), 202, 212, 213, et passim. 

9 Report on Internal Commerce of the United States, 1887 (Washington, 1888), 
209, 211, 213, 215; Emory R. Johnson, History of the Domestic and Foreign Con- 
merce of the United States (Washington, 1915), I, 241-43, 246. 

10 Cincinnati Enquirer, January 20, February 6, 26, 1861. 
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effected by the ultraism of either of the extremes, who would in 
the event of a convulsion of the Republic, be drawn together by 
ties of commerce.’’ * From 1858 to 1861 the trade of the Illinois 
Central with the South became increasingly large; at times 
freight accumulated at Cairo beyond the power of railroad and 
steamship companies to handle it. In 1860 direct through connec- 
tions were established between Chicago and New Orleans; in that 
same year the Times, a bitter opponent of the anti-southern feel- 
ing that had arisen in the northern city, urged the strengthening 
of this trading interest. ‘‘It is to be hoped that politicians will 
not by their loud mouthed intolerance, prevent the establishment 
of large commercial business between Chicago and Memphis.’’ ** 
But the geographical proximity of the South to the West and 
the bonds of common interest did not make the West or any con- 
siderable portion of it pro-southern. They only lent a certain 
color to western politics and life. Political developments in 
Qhio, Indiana, and Illinois from 1840 to 1870 reveal that, while 
there was a constant western-southern interplay, the tug of 
southern forces, though always present, was never dominant and 
was repeatedly repelled. The Democratic party, no doubt the 
greatest single bond holding the sections together, did appear at 
times to be tying portions of the West to the chariot wheels of 
the South. As to the lake region, it became evident in the forties, 
several years before the formation of the Republican party, that 
that section lay well out of the pale of southern influence; in 
addition, repeated protest movements in Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois show how doubtful the hold of the Democratic South was 
even on these ‘‘homes of its friends.’’ A more detailed study of 
these movements of protest will substantiate these statements. 
In the bouyant spirit of the forties, a sectional political group, 
called the progressive western Democracy, was forming. It 
championed a western version of the rights of man, of Jeffer- 
sonian individual liberty and agrarianism, and of the right of 
revolution. It opposed ‘‘pro-British’’ taxes and ‘‘soulless,’’ 
Whiggish bankers and capitalists; it favored the farmer and 
the mechanic and had a good word for the newly arrived for- 
eigner and the Catholic. Clement L. Vallandigham in his earliest 


‘1 New Albany Ledger, November 21, 1860, February 5, 1861. 
‘2 Chicago Times, January 28, 1860. 
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appearance in American politics took a frank position on the 
side of what was ‘‘sometimes sneeringly called the ‘progressive’ 
school of politics.’’ Samuel Medary, a prominent journalist of 
Ohio, said, ‘‘There is a progressing, a reforming, radical spirit 
spreading over the civilized world and let Ohio not be the last to 
partake of its regenerating spirit. ... It belongs to the United 
States to stir up free principles over the world.’’ ** An exuberant 
enthusiasm for territorial expansion possessed these Democrats 
and their leaders; to them however, expansion meant ‘‘manifest 
destiny’’ and the spread of the ‘‘democratic principle’’ which, if 
need be, they, like French revolutionists, were ready to extend 
by the sword. If they strongly favored the annexation of Texas, 
their vote carried with it no special desire to extend slavery. It 
was, as Stephen A. Douglas later said, elevated far above that 
question. They voted for the ‘‘extension of territory, of com- 
merce, of navigation, of political power, of national security and 
glory. 99 14 

Although these western Democrats, traditional Jacksonians 
as they were, found themselves politically allied with the south- 
ern slave-holding Democracy, they repeatedly revolted and as- 
serted their rights, holding as they did some such relation to 
the dominant national party as western insurgent or progressive 
Republicans in recent years have held to those of the East. For 
instance, when the question of Oregon came up, they demanded 
that unwilling southern leaders take an aggressive stand for all 
the territory in dispute. Led by such ‘‘progressives’’ and ‘‘hot- 
spurs’’ as William Allen of Ohio, Edward A. Hannegan of In- 
diana, and Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois, they called for the 
building of roads across the Rockies, the reaffirmation of the 
Monroe Doctrine, an increase in the navy, and, if necessary, war 
with Great Britain.’® Oregon, they said, was needed for the ex- 
tension of free institutions and for poor men who wanted homes. 
But the Polk administration turned against them; the slow 


13 Speeches, Arguments, Addresses and Letters of Clement L. Vallandigham (New 
York, 1864), 91; Samuel Medary (ed.), The New Constitution (Columbus, 1849) 
48, 221, 281, et passim. 

14 Albert J. Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1858 (Boston, 1928), II, 106. 

15 National Intelligencer, November 8, 1845; Chicago Daily Journal, February 2, 
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methods of diplomacy were put to work and ‘‘aged, grave and 
experienced grannies’’ of the East and South like John C. 
Calhoun, ‘‘the aristocrat and patrician,’’ put through the com- 
promise that deprived them of what they had hoped for in voting 
for Polk in 1844. A spirit of protest swept through the West. 
Douglas said a ‘‘game’’ had been played, Allen resigned as 
chairman of the Senate committee on foreign relations, and lead- 
ing Democratic papers like the Indianapolis Sentinel and the 
Illinois State Register resented the action of their own adminis 
tration. Senator Hannegan charged the South with ‘‘ Punic 
faith,’’ saying that when the Nueces boundary in Texas was in 
question, they took the whole, but that they were quite willing to 
compromise on Oregon.*® 

Further aroused by Polk’s veto of the River and Harbor bill 
of 1847, some western Democrats, including Allen G. Thurman 
of Ohio, went so far as to support the Wilmot Proviso. On this 
question of slavery in the new territories they were, however, 
much less interested than were the southern slaveholders on the 
one hand, and the rising Free Soilers on the East and the lake 
region, on the other. Very soon doctrines of non-intervention 
and popular sovereignty arose and were eagerly seized upon by 
them, doctrines much better suited to their geographical loca- 
tion, more in accord with their beliefs in local self government 
and home rule, and less likely to cause an immediate break with 
the South. 

It is a mistake to assume that, because the lake region became 
anti-slavery and ‘‘radical,’’ the spirit of the lower West was 
pro-southern. Samuel Medary, William Allen, Stephen A. 
Douglas, Clement L. Vallandigham, Thomas A. Hendricks, and 
George H. Pendleton were not pro-southern but, like their mil- 
lions of followers, western men and ‘‘progressives’’ who, em- 
barrassed and thwarted as their political allies in the South 
became pro-slavery and secessionist, and the lake district went 
over to the Republican party, still sought to proclaim the inter 


16 Niles’ Register (Baltimore and Philadelphia, 1811-1849), LXIX (1846), 278, 
“89-90, 368 ff.; Indianapolis Sentinel, July 8, 1846; Clark E. Persinger, ‘‘ The 
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est of the West. Before, during, and after the Civil War, they 
kept alive a spirit of discontent, opposed alike to the East, the 
South, and the lake district, a spirit which later took the form of 
_the Greenbackism of Pendleton and the free-silverism of Bryan, 
The ideals of Jefferson and Jackson seemed to be entrusted to 
their hands and under their leadership were to reassert their 
old-time vitality and recuperative power. If, in view of the more 
pronounced anti-slavery developments in the lake region, the 
party seemed in the fifties to be less buoyant and ‘‘ revolution. 
ary’’ than in the forties, and under Douglas to take on a more 
materialistic tone, nevertheless they still kept alive old ideas of 
individualism, tolerance, laissez faire, local autonomy, hostility 
to the East and to the tariff, belief in union by compromise, to 
which was now being added squatter sovereignty as a western, 
democratic, fair and square method of dealing with slavery in 
_ the territories. There were thus two types of western ‘‘progres- 
sivism’’ — that of the lakes or upper West and that of the lower 
West of the river valleys. 

The more nearly pro-southern men in the West were a differ- 
ent group with a much smaller following: Senators A. C. Dodge 
and G. W. Jones of lowa, Senator Jesse D. Bright of Indiana, 
and Governor John Reynolds of Illinois. Even with these men 
the alliance was as much a question of long standing friendship 
with southern leaders, of tradition, of extreme partisanship and 
loyalty to the ‘‘machine,’’ as it was one of pro-southern senti- 
ment. But it was a thorough-going loyalty and it led them nearly 
always to favor pro-slavery measures such as the fugitive slave 
law of 1850 and the Lecompton constitution for Kansas in 1857. 
They were jealous of Douglas and the progressive wing; Jones, 
Bright, and their colleague, Fitch, threw their weight against 
him in his fight against Buchanan and the Lecompton constitu- 
tion; they saw him as the western man that he really was and 
warned southerners not to trust him; they were pro-Buchanan 
and pro-southern regulars and opposed the nomination of 
Douglas for the presidency in 1860." Jones and Bright held out 

17 Lew Wallace, An Autobiography (New York, 1906), I, 248, 250; John C. Parish, 
George Wallace Jones (Iowa City, 1912), 51, 55; William E. Dodd, ‘‘ The Fight for 
the Northwest,’’ in American Historical Review (New York, 1895-), XVI (1911), 
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as staunch bitter-enders. Widely recognized as distinctly old- 
time pro-southern sympathizers, they were, in the first months 
of Civil War, accused of collusion with Jefferson Davis and the 
Confederacy; Bright, himself, later, was expelled from the 
United States Senate.** 

As to the Kansas-Nebraska bill and popular sovereignty, 
which Chase and Sumner proclaimed a dastardly pro-slavery 
scheme,'® the careful historian today asks whether their fears 
regarding the bill were not to a large degree imaginary. Popu- 
lar sovereignty, while in itself neither a pro-slavery nor a free 
soil doctrine, may have produced results not unfavorable to 
freedom in the new territories and states. In California, Con- 
gress, in 1850, recognized a state of freedom which had already 
been achieved by the workings of local forces. New Mexico un- 
der the non-interventionist terms of the compromise of 1850 was, 
as a result of ‘‘natural’’ forces, destined to be free. It was, as 
Webster said, not necessary to pass a law, and thus needlessly 
reénact the will of God. And now in Kansas, out of the welter of 
trouble, bloody encounter, faction, federal interference, and mis- 
management — troubles, indeed, not all due to popular sover- 
eignty, but partly attributable to the fact that all new communi- 
ties must wrestle with problems of law and order — came 
evidence that free state men were in a majority. 

Douglas, himself, seems to have felt that popular sovereignty 
would make the western territories free.** To him and to other 
western Democrats, the Kansas-Nebraska bill was designed to 
achieve the opening up of a new frontier to settlement and de- 
velopment, an opening already too long delayed; it was part and 
parcel of the western expansionist boom of the early fifties; its 
economies were western rather than southern. This is not say- 
ing that the South — in the struggle for sectional power — was 
not to achieve a temporary and theoretical gain by the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise and the abstract ‘‘right’’ to take 
their property into these territories. What little advantage 
there was in this, southern leaders were eager to seize and use 
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for the time being, but they and many Republicans were soon 
forced to recognize the free soil possibilities in popular sover. 
eignty. Indeed some of the latter were quick to see the ayvail- 
ability of Douglas as a great anti-slavery leader and sought to 
have him ally with them against the South.” The logic of events 
and the inescapable fact that they were both western men, were 
making Douglas and Lincoln more alike than divergent on the 
questions that vexed the country on the eve of the Civil War. 
The fact that they were the leaders of opposing parties, made 
them appear more divergent than they were in reality. Indeed, 
the great Lincoln-Douglas debates of 1858 may have been more 
a contest in forensic acumen and political strategy, than a con- 
flict of fundamental difference of view on the practical question 
whether there was any real danger of slavery actually being - 
finally established in either Kansas or Nebraska. 

In those years the Douglas western Democracy, the largest 
and more nearly national group in the party, strong in all the 
states on both sides of the Ohio River and stretching from Mis- 
souri to New Jersey, sought to overthrow the Buchanan machine 
and brush aside the old time eastern and the Jones-Bright west- 
ern factions, thus rescuing this great party from southern 
pro-slavery control. It was distinctly a western insurgent move- 
ment, similar to that in the forties. Douglas protested against 
the pro-slavery Lecompton constitution for Kansas and braved 
party proscription; his followers fought to a finish against the 
domination of Yancey pro-slavery Democrats in the Charleston 
Convention in 1860. These well known facts need only to be 
marshalled together and their cumulative effect noted. 

From 1858 to 1860 radical pro-slavery men in the South saw 
that their near-at-hand enemy and the one first to be dealt with 
was Douglas and his following. The fight of these western men 
against a positive recognition of slavery in new territories and 
states was pro-union and free soil in tendency. If there was in 
it an undue portion of western fighting spirit, of rash condem- 
nation of ‘‘ Black Republicans,’’ of personal ambition on the part 
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of Douglas, and of determination on the part of his followers to 
make him president, nevertheless the movement spoke for the 
West and for great middle border free and slave states stretch- 
ing from Missouri to New Jersey; it spoke for preserving the 
union of Webster and Clay by a squatter sovereignty com- 
promise; it opposed the formation of hostile, sectional parties 
north and south. Western Democratic leaders saw clearly that 
a slave code for territories was absolutely repugnant to their 
people back home, to those important central, and doubtful, 
counties of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois without which no Demo- 
erat or Republican in 1860 could hope to be elected president.” 
A platform and candidate pledged to protect slavery in the terri- 
tories might carry certain counties in Egypt, might receive a 
few thousand votes from ‘‘the pocket’’ (southern Indiana), and 
other scattered centers, but the Douglas West as a whole would 
fight it to the end. ‘‘So help us God,’’ added Payne of Ohio at 
the Charleston Convention, in an impassioned attack on southern 
Democrats.” 

Led by this same Payne, by Pugh of Ohio, and Richardson of 
Illinois, the Douglas men at Charleston hurled violent epithets 
at the Yancey men, classing them with ‘‘abolitionist traitors’’ in 
the North. ‘‘For years the Democracy have been cursed with a 
restless, unhappy and turbulent set of men,’’ said the leading 
Democratic paper of the West, ‘‘who hang around southern 
county seats and court houses getting up meetings of the people. 
... [They] have been a blight and mildew on the national De- 
mocracy. The Union and Constitution loving people of the North 
have been disgusted with their ignorant, brutal and domineering 
rule.’? Western Democrats, it added, opposed ‘‘southern rebel- 
lion’? as well as ‘‘rebellion in the North.’’** The contest at 
Charleston was a terrific political battle, a ‘‘spectacle of pro- 
digious significance.’? An eyewitness, who was soon to become 
a leading editor in the West, says that as the party of Jefferson 
and Jackson faced dissolution, there were ‘‘mutterings with 
White lips that the hour of revolution was at hand.’’ *° The split 
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came; Abraham Lincoln carried the ‘‘doubtful counties’”’ and 
was elected president. In Ohio, Indiana, and Lllinois, he received 
five hundred and forty thousand votes; Douglas received four 
hundred and sixty thousand; Breckinridge, the southern candi- 
date, received a scant twenty-six thousand. Six months later 
Douglas and hundreds of thousands of his western followers 
threw their support to Lincoln and the Union. 

A war of sections was on, a war very unwelcome to the lower 
West and one in which it found itself caught as in a vise. 
Douglas, indeed, came out for Union by war, and many able 
western Democratic leaders followed him, but he had, before the 
firing on Sumter, condemned resort to force. ‘‘ War is disunion, 
certain, inevitable, irrevocable. I am for peace to save the 
Union.’’ ** Soon the great Douglas was in his grave but these 
words were repeated hundreds of times in speeches and news- 
papers in the West and helped to create sentiment for a cause 
which Douglas himself would probably have disapproved — the 


~ eause of the peace Democracy. The peace Democrats began to 


form as early as the fall of 1861; in the congressional elections 
of 1862 they were at their height; they were still strong in 1863 
and 1864. 

This much maligned group of men and their hundreds of 
thousands of followers in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and other 
parts of the West, their careers both during and after the war, 
stand in great need of reappraisal. The most prominent were 
Vallandigham, Allen, Thurman, and Pendleton in Ohio, Vorhees 
and Hendricks in Indiana, and Richardson in Illinois. Others 
like Long, Pugh, and Olds in Ohio, W. J. and J. C. Allen and 
Melville Fuller of Illinois, and Henry Clay Dean of Iowa were 
important local leaders. And still another class, represented by 
Sam Medary and Dennis Mahony, had very great influence. They 
were the editors of such important papers as the Columbus 
Crisis, the Dayton Empire, the Cincinnati Enquirer, the Indian- 
apolis Sentinel, the Chicago Times, and the Dubuque Herald. 
These state and national figures, these local leaders, these edi- 
tors, were turbulent and restless; they have gone down in his- 
tory as petty, factious, nagging, and disreputable obstruction- 
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ists, or under the still more opprobrious epithets of Copper- 
heads and traitors. Under them the pendulum of western poli- 
ties seemed to swing far over in the direction of the South. Their 
motives and actions are extremely difficult to appraise. Their 
speeches in state legislatures, on the stump and in Congress, 
their editorials and the parrot-like repetition of these speeches 
and editorials in the dozens of small neighborhood peace sheets, 
revealed much extreme partisanship, much demagogism and 
selfish ambition, much straining after dramatic effects, and 
when arrests and trials came, no little affection of persecution 
and martyrdom.” 

‘‘Where a thousand men, over a year ago expected the South 
to be thrashed back into the Union,’’ said the Columbus Crisis 
in 1862, ‘‘now searcely one can be found. ... We find an appar- 
ently endless war on our hands the resources of half the old 
Union fastened up, and half the materials of progress for the 
North isolated . . . the precious metals out of circulation... 
prices of commodities doubled, taxation more than quadrupled 
... hundreds of thousands of Negroes seduced or stolen from 
their lawful owners ... and the bastard government remaining 
administered but on the caprices of reckless wire-pullers.’’ * 
Such was the tone of their opposition. On the last day of the 
year Medary of the Crisis published the following summary of 
its events as he saw them. The year 1862 ‘‘has been a year of 
blood and plunder — a year of carnage and conflagrations — a 
year of imbecility, of falsehood and corruption — a year of bas- 
tilles, persecutions and tears — a year of despotism, pride and 
vain glory — a year of sorrow, desolation and death.’’*” It was 
a partial, harsh, and bitter judgment of what History in her 
strange, tragic, and fumbling way was attempting to accomplish 
by blood and death at Antietam, by Fredericksburg’s mistakes 
and horror, by Lincoln’s patience, and by his proclamation of 
freedom for slaves that was to go into effect the following day. 


27 For speeches in Congress see Cong. Globe for years 1862, 1863, 1864; for 
speeches in state legislature of Indiana see Indiana Brevier Legislative Reports, VI 
(1863), passim; for Vallandigham’s campaign, see Columbus Crisis, June 17, July 
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The much discussed military conspiracies and far-flung plots 
in the West in 1863 and 1864 have been associated with such 
secret orders as the Knights of the Golden Circle and Sons 
of Liberty. Special students have long since revealed these 
‘*conspiracies”’ as ill-conceived and poorly executed.* The secret 
orders were, at their best, rather doubtful aids to the peace 
Democrats, sorry specimens of outdoor fraternal societies, or- 
ganized by second or third rate politicians and local promoters, 
who attempted to express Jefferson’s and Calhoun’s political 
and constitutional theories by associating them with a meaning. 
less mummery and wordy, cabalistic rites. As to the long story 
of local threat and counter threat; of neighborhood disorder and 
feud in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa; of desertion from the 
army; of attacks on draft offices; of the mobbing of local news- 
paper editors and the destruction of presses, both Copperhead 
and union, much of such strain, such sullen, furtive opposition, 
is a natural product of war conditions. 

But the more formal and respectable opposition in state legis- 
latures, in Congress, on the stump, and in the newspapers cannot 
be discounted so readily. However, to call the discontented 
western leaders and their followers traitors, is to pass over his- 
torical issues too lightly. Many United States congressmen and 
senators, a future justice of the Supreme Court, future candi- 
dates for the nomination for president and a future vice-presi- 
dent were more or less identified with this movement. The move- 
ment was more than momentary partisan bitterness and vituper- 
ation, it was, moreover, far from mere ‘‘pro-southern”’ 
sympathy; it had a geographic, economic, and political basis. 
The congressional elections of 1862 in the West in which Abra- 
ham Lincoln was repudiated at the polls by this opposition 
Democracy was an arresting and important political phenom- 
enon, as was also the Vallandigham campaign for the governor- 
ship of Ohio in 1863. The arrest of newspaper editors, too, pre- 
sented important problems and the great case in constitutional 
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law to which Lambdin B. Milligan has given his name stands as 
a monument to the significance of the issues there involved." 
This stubborn and shifty opposition movement found many is- 
sues, genuine and spurious, ready at hand. In the early years of 
the war they complained of the loss of their southern market; 
then of the draft and of the emancipation policy, claiming that it 
would bring a flood of free Negroes across the Ohio into their 
states. In 1863 their protest was against the terrible bloodshed 
and suffering, debt, taxation, and arbitrary arrests. In 1863 and 
1864 many of them boldly demanded an armistice and peace.” 
All along there was an emphasis on state rights and on ‘‘the 
constitution as it is and the union as it was.’’ 

Careful study reveals in much of this a thwarted West again 
asserting itself; it suggests pre-war protests of the forties and 
fifties and it is to be continued in post-war times. These men 
and their hundreds of thousands of followers felt that they were 
keeping alive the Democratic tradition of Jefferson and Jackson, 
pride in Anglo-Saxon liberties, in free speech, and a free press. 
They had an ill-timed devotion to peace time constitutional 
rights, a love of union by compromise and concession like that 
of Henry Clay and Douglas. They were equally out of sympathy 
with secession in the South and the uncompromising sternness 
of New England and the lakes. They looked back to the great 
days of the forties and saw how diverted, twisted, and unrealized 
had been their dreams for a western political Utopia. 

As a final estimate of their work it may be said that they per- 
formed a great service in pointing out grave issues like war 
profiteering, extravagance, and corruption; in predicting im- 
portant post-war problems such as taxation, debt, and recon- 
struction difficulties; and in helping to check the ‘‘ Jacobin’’ and 
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‘‘Cromwellian’’ military spirit of Republican rule of the late 
sixties and the early seventies. But their greatest service was 
in keeping alive the Democratic party in the West for more 
effective national usefulness in a period of Republican domina. 
tion, ‘‘Grantism,’’ and ‘‘ gilded age’’ degeneracy. They kept alive 
a sense of common interest in the lower West and the border 
southern states. They helped to make possible, in a later period, 
the movement of a Bryan — born in south central Illinois. If 
there was in their record during the war much designing dema- 
gogism, if their tactics taxed to the limit the patience of the most 
conspicuous of western democrats, Abraham Lincoln, if among 
the masses that followed them there was much ‘‘butternut” 
ignorance and backwoods localism — it can only be said that 
democracy is often compelled to work through just such crude 
mediums and has various and conflicting ways of asserting itself. 
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HORACE GREELEY AND THE WEST 
By Earte D. Ross 


Horace Greeley, whom Emerson in 1865 placed at the head of 
a list of ‘eminent public servants,’’* was a shining example of 
that philosopher’s aphorism as to the penalty of greatness. 
Probably no American leader of equal prominence has been 
more misunderstood. For this his manner and method of appeal 
were largely responsible. Even in an age of journalistic and 
forensic brutality, he was outstandingly pugnacious. His ele- 
mental vigor of attack, emphatic assertiveness, and crudity of 
expression were in no way moderated or toned by cultural dis- 
cipline and conventional restraint. He had, too, an unusual 
facility in that intriguing but risky pastime of the publicist, 
making or adapting phrases. Add to this an exaggeratedly pic- 
turesque personality and the editor of the Tribune provided an 
ideal scapegoat for erratic and discredited proposals, at the 
same time that, to certain types of reformers, he appeared a 
prodigy of humanitarian prescience. 

Thus to contemporaries and posterity alike, he has been held 
responsible, mistakenly or disproportionately, for advocacy of 
social and economic disorganization, for fomenting sectional hos- 
tility, for pusillanimous concessions to secession, for hysterical 
military proposals, and for a recreant course in reconstruction. 
To the unsympathetic, such a career has appeared but a complex 
of emotionalism and opportunism. If, to make the most chari- 
table concession, he had a warm heart, it was more than offset by 
a weak head. The obituary estimate of a fellow journalist of 
contrasting social outlook could find no more helpful lesson than 
the uncertainty of things mundane and the folly of seeking the 
presidency *; while an historian of much pretension to impartial 
attitude and critical method concludes that he was simply a 


‘Edward W. Emerson and Waldo E. Forbes (eds.), Journals of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (Boston, 1909), IX, 519. 
2 The Nation (New York, 1865-), XV (1872), 363. 
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meddlesome obstructionist whose chief claim to fame is in the 
example that he afforded of Lincoln’s forbearance.’ In contrast, 
eulogists have seen in this same uncouth figure the seer who not 
only comprehended truly the forces and trends of his own day, 
but whose vision penetrated to the social implications of the new 
industrialism for which he sought to strengthen the farmer and 
the laborer.* 

As regards western settlement and development, his attitude, 
supposedly epitomized in a sweeping exhortation, but another 
evidence of eccentric irresponsibility to the critic, has given aid 
and comfort to the visionary and the booster. Migrants, how- 
ever fortuitous and ill-considered their plans, have attributed 
their venture to Greeley’s advice * — as pertinent to the case in 
hand, perhaps, as Bishop Berkeley’s sonorous couplet on the 
course of empire. 

A true understanding of Greeley’s western relations, as of 
other policies with which he was specially identified, is possible 
only in the light of his fundamental philosophy, and no one who 
reads his redundant iterations can miss it. His seeming incon- 
sistencies in details were due — aside from natural quixotisms — 
to a consistent adherence to the main aim. He was, first and last, 
a nationalist, a confirmed, well-nigh fanatical champion of the 


. ‘American System’’ in politics and of the ‘‘ American School’’ 


of political economy. A devoted follower of Clay and the Careys, 
he broadened and socialized their programs. There was plenty 
of the lingering neo-mercantilist crudity in his thinking but he 
did much to liberalize the old Federalism and the ultra Whig- 
gism. His interest in special classes, the laborer and the farmer, 
was due primarily to his recognition of the need, for national 


3W. R. Thayer, Life and Letters of John Hay (Boston, 1908), I, 171-73. 

4 Vernon L. Parrington, The Romantic Revolution in America (New York, 1927), 
247-58; John R. Commons, ‘‘ Horace Greeley and the Working Class Origins of the 
Republican Party,’’ in Political Science Quarterly (Boston, 1886-), XXIV (1909), 
471-74. 

5 There are still occasional news stories of individuals who claim to have received 
their incentive to western migration from Greeley. See New York Times, November 
16, 1930; Des Moines Sunday Register, April 26, 1931. Perhaps the most ridiculous 
misrepresentation of Greeley’s position is in the suggestion in a recent book that 
the editor desired to get the bright youth to leave the East so that the older jour- 
nalists would not have to compete with them. Stuart Henry, Conquering Our Great 
American Plains (New York, 1930), 196. 
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security, of bettering their relative positions. Schemes of social- 
ized organizations appealed to him as possibilities for overcom- 
ing divisive individualism and unstable competition. The chief 
of his ‘‘isms,’’ which have been so much emphasized, was nation- 
alism. His feeling for sections was determined mainly by their 
supposed advancement or retardation of the common cause. 

His special regard for the West was due to his realization — 
like all preéminent nationalists from Franklin on — of that 
section’s basic place and determining influences in national life. 
Here and there, scattered through his writings, are scraps of a 
frontier interpretation: the succession of economic and social 
stages in the westward extension of settlement °; the broadened 
outlook of the original eastern stock with the enlarged oppor- 
tunities of the prairies and the plains’; the intermingling of 
Americans of all sections and of all classes, along with new for- 
eign elements, in the Great Valley, the Great Plains, and the 
mining settlements.* No one appreciated more clearly the rela- 
tion of the western lands to the standard of living and to oceupa- 
tional opportunity. At the same time, the frontier was a source 
of instability, working against settled ways and codperative 
effort: 


As a people, we may be viewed as on the march from East to West; 
the active, aspiring mechanic, who was born in Maine or New Hamp- 
shire, migrates to New York or some other Middle State soon after 
attaining his majority ; reaches Illinois or Missouri two or three years 
later; and will often be found traversing Montana or California be- 
fore he is thirty; and having no fixed abiding-place, he is unlikely to 
trouble himself with aught to which stability is so essential as it is to 
Codperation.® 


Personally, Greeley took to the West naturally. As a youth in 


®**Notes on Western Agriculture,’’ Semi-Weekly Tribune, January 11, 1859; 
Editorial, ‘‘Far-Western Ways,’’ in ibid., May 6, 1870; Horace Greeley, Essays 
Designed to Elucidate the Science of Political Economy (Philadelphia, 1869), 137; 
Greeley, What I Know of Farming (New York, 1871), 37-38, 163-65. 

™*The State of Iowa,’’ in Semi-Weekly Tribune, January 8, 1869; Greeley, 
Essays on Political Economy, 311; What I Know of Farming, 25, 289. 

* Harpers Magazine (New York, 1850-), XXXVIII (1869), 790; Greeley, An 
Overland Journey from New York to San Francisco (New York, 1860), 157-58. 

® Greeley, Essays on Political Economy, 286, 86; ‘‘The West for the Laborer,’’ 
Semi-Weekly Tribune, July 24, 1857. 
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the clearings of Vermont and the forests of Lake Erie he was in 
contact with real frontier ways; and he continued to look upon 
the frontiersman as one who, in following his best self-interest, 
was helping to realize the nation’s destiny. His reasoned en- 
couragement of western emigration, so in contrast to the typical 
eastern provincial and parochial opposition, made the Tribune 
the organ of the transplanted Yankee — a link between metrop. 
olis and frontier.’® The editor followed in person in lecturing 
tours to fairs and lyceums. No one had a heartier welcome. 
Emerson wrote to Carlyle in 1854, following a trip to the North- 
west: ‘Greeley ... is the right spiritual father of all this region. 
... He had preceded me, by a few days, and people had flocked 
together, coming thirty and forty miles to hear him speak; as 
was right, for he does all their thinking and theory for them, 
for two dollars a year.’’*’ These contacts were utilized in secur- 
ing full and reasonably accurate information as to life and ideas 
of the Upper Mississippi Valley.** 

But he was interested in all of the West, the wildest and most 
undeveloped. His overland journey of 1859 was a notable jour- 
nalistic adventure. Undertaken ostensibly to promote the Pacific 
railroad project, the trip afforded an opportunity to view at first 
hand the entire trans-Missouri region at a most fluxional stage: 
the scraggly farms, and land office towns of Kansas; the plains 
still a Buffalo range; the mining boom of the Rockies; the de- 


10 Horace Greeley, Recollections of a Busy Life (New York, 1868), 56-59, 75-80; 
James F. Rhodes, History of the United States (New York, 1893-1906), II, 71-72; 
W. E. Connelley, Preston B. Plumb (Chicago, 1913), 224; L. U. Reavis, Representa 
tive Life of Horace Greeley (New York, 1872), 541; Weekly Tribune, September 15, 
1849; Clarence Darrow, Story of My Life (New York, 1932), 40. 

11 Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1834-1872 (Bos- 
ton, 1883-84), II, 266. For Greeley’s comments on western lecturing, see letters te 
J. H. Stevens, August 16, 1863 and W. F. Phillips, June 19, 1871 in Greeley Papers 
(Library of Congress), and Joel Benton (ed.), Greeley on Lincoln . . . (New York, 
1893), 190-91. 

12 Greeley, Recollections, 242-49, 560-70; Essays on Political Economy, 36-37; 
What I Know of Farming, 27; ‘‘Greeley and Agriculture,’’ in Iowa State 
Register, September 23, 1871; S. K. Humphrey, Following the Prairie Frontwr 
(Minneapolis, 1931), 43-44. Of the numerous editorial letters from the region, the 
following are typical: Weekly Tribune, July 10, 17, 31, 1847; October 29, 1853; 
January 6, 1855; Semi-Weekly Tribune, January 15, 1858; January 11, 1859: 
Tribune (except when otherwise indicated all references to Tribune are to the daily 
New York Tribune), September 30, October 6, 1865. 
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pressing plains Indians, and the hardly more inspiring army 
posts; the Mormon oasis; the alkaline desert of the Humboldt; 
and the pretentious enterprise of the Pacific slope. Speculations 
on physical features, past, present, and future, as near the truth 
as contemporary disquisitions of eastern scientists, are of inter- 
est mainly in reflecting the observer’s zeal for national re- 
sources. Wastes of erosion shocked him and he pondered reme- 
dies; as he did irrigation possibilities and the adaptation of 
drouth-resistant plants. Observations of people and enter- 
prises were characteristically shrewd and penetrating.”* 

With typical American, especially western, optimism that gave 
scant thought to biological, geographical, or industrial limita- 
tions, the eastern editor tended generally to over-estimate fu- 
ture growth. ‘‘Another century,’’ he predicted in 1869, ‘‘if 
signalized by no unforeseen calamity, will witness the Great 
Valley the home of one hundred millions of energetic, efficient, 
intelligent farmers and artisans, and its chief marts the largest 
inland cities of the globe.’’** By 1900, Wisconsin would have a 
population of three millions, California an equal number, and 
Oregon at least one million. Nevada, at the height of her mineral 
boom in the sixties, would be given ‘‘at least two hundred thou- 
sand’’ by the next census. The Pacific railroad would fix and 
assure San Francisco’s ‘‘destiny as the second city of America, 
— the emporium wherein the farthest East will exchange its pro- 
duets with the remotest West.’’ * 

While sharing in such prevailing inaccurate enthusiasms, 
compared with the average eastern leader, Greeley’s knowledge 
of the entire West was profound. In January, 1861 the commit- 
tee on federal relations of the New York assembly, headed by 
Lucius Robinson, a future distinguished governor, proposed a 


‘8 His letters were published in all editions of the Tribune, beginning May 31, 
1859 and collected without revision in Greeley, Overland Journey. Personal com- 
ments are in letters to Mrs. R. M. Whipple, November 14, 1859 and Mrs. Emma W. 
Newhall, December 16, 1859, Greeley Papers. His more deliberate and matured views 
on the Far West are given in Recollections (chaps. XLIII-XLVII), and in the follow- 
ing articles: ‘‘ Across the Continent,’’ in Continental Monthly (New York and 
Boston, 1862-64), I (1862), 78-84; ‘On the Plains,’’ ibid., I (1862), 167-71; ‘‘The 
Plains as I Crossed them Ten Years Ago,’’ in Harper’s Magazine, XXXVIII (1869), 
789-95, 

14 Ibid., 790. 

‘5 Recollections, 249, 388, 378. 
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congressional petition calling for the admission of Kansas and 
the division of all the remaining territory, supposedly along the 
Missouri line, into two states.*° The proposed monstrosities of 
commonwealths met with a surprisingly large support and it 
remained for the Tribune to point out the cumbrousness and 
incongruity of a state a million square miles in area with the 
population mainly along its circumference. Should the capital 
be at Salt Lake City, South Pass, Denver, or Omaha? If embryo 
states were to be blocked out regard should be had to natural 
lines and the editor proceeded to locate, with sufficiently gen- 
erous bounds but with relative restraint, seven states in an area 
eventually to be formed into thirteen." 

This aim of ultimate advantage determined his attitude to- 
ward leading western measures. In the disposal of the public 
lands he championed a well-nigh ideal system in which local 
interests and speculative promotions were to be strictly sub- 
ordinated to the common welfare: homesteads limited in area 
for the actual, permanent homemaker,"* and grants for enter. 
prises of such nation-advancing significance as trans-continental 
railroads and agricultural colleges. 

With his interest in applied science, observational and specu- 
lative, he was an enthusiast for conservation and reclamation. 
But while giving special thought to the far West, characteristi- 
cally he considered schemes applicable to all sections, East as 
well as West.”® 

Regarding the Indians, the Yankee reformer had no illusions. 
They simply failed to meet the practical test of citizenship, 
steady, progressing, law-abiding workers. But there they were, 
a national problem that must be dealt with. The Indian service 
he found shot through with corruption and inefficiency. The 
army was bad, the agents far worse. The tribes should be recog- 
nized frankly as wards of the nation and an enlightened basic 


16 Journal of the Assembly of the State of New York (Albany, 1861), 84 Sess., 
39-40. 

17 Tribune, January 5, 1861. 

18 Weekly Tribune, March 21, 1846, January 19, 1850, July 29, 1854; Cong. Globe, 
30 Cong., 2 Sess., 605; Greeley, Hints toward Reforms in Lectures, Addresses, and 
Other Writings (New York, 1850), 311-17; Recollections, 217, 230-31. 

19 Greeley, Farming, chaps. vii-xii, xliv, xlvi; Letters from Texas and the Lower 
Mississippi (New York, 1871), 11-12, 19-21; Recollections, 376-77. 
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policy adopted : ‘‘The Indians are children . . . and unless they 
shall be treated as a truly Christian community would treat a 
band of orphan children providentially thrown on its hands, the 
aborigines of this country will be practically extinct within the 
next fifty years.’’ *° 

To a champion of the American System projects of internal 
transportation merited the full benefit of any doubt. He was an 
enthusiastic reporter of the River and Harbor convention at 
Chicago in 1847. Here was a cause in which all true nationalists, 
regardless of section, could join hands, and in a southern journal 
he refuted with ridicule the arguments of northern strict con- 
structionist opponents of the laudable projects.** The mail 
service was too important an agency of unification to be cum- 
bered with franked congressional documents.” A regular mail 
service was the chief civilizing agency of mining communities, 
and the mail and the telegraph provided the only relieving fea- 
tures of the Great American Desert.** With rare sentimentalism 
the practical-minded journalist pictured the emigrant of the 
plain beholding in the overland mail a symbol of the power and 
traditions of the nation.** 

From the aequisition of California, he became a persistent 
advocate of a trans-continental railroad, to be constructed across 
the publie lands with public funds. The project was demanded 
by political, military, and social, equally with economic consid- 
erations, in short as a super-nationalizing enterprise. In 1868, 
before the first line was completed, he was confident that even- 
tually there would be six.” 

But the keystone of the American System, as of the American 
School, was, of course, protection, and Greeley, its greatest pop- 
ularizer, made his appeal for this major policy American in the 
most literal sense. It has been claimed that his contribution to 

20 Greeley, Overland Journey, 149-56, 354. 


21 ‘River and Harbor Improvements. The Chicago Convention,’’ in De Bow’s Re- .) 


view (New Orleans, 1846-64, 1866-80), IV (1847), 291-96; Weekly Tribune, July 
17, 24, 1847, April 3, June 12, 1852; Recollections, 247. 

22 Greeley, Overland Journey, 188-89. 

*8 Ibid., 160; Continental Monthly, I (1862), 83. 

*4 Harper’s Magazine, XXXVIII (1869), 794-95. 

*5 Greeley, Overland Journey, 374-86; Recollections, 360, 383, 387-88; Essays on 
Political Economy, 321-22. The files of the Tribune from the fifties to the seventies 
are full of articles and editorials in advocacy of the projects. 
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the tariff argument was in its application to labor; but his main 
effort was directed rather to the formulation of a rounded-out 
national theory, protection as desirable, not only for all classes, 
but for all regions. Disregarding the conventional line between 
the industrial East and the agrarian West, he exhorted the West 
to develop its own industries, to create its own immediate home 
market. An adequate degree of protection would thus enable 
San Francisco to become the great manufacturing center of the 
Pacific, ‘‘the united Manchester and Birmingham of the South 
Seas.’’*® The comparative prices of western grain and English 
cloth furnished a standing text for debates, editorials, and mag- 
azine articles.” It followed that advocates of western diversifi- 
cation, who presented their appeals as competitors of easter 
manufacturers, received this eastern leader’s full blessing. 

What to him was incomprehensible was that the newer re- 
gions should balk at their industrial manifest destiny, the essen- 
tial condition of their progress. The older regions might be able 
to look after themselves but dictates of self-interest should make 
the West a protectionist stronghold. To a Missouri representa- 
tive he complained in 1867: 


It does not disappoint me to see Massachusetts lukewarm and half- 
hearted in support of Protection, — her factories are built and run- 
ning; she has machinery, skill, experience, markets; I expect her soon 
to desert us, under the impression that she has more to dread hence- 
forth from American than from Foreign competition ; — but what you 
Missourians, with your vast wealth of unopened mines, your unused 


water-power, your unbuilt factories, can mean by voting against Pro- 
tection, I cannot imagine.** 


This freedom from conventional prejudice and rivalry did not 
make the ‘‘spiritual father’’ of the free West by any means an 
indiscriminate, uncritical enthusiast. It was only when the sec- 
tion was fulfilling its national mission that he gave his approval; 
when it fell short in this essential test, he was an unsparing 
critic. Kansas was cursed with speculators, shiftless farmers. 


26 Greeley, Overland Journey, 366. 

27 Hunt’s Merchants Magazine (New York, 1839-70) IV (1841), 430; V (1841), 
167; VIII (1843), 259-61; Greeley, Recollections, 528-53; Essays on Political 
Economy, 36-37, 322; Tribune, November 12, 1861. 

28 Greeley, Essays on Political Economy, 97-98, 141, 352; Semi-Weekly Tribune, 
February 16, 1866, July 24, August 14, 1868. 
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and cheap politicians. Mining communities were socially turbu- 
jent and economically unstable. Wild cat banking was a sin of 
youth not to be palliated. Lawlessness belonged peculiarly to the 
frontier, and ambitious new communities were negligent in pro- 
vision for education.” 

Unlike Webster, and other prominent western enthusiasts, 
Greeley had no personal stake in the new country, aside from an 
early unsuccessful mining venture in the Superior region. The 
Tribune was strictly impartial in its reports and appraisals of 
the various regions. Its columns were open to all alike, Kansas 
Tyrians or Nebraska Trojans. Editorial puffing was not to be 
bought, even for such a delicate inducement as Nebraska town- 
site corner lots.*° 

The risks, hardships, and limitations of all frontier migra- 
tions, whether to the prairies, the plains, or the mines were duly 
emphasized. The editor was a stern realist in picturing the 
western scene.” In connection with his famous slogan, it is inter- 
esting to note that the original ‘‘young man’’ was given a jour- 
nalistie commission and other protegés were not permitted to go 
unassisted. 

The supposed exhorter to individual venture was really a 
consistent and persistent colonizationist; throughout his career 
he urged such a plan of settlement as a basis of intelligent selec- 
tion, economie security, and social progress. Such group enter- 
prises, few enough in the aggregate, were given large attention. 
The Greeley colony in Colorado, in particular, was a sort of ex 
officio Tribune project.** 

*9 Greeley, Overland Journey, 64-66, 73, 113, 123-24, 143-48, 159, 356-57; 
Essays on Political Economy, 37; Recollections, 367; Tribune, June 8, 1861; Semi- 
Weekly Tribune, May 6, 1870; T. M. Marshall (ed.), Early Records of Gilpin County, 
Colorado (Boulder, 1920), 1. 

*” Reavis, Greeley, 543-44; Recollections, 243-46; Weekly Tribune, March 4, 1854; 
Semi-Weekly Tribune, April 2, 1858, February 20, 1872; letter to S. Sinclair, March 
13, 1853, Greeley Papers. 

‘1 Marshall, Karly Records, 4-10; Greeley, Overland Journey, 145-46, 358-60; 
Weekly Tribune, December 4, 1847; Semi-Weckly Tribune, July 7, 1857; April 22, 
1859; May 8, December 22, 1868. 

*2 Josiah B. Grinnell, Men and Events of Forty Years (Boston, 1891), 86-87; 
letters to Fitz Henry Warren, August 14, 1854 and John G. Shortall, July 25, 1856, 
Greeley Papers. 

°8 Semi-Weekly Tribune, April 16, 1858; May 27, 1859; December 7, 1869; Jan- 
uary 7, November 8, 1870; September 1, 1871; J. F. Willard (ed.), Union Colony at 
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Greeley was too true a son of the East to be disregardful of 
its advantages and claims to national consideration. He always 
maintained that for those with capital eastern farming oppor- 
tunities were greater than western.** And whatever the material 
preponderance of the interior, cultural leadership remained on 
the coast. When in 1870 his support was sought for the removal 
of the national capital to the Mississippi Valley, he dampened 
the ardor of western disciples by suggesting that the seat of the 
government could most appropriately be established at the cen- 
ter of the nation’s art, literature, and refinement, New York 
City.” Bitter protests of correspondents from frontier states 
against eastern despoilment in the agricultural college grants 
met with no sympathy. In view of the unparralleled generosity 
of the homestead, the proposed grant, of general national ad- 
vantage, was but a ‘‘comparatively trivial concession.’’ ** While 
deprecating the contention over the relative contribution of the 
sections in preserving the Union, he was not backward in ac- 
claiming the deeds of the Kast.* 

In the South he recognized a great, if not essential national 
asset, ‘‘the more fertile, genial, inviting area of the States com- 
prising our Union.’’ * His whole attitude toward slavery exten- 
sion was in harmony with his dominant motive. Such a system 
retarded the progressive, symmetrical development of the nation 
only in greater degree than wage oppression in the Northeast “ 
or, potentially, Oriental peonage on the Pacific.*® Like these 
other retarding influences, it was ‘‘an evil to be restricted, not a 
good to be diffused.’’ With Lincoln, he came to agree that the 
nation could not continue half slave and half free: ‘‘ ‘A Union 
Greeley, Colorado (Boulder, 1918), 282-84, 287-88; Memorial to Horace Greeley 
(Albany, 1915), 85-89, 156-66; Grinnell, Men and Events, 87, 220; Greeley, Farming, 
24, 28, 248-54, 262-64. In spite of sectarian objections, he had respect for the 
Mormon enterprise as a successful colonization venture. See Weekly Tribune, June 
28, 1851; Greeley, Overland Journey, 225, 234, 252; Recollections, 373. 

34 Semi-Weekly Tribune, March 15, 1851; November 10, 1857; Greeley, Farming, 
23-25, 36, 165-69; letter to Mrs. R. M. Whipple, April 2, 1856, Greeley Papers. 

35 Nation, XI (1870), 271. 

36 Tribune, May 27, 1862. 

37 Semi-Weekly Tribune, January 19, 1869. 


38 The Galaxy (New York, 1866-78), IV (1867), 365. 
39 Greeley, Hints toward Reforms, 352-57. 
40 Greeley, Essays on Political Economy, 83. 
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of lakes, a union of lands’ is well; but the true ‘union of hearts’ 
must be based on a substantial identity of social habitudes and 
moral convictions.’’ ** In last resort, for the sake of such essen- 
tial unity, he would allow the discordant section, upon popular 
referendum, to experiment with separate existence. But like the 
creat majority of his fellow citizens, whom he later condemned,“ 
he was loath to risk the rending of the fair domain of the nation 
one and indivisible. He clung to the Whig organization with its 
nationalistic tendencies as long as there was anything to cling to, 
and in the new free-soil combination sought a conservative 
course that would strengthen all of the nationalistic forces 
against disunity. Thus when Douglas — whose leadership of- 
fered the last chance of averting civil strife ** — took a stand for 
a fair determination in the territories his long-time castigator 
threw aside partisan prejudice and urged his support as the 
most promising unifying course. With equal consistency he 
opposed a selection from the left wing in 1860 and supported a 
moderate slaveholder who could ‘‘poll votes in every Slave 
State, and, if elected, rally all that was left of the Whig party 
therein to resist Secession and Rebellion.** When the war was 
actually on, the opportunity for removing the occasion of dis- 
unity and arrested development must be grasped, and in de- 
manding such heroic action the editor of the Tribune constituted 
himself the spokesman for twenty million fellow citizens — 
leaving but a seant margin for copperheads.*° 

The reconstruction phase, generally represented as the ex- 
treme of inconstancy, was really the logical reaction to the latent 


41 Continental Monthly, II (1862), 358. 

42 Ibid., 357. 

48 Cf. Frank H. Hodder, ‘‘Some Phases of the Dred Scott Case,’’ in MISSISSIPPI 
VaLLEY HistToricaL Review, XVI (1929), 21. 

** Recollections, 389, 285, 357-58, 388, 390, 398; Cong. Globe, 30 Cong., 2 Sess., 
608-11; William H. Herndon and Jesse W. Weik, Abraham Lincoln (New York, 
1902), II, 63-64, 82n. Emerson, in 1856, made this significant comment on Greeley’s 
position in contrast to that of the abolitionists: ‘‘I would trust Horace Greeley, I 
would trust my venerable friend Mr. Hoar, that they would be staunch for freedom 
to the death; but both of these would have a benevolent credulity in the honesty of 
the other party, that I think unsafe.’’ Emerson, Journals, IX, 49. 

** His position on slavery during the war is well summarized in the following 
series of articles: ‘‘National Unity,’’ in Continental Monthly, II (1862), 357-60; 
“Southern Hate of the North,’’ ibid., 448-51; ‘‘Aurora,’’ ibid., 622-25; ‘‘The 
Obstacles to Peace — a letter to an English Friend,’’ ibid., 714-17. 
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forces of the new nation. The immediate need was to insure 
fully the essential results of the war, then the way would be open 
for full reconciliation and an inter-mingling and interacting of 
the sections that would realize at last the most perfect union, 
The colonization field was extended to include the South, and 
the slogan modified to go West or South. At last the American 
journalist realized his life ambition of travelling safely and free- 
ly in all sections, and became a medium for the interchange of 
regional ideas and experiences.*® 

With the perpetuation of East and West controversies, in in- 
creased intensity and bitterness, Greeley with his national out- 
look, based upon an intimate knowledge of the material interests 
and popular psychology of both sections, was in the best position 
to be a continuing moderator and mediator. That he would have 
endorsed neither the extreme pretensions of the new industrial- 
ists in their application of the ‘‘positive theory’’ of protection 
nor the financial program of the western agrarians is to be con- 
cluded from his social, that is to say truly national outlook and 
from his innate conservatism. Editorially, in an age when indi- 
vidualism in journalism as elsewhere was so rapidly waning, it 
is highly questionable if he could have achieved much against 
such dominant tendencies. Politically, disabled by past struggles, 
and handicapped by personal characteristics, his aspirations to 
official leadership were futile. But it is none the less an inter- 
esting commentary on the practical workings of our party gov- 
ernment that the editor of the Tribune, so hopelessly lacking in 
the essentials of political availability, should have been, in his 
intelligent and sympathetic understanding of the sections, North 
and South, East and West, the most truly national of the candi- 
dates heretofore presented for the presidency of the nation. 


46 Letters to Mrs. R. M. Whipple, April 13, 21, 1865, Greeley Papers; ‘‘The Fruits 
of the War,’’ in The Galaxy, IV (1867), 364-66; Semi-Weekly Tribune, January 2, 
1866, July 16, 1869; Greeley, Farming, 26-27; Greeley, Letters from Texas; Mr. 
Greeley’s Record on the Questions of Amnesty and Reconstruction (New York, 
1872); Frederic Hudson, Journalism in the United States from 1690 to 1872 (New 
York, 1873), 555; Earle D. Ross, ‘‘ Horace Greeley and the South, 1865-1872,’’ in 
South Atlantic Quarterly (Durham, 1902-), XVI (1917), 324-38. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
JupDGE SHARKEY Papers 
Epitrep sy F. Garvin Davenport 


William Lewis Sharkey, one of the ablest jurists produced by 
the South in the nineteenth century, was born at Muscle Shoals, 
Tennessee, August 12, 1797.’ But the state of his birth was not 
to be the stage for his life drama as the Sharkeys soon moved to 
Mississippi Territory which had just been acquired by the 
United States from Spain.? Sharkey grew up with the state of 
Mississippi and became one of its most useful and distinguished 
citizens. His greatest service was rendered as Chief Justice of 
the High Court of Errors and Appeals, a position which he held 
from 1832 to 1851 when he voluntarily resigned.’ Although he 
was a strong supporter of the Union and opposed to secession 
and a war between the states nevertheless when the clash came 
he remained loyal to his own people and became a patriotic Con- 
federate. But once the Confederacy was definitely defeated no 
ohne was more eager than he to forget the shattered dream and 
to cooperate in the building of a new nation. In June, 1865, 
Sharkey was appointed Provisional Governor of Mississippi by 
President Johnson and later in the same year he was elected to 
the United States Senate but was prevented from taking his 
seat by the radical Republicans.‘ Judge Sharkey died in 1873. 

The document and essays which follow have been selected 


‘J. M. Chilton in his biographical sketch of Sharkey in the American Whig Re- 
view (New York, 1845-1852), XV (1852), 427, gives 1798. Other authorities agree on 
1797, Likewise Mrs. Josephine 8. H. Inge, Librarian at All Saints College, Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi, who is related to Judge Sharkey on both sides of her family. 

* Treaty of San Lorenzo, 1795, by which Spain recognized the thirty-first parallel 
as the southern boundary. It took the Spaniards three years to evacuate their posts 
in what is now Mississippi. 

Dunbar Rowland, History of Mississippi, the Heart of the South (Jackson, 
1925), I, 737; II, 447. 

* Rowland, History of Mississippi, II, 109, 121, 426; Cong. Globe, 39 Cong., 1 Sess.,7. 
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from the collection of manuscripts and letters left by the judge. 
The document, which contains the stipulations agreed on by 
Sharkey and the overseer of his plantation, should be of interest 
to the social historian. The essay on martial law should prove 
valuable to those interested in the Confederacy and in constitu- 
tional history. It is undated but probably was written early in 
1862. The second essay, ‘‘The Crisis,’’ gives Sharkey’s explana- 
tion of the Confederate reverses and incidentally proves his own 
staunch loyalty to the Confederate cause. This essay is undated 
but from internal evidence it becomes obvious that it was written 
in the latter part of 1863. 


SHARKEY’s AGREEMENT WITH His OVERSEER, January 1, 1842 


Article of agreement made and entered into this First of January 
1842 between Noah A Ward and William L Sharkey, witnesseth that 
said Ward hereby agrees and binds himself to oversee on the plantation 
of said Sharkey in Warren County and in all things to conduct himself 
in such manner as best to promote the interest of his employer and for 
his benefit and to manage said plantation in the most advantageous 
manner and especially to observe and perform the following stipulations 
and agreements, to wit. 

The negroes are to be humainly treated and on no account is cruel or 
unusual punishment to be inflicted. 

In case of sickness the said Ward is to pay the strictest and most unre- 
mitting attention to the negroes in administering medicine and in proper 
attention, and in doing whatever be necessary to insure a speedy re- 
covery. 

Due and proper attention is to be paid to the cleanliness of the 
negroes. . 

The said Ward is to be strictly attentive to the work hours and stock 
of every description on the plantation, and to be careful with all the 
farming utensils, an inventory of which is to be taken on the first of 
January and a like inventory at the expiration of his term of service. 
Nothing is to be purchased for the use of the plantation which can be 
made on it. The strictest economy is to be observed in all things. 

The said Ward will be responsible for whatever he may unnecessarily 
waste or suffer to be wasted. 

The said Ward is to be as constantly on the plantation and with the 
hands as possible and not leave the same except on pressing private 
business or for the benefit of the plantation, nor is he to have company 
with him on the plantation. 
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Strict discipline is to be kept up with the negroes — No strange ne- 
groes to come on the plantation, nor are any to leave it without permis- 
sion from said overseer, and on no account are white persons to be 
allowed to associate with or interfere with the negroes. 
The woman who may be about the house must be made to the raising 
of poultry and making butter for family use. 
In the absence of said Sharkey said Ward is to take charge of and 
preserve whatever may be left on the place. 
The instructions of said Sharkey are to be observed in all things per- 
taining to the plantation. 
Said Ward is to be furnished with necessary provision &c. The pro- 
vision furnished for the plantation is to be carefully kept and given out 
in proper quantities. 
Should said Ward deem it necessary to keep a horse, he is to fare and 
be taken care of in the same manner that the plantation horses are. 
In consideration of the full performance of which, said Sharkey 
agrees and binds himself to pay said Ward, at the expiration of the year, 
the sum of six hundred dollars, or in proportion to that amount in case 
they should disagree before the expiration of the year. 
Witness our hands & seals the day and year 
above written. 

Noau A. Warp 

(Seal) 
W. L. SHARKEY 
(Seal) 


An Essay ON THE POWER TO PROCLAIM AND INFORCE MartTIAL Law. 


The Confederate States of America have just started on a career of 
free government and a separate national existence. As all legitimate 
powers are derived from the people, and as government is ordained for 
their benefit, it is their duty to watch with a jealous vigilance the opera- 
tions of the government which they have established in all its depart- 
ments and to see that its functions are kept strictly within the bounds 
prescribed to it. This is the time to serutinize every act of public agents, 
and to cheek every encroachment on the rights of the people. Evils are 
more easily arrested in the outset; let us therefor pause as we progress, 
and be sure that no powers are assumed for the government, which it 
does not rightfully possess. Liberty is usually undermined by gradual 
and progressive steps; power, stimulated by ambition, never relaxes its 
hold; the innovation of today may become a precedent for tomorrow, 
and passive submission to one encroachment on the constitution, may 
but provoke others, The people cannot with safety submit to the exer- 
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cise of even doubtful powers. Let our system be purified at its very 
fountain, and it will be more likely to remain uncontaminated as it pro. 
gresses. We are now in a state of war it is true, but that does not alter 
the case; the constitution cannot be expanded or contracted to suit 
emergencies, either real or immaginary [sic]. It was formed in a state 
of war, and must be supposed to have granted to the Confederate Goy. 
ernment all the powers adequate to such a condition of things, or at least 
all that the people deemed it prudent to grant. No new lights have 
broke upon us; if they have, let the correction be applied by suitable 
amendments to the constitution in the manner prescribed. 

The Confederate States have been laid off into military districts and 
a major general has been assigned to each; and this is no doubt right 
and proper, but these major generals have placed so much of the country 
under what is called ‘‘ Martial Law’’ that it may now be said to be the 
law of the land. At a memorable epoch in the history of England, the 
kingdom was laid off into divisions with a general to each, and although 
they did not declare martial law, yet we are informed that ‘‘the whole 
nation was sick of government by the sword, and pined for government 
by law.’’ It may be that the people here will have cause to pine for 
government by law. 

As martial law has been thus generally declared, and as it has been 
enforced in some instances, and doubtless will be in many other cases, 
the writer proposes to enquire whether it be within the scope of the 
powers of the Confederate Government, or of any department thereof, 
or of all the departments together, or of any officer or public functionary, 
either civil or military, to proclaim and enforce what is understood to be 
martial law, either over the citizen, or the soldier in actual service. Is it 
competent for our government or any of its officers to subject the citizen 
who is wholly unconnected with the army, the navy or the militia in 
service, to be charged in a manner unknown to the constitution, for pre- 
tended offences unknown to the law, and to be tried by a military officer 
or tribunal, & even imprisoned without trial. These are grave questions 
and merit the most profound consideration. The liberty of the citizen is 
involved in the solution, and it is time they should be settled, since 
such claims are now set up in the very dawn of our government. If it 
should turn out that nothing more than legitimate authority has been 
exercised, then all right. But if it should turn out that such a thing as 
martial law is not only in flat violation of the spirit and the essence of 
republican government, but in violation of our bills of liberty and our 
constitutional rights, then let condemnation fall where it is merited. 
Necessity cannot ever paliate [sic] the offence; that is the tyrants plea. 

As essential to a correct understanding of the subject we must in the 
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outset, find out what is meant by martial law? what is the definition of 
it? is it a written or unwritten law? Is it contained in any known 
code of laws, promulgated for the government of the people? is it a 
prescribed rule, commanding what is right and prohibiting what is 
wrong? Or is it a more individual theory of right and wrong, locked 
up in the bosom of the commanding officer, or military tribunal which 
may be called on to enforce it? Does it hold a sort of inquisitorial 
supervision of the actions of men, and by a magical power make crimes 
out of acts which were innocent when committed, or at least not then in 
violation of any constitutional or statutory provision, or of any known 
rule? It cannot be unwritten or common law for two most obvious rea- 
sons; it is no part of the common law of England which constitutes the 
common law of the several States. But if it were so, the Confederate 
Government has no system of common law. The constitution, treaties, 
and acts of congress, constitute the whole body of law of the Confederate 
States. Nor is it mere military law, for that is the code prescribed by 
congress for the government of the army, under an express grant of 
power in the constitution, to make rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment of the land and naval forces, and for the government of the militia 
when in active service. Judge Story and Chancellor Kent,°® our ablest 
commentators, have both failed to give us any light on the subject of 
martial law, even by giving us a satisfactory definition of the term. And 
Blackstone, whose definitions are always so pertinent and significant, 
has not ventured to define it, except by a quotation from Sir Mathew 
Hale® who said that martial law, is built upon no settled principles, 
being entirely arbitrary and in truth no law at all. And the commenta- 
tor adds, the necessity of order and discipline in an army is the only 
thing that can give it countenance. He does not seem to have enter- 
tained the idea that it could be tolerated or even thought of outside of 
the army. Perhaps a short extract from the proclamation of a distin- 
guished Major General will give us a more correct idea of what is at this 
day meant by martial law. He says, ‘‘ As there seems to be some misappre- 
hension in regard to the meaning and effect of Martial Law the General 
commanding deems it proper to state that it has been well defined to be 
‘the will of the military commander’; but the extent of the action that 
may be had under it cannot be definitely announced, depending as it 
does upon the immergency [sic] calling for such action. It is not in- 
tended to interfere with the courts, either civil or criminal, except so far 
as they may come in conflict with military orders.’’ And according to 


‘Joseph Story, 1779-1845, and James Kent, 1763-1847, distinguished American 
jurists. 


°Sir Matthew Hale, 1609-1676, lord chief justice of England under Charles II. 
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this definition has martial law been enforced, and of course will be ep. 
forced again. 

Then we are to understand that Martial Law is the will of the com. 
manding general, written or unwritten, promulgated or unpromulgated, 
That is to say all men, whether citizens or soldiers, must conform to his 
will whether they know it or not. And according to this idea of martial 
law we shall proceed to inquire whether it be consistent with constity. 
tional liberty no matter what immergency [sic] may be supposed to exist. 
I shall call it by no harsh name; every one knows what sort of govern. 
ment it is where all powers, legislative, judicial and executive are con- 
centrated in the same person, or body of persons. But even such a gov- 
ernment has a vast advantage over a government by martial law, for 
under the latter the laws are unknown; the will of the commanding 
general may be violated without a knowledge of that will. 

As preliminary to an inquiry into the right to enforce martial law, it 
may not be amiss to say a word as to the policy and the necessity of doing 
so, even if the right were beyond dispute. The present war is one in 
which the people of all classes, and all shades of opinion, are united; 
their united will and their united energies have been contributed to its 
support. With one mind they are engaged in this momentous struggle. 
Private purses have been freely opened, and individual case has been laid 
aside. In an eminent degree the war has been carried on by private 
donations and by individual enterprize. The patriotic ladies of the 
country, with their own hands, have contributed largely to the clothing 
of the soldiers, and by a thousand kind offices have ministered to their 
comforts in health and in sickness. All are interested in the result of 
the war; our all depends upon our success, and we know it. Why then 
attempt to govern such a people by arbitrary rule? It is, to say the 
least, an ungracious requital for their devotion to the cause. Our suc- 
cess must depend upon the will of the people, and not upon the degree 
of force that can be employed upon them. Force is a bad agency to make 
true friends with. But aside from the policy, where is the necessity for 
the exercise of martial law. In every government laws must be pre- 
scribed by the legislative authority, and whatever is deemed wrong, 
either as against the public safety or individual security, is prohibited 
by suitable laws; and any one may do what is not prohibited by law, or 
rather the law permits him to do what it does not prohibit. These laws 
are subject to be abrogated or extended by the legislative authority 8 
expediency may suggest, or as experience may prove to be necessary. It 
may then be assumed that all crimes and offences are already provided 
for with suitable tribunals to try offenders. Congress has provided for 
the government of the army, and nothing is an offence which is not made 
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so. The degree and the mode of punishment are also prescribed. Con- 
gress has also prescribed the rule of conduct for individuals not con- 
nected with the army, as far as was deemed necessary, consistent with 
its power. The State laws, too, are supposed to be ample for the munici- 
pal government of the State, both in war and in peace. And these state 
laws contribute their aid to the success of the confederate government. 
What are then, what can be, the objects of martial law? What is its 
sphere of action? The necessary conclusion is that it must be intended 
to operate above and outside of the constitution and the law, both con- 
federate and State, on a catalogue of crimes and offences of its own crea- 
tion; or it must be intended to inflict different or more summary punish- 
ment for crimes already known or to establish tribunals &. It pre- 
supposes that the constitution imposes improper restraints and that 
legislation is deficient; and it assumes that the restraints can be disre- 
garded and that the deficiencies should be corrected by this short method. 
If legislation be deficient, or if the prescribed punishments be inadequate, 
let the correction be made by the proper department. The States may 
well complain that all their reserved rights, as well as the inalienable 
rights of their citizens, are swept away by the breath of a military com- 
mander, 

Before I proceed to the particular grounds on which I found the 
denial to the right to enforce martial law, I beg to submit a few general 
remarks. Our Confederate Government is not a sovereignty, but it is a 
government of limited powers, all of which have been delegated to it by 
the States. It is the creation of the States. And all powers not express- 
ly delegated to it, are reserved to the States or to the people thereof. As 
a matter of course such a government through its officers can only do 
what it has been empowered to do. The constitution is the law of its 
being; the power which created it; it is its enabling law. The natural 
person cannot do what is physically impossible ; the law of his nature has 
not enabled him to do it. The artificial person (the government) cannot 
do what is morrally [sic] impossible ; the law of its being (the constitu- 
tion) has not enabled it to do so. But as it must be administered by 
individuals, they may exceed the just powers of the government; this is 
usurpation. There is no express power given to enforce martial law, 
the people did not choose to invest the government with any such au- 
thority ; the constitution is silent [on this sub]ject. The necessary logi- 
cal consequence is then, if it has not been given [it has not been] 
possessed. But it may be said this is an implied power, necessarily [re- 
sulting from] some express power. It is true there are certain implied 
powers resulting [from the] clause in the constitution which invests 
congress with power ‘‘To make all [laws] which shall be necessary and 
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proper for carrying into execution the foregoing [powers,] &c.’’ If 
martial law then can have any foundation as an implied po[wer, let 
con ]gress declare its existence and its extent, and not a military general, 
[To congress] we have entrusted the power of making such laws as may 
be ‘‘{necessary and] proper for carrying into execution’’ all the ex. 
press powers. Im[plied powers] are to be tolerated with great caution, 
Their office must be distinctly in[active] and limited to the purpose 
of carrying out some express power; they can only be invoked for the 
purpose of giving effect and energy to an express power, which would be 
inoperative and useless without their aid. But it is monstrous to sup. 
pose that an implied power can become paramount and be employed to 
destroy the express power from which it is supposed to result, and also 
all other express powers and limitations. Yet this is the inevitable 
effect of martial law; it supersedes the constitution in all its parts. 
Congress has power to make war, but does it result from this that the 
whole constitution may be dispensed with during the war, and the rule 
of one man substituted in its place. And if it may be enforced, where 
is it toend? There is just as much authority for keeping it in force in 
time of peace as in time of war. It is not a necessary incedent [sic] to 
a state of war. War may [be] declared and carried on successfully with- 
out martial law; and as it is not essential to the effecacy [sic] of the war 
making power, therefore it is not an incedent [sic] to it. The constitu- 
tion is a declaration of certain great fundamental supreme principles 
and all legislation, and all construction must be employed to give vigor 
and permanency to these principles, and to preserve them inviolate. A 
construction which weakens the principles of the constitution, or over- 
rides them entirely, is not to be tolerated. 

My first objection to martial law, as it seems now to be understood, is 
that it makes the civil power subordinate to the military power. That 
the fact is so, surely will not be denied. It is ‘‘the will of the command- 
ing general.’’ Suppose it should be his will to suspend all written laws, 
he has but to say so [as] he has the power and it is simply the law of 
power. ‘‘It is not intended (says the proclamation) to interfere with 
the courts, either civil or criminal, except so far as they may come in 
conflict with military orders.’’ No language could more plainly assert 
power over the courts. It amounts to a distinct announcement that they 
will be interfered with if they attempt to do any thing which may be 
deemed in conflict with military orders. Can any officer deriving his 
power from the Confederate Government, interfere with the courts of 
the states? The proposition is startling, more especially to the state 
rights class. It is surely needless at this day to enter into an argument 
to prove what every one knows, that it is of the very essence of a free 
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government that the military power shall always be subordinate to the 
civil power. This is now an axiom in our American system of govern- 
ment, both State and Federal. Our State constitution declares that 
“the military shall, in all cases and at all times, be in strict subordina- 
tion to the civil power.’’ It was not necessary to insert such a provision 
in the constitution of the Confederate States, because it created a govern- 
ment of limited delegated power, which could do nothing but what it was 
authorized to do. It can not place the military above the civil power, 
because it has no such authority delegated to it by the States. Besides, 
such power is at war with the nature and spirit of free constitutions, and 
would at once clothe them with the capacity of subverting a free govern- 
ment & substi-* A military force has always been regarded as danger- 
ous to the State; A distinguished author on government tells us ‘‘ When 
a country is to be enslaved, the army is the instrument to be used. No 
nation ever was enslaved but by an army.’’ Another tells us ‘‘ whether 
our enemies shall conquer us is uncertain. But whether a standing army 
will enslave us neither reason nor experience will suffer us to doubt.’’ 
How much more to be dreaded is an army, whether standing or tempor- 
ary, when its commander may place it above the civil power — above the 
constitution and above the law — when he may stop the functions of any 
civil magistrate, State and Confederate, and substitute his own unknown 
will for the law. The founders of our institutions had no doubt vividly 
before their minds the solemn warnings of history and intended to profit 
by them. They knew that military power had been in all ages the irre- 
sistable instrument of oppression — and they surely did not intend that 
a power more dangerous than all others should spring up as an implied 
power and claim a constitutional parentage. If they had intended to 
give it an existence they would have said so. The constitution furnishes 
abundant evidence evidence [sic] of their dread of military force. The 
military power is but the arm of civil power. The latter is supreme, the 
former is auxiliary and subordinate. The one commands, the other 
obeys. Whenever they are made to change places, civil liberty is at an 
end. We cannot have forgotten the causes which brought about the 
American revolution. They are set forth in the declaration of Inde- 
pendence, two of them in these words, ‘‘He has affected to render the 
military independent of, and superior to, the civil power.’’ Again ‘‘ For 
depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by jury.’’ Martial 
law does both more effectually than did King George the 3. 


Tue Crisis 


I have selected as a heading for this article a term which truly indi- 
‘Inserted and unfinished phrase. 
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cates the present condition of the country — we are in an alarming 
crisis. The Confederate States have been at war with the United States 
over two years, and as wars are said to be just when the object is honor. 
able, it is a just war on our part; we have simply sought to vindicate our 
natural right to govern ourselves. It was to be expected that our people 
would engage in a struggle for such a cause with alacrity, and that they 
would bear the hardships and trials incident to it with becoming forti- 
tude; which they have done. But contending against a people of four 
or five times our numerical strength — possessing all the munitions and 
appliances of warfare, of which we were in a measure destitute — posses. 
sing too a navy sufficient to lock up our entire sea coast, with the com- 
merce of the world open to them, it was not to be expected that so 
unequal a contest could be carried on to a successful termination without 
serious reverses to our arms. These reverses have come upon us, and in 
the main they have been borne as became a heroic people. But it is not 
in the nature of man to bear up always against a series of severe and 
almost crushing disasters unless he can see hope in the distance holding 
out the bright promise of ultimate success. In reasoning of the future 
from the past, if his deliberate judgment dictate to him that future 
events are to be but a repetition of past untoward events, the motive for 
perseverance ceases to exert an influence over him, and he sinks into 
gloomy despondency. Such have been our disasters in this war, in char- 
acter and magnitude, crowded upon us too in such rapid succession, that 
men are forced to the most terrible apprehensions for the future, and 
many of those who were most ardent and hopeful in the beginning are 
now almost in a state of despair... .* Our prospect of success has been 
so much weakened as to induce many persons to rest their entire hopes 
on foreign intervention, whilst some are willing, even anxious, that we 
should be transfered to the government of Great Britain or of France, 
with but few conditions in the articles of annexation. Others again 
would submit to a re-construction of the Union as a measure of necessity 
to avoid what they dread still more, total annihilation. This seems to 
be a dark period in our revolution, but fortunately this despondent state 
of public sentiment is not general, though it is sufficiently widespread to 
produce just cause of alarm. There are still very many who are hoping 
that the government may profit by past experience, and so change its 
line of policy as to bring on success in the end. Nor should it be in- 
ferred that the present discontent is to be ascribed to an abatement in 
devotion to our cause, or to a fickleness of purpose with the people or our 
soldiers; it arises from grave causes over which they have had no control. 


8 The manuscript is torn at this point. Probably only one sentence is missing. 
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Men will reason and they must reason from facts; these facts forbid the 
idea that it is a mere groundless panic, and it should not be treated as 
such. 

It is the purpose of this article to point out the causes which have led 
to the present crisis, and if possible to point out the remedy also, for 
the immergeney [sic] imperatively demands a remedy — it demands 
that something should be done to return confidence, and to revive the 
drooping spirits of both soldiers and people. Men may be forced into 
revolution by the contagion of an enthusiasm, but when that is worn out 
by the stunning power of disaster upon disaster, they begin to apply 
the touchstone of reason, and their energies and hopes will vibrate with 
the chances of success or of failure. To speak plainly of the causes which 
brought about our present condition is a delicate duty ; to touch the true 
grievance may lead to the censure of persons in high position ‘‘who will 
rather be exasperated at the discovery of their errors, than thankful for 
the occasion of correcting them.’’ But still the demands of duty should 
always be regarded as imperative. The necessity for a remedy is most 
obvious, or the evil may increase until it proves fatal; the cause which 
produced this necessity must first be understood. 

The intelligent and impartial observer of the progress of this revolu- 
tion from its beginning to the present time, will be at no loss to account 
for the present discontents; the general cause will be found to centre in 
the administration ; it has proven itself to be incompetent to the manage- 
ment of such a revolution, as well in financial as in military affairs. 
That much has been well done may be true, but that our most serious 
calamities, which are the proximate causes of our present unfortunate 
condition, are to be traced directly to the unskilfullness [sic] or to the 
neglect of the administration, is beyond doubt. This assertion will be 
exceedingly unpalatable, to those who are involved in the charge, and 
that it will be denied by their partizans, their parasites and dependents, 
whether it were true or false, is very certain, for those in authority who 
have patronage to bestow, are sure to find advocates in any cause. Let 
us then look somewhat closely into the evidence on which the charge rests. 
It cannot be expected that the general assertion will have its full weight 
without a recurrence to facts to support it. 

We have lost much but gained nothing. Strong hold after strong hold 
has been given up, and position after position. Battle after battle has 
been won without results, until our men must have begun to conclude 
that they were required to fight merely to show their courage. We look 
back to the time when our army occupied Columbia, Bowlinggreen, Is- 
land No. 10, Fort Pillow, Fort Donelson, Fort Henry, Nashville, Mem- 
phis, Corinth, Shiloah [sic], Helena, Murfreesborough, Chattanooga, all 
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of which we have lost; they are now in possession of the enemy, to say 
nothing of our losses in the eastern part of the Confederacy. And we 
enquire why these losses? Either the positions were inopportunely 
chosen or the defences were imperfect. But besides military positions 
we have lost whole States. We have lost Missouri, Tennessee and Louisi- 
ana; most of Arkansas and Mississippi, and the enemy also holds part of 
almost every other State. Such losses would be sufficient of themselves 
to discourage any people less intent on success. But gloomy as this pie. 
ture is, its most uncomely features remain to be mentioned. New Orleans, 
the pride of the Confederacy, its great commercial emporium, without 
which it were but an emasculated nation, that too has fallen into the 
hands of the enemy, never, it is feared, to be regained either by force or 
by treaty. A loss of such magnitude requires more than a passing 
notice; why did it fall. Important as this point was, and defensible as 
it was, it fell almost without a struggle, a victim to imbecility and mis- 
management, before a small invading army. The loss of this important 
city has been sustained with a remarkable degree of forbearance, but it 
is time the truth of history should be vindicated by placing the odium 
where it properly belongs. The General® who commanded there has 
published a lengthy pamphlet to exculpate himself by placing the re- 
sponsibility on the President, who in turn, through his friends, endeavors 
to fix the blame on the General. Probably the deliberate judgment of 
their countrymen will hold them both amenable to censure, the one for 
his impotent defence of the City, and the other for having selected so 
feeble an instrument for so important a purpose. The people of New 
Orleans certainly did their duty by offering to place millions of money 
at the disposal of the General for the defence of their city, but it seems 
he did not know how to use it. The selection of Gen' Lovell from a sub- 
ordinate position in a northern city as commander at New Orleans over 
a southern army, was an event that surprised every one, because he was 
untried as a commander, and because it was an insult to older and better 
tried generals in the south. And the appointment acquired new and 
still more startling features from vague whispers, not without many 
believers, that the port of New Orleans was yielded to him by contract 
and as a condition precedent to his acceptance of a major generalship in 
the southern army. It is understood that other gentlemen had been 
urged upon the President as suitable for that important command, but 
he chose to disregard their higher claims, and to act, according to his 
custom, upon his own superior knowledge. The appointee had the requi- 
site evidence of his high qualifications, he had his letters patent from 


9 Mansfield Lovell. 
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West Point. The President it would seem had not then learned a very 
important truth, that generals, like poets, are made by the God of Nature, 
the lack of which knowledge has been rather unfortunate for the cause. 
A military education may polish the rough material as the lapidary 
polishes the diamond, but it never can give the intrinsic value where it 
has not been given by nature. Certain it is that in the case alluded to 
the essential requisites were wanting, and never has mediocrity been 
more splendidly rewarded. The President then is mainly responsible 
for the loss of the City. As the head of the Government it was his duty 
to know that he had a competent man there, and that the place was 
properly garrisoned and supplied with every thing requisite to a success- 
ful defence. The General may also be censurable for an unjudicious 
use of the means at his command, but the more obnoxious he is to cen- 
sure, the more just does the censure of his superior become. The game 
of crimination and recrimination which has been going on between them, 
can neither restore the city or satisfy an injured people. 

It was certainly the business of the President to know what forces were 
at New Orleans. If the forces were insufficient more should have been 
sent, even though they had to be withdrawn from places of less import- 
ance; that place ought to have been held above all others. The General 
informs us that he ealled again and again for reinforcements but they 
came not. It is understood too that the people of New Orleans, in the 
most earnest manner, applied to the Secretary of War for additional 
forees and means of defence, who treated their importunities with levity. 
Even before the war had fairly commenced, the protection of New 
Urleans and the Mississippi River were regarded as matters of so much 
interest as to induce the citizens of the City and other places on the 
River to send delegations to lay before the President the importance of 
having gun boats immediately constructed for their defence. But this 
was not an original idea of his own, and he rejected it. When it was too 
late the scheme was adopted, and the Louisiana and Mississippi were 
built, just in time to be lost, and millions of money sunk with them. 
That the City could have been defended is the fixed opinion of the Coun- 
try. If the defense of New Orleans had been left to Louisianians alone 
the city would this day be in our possession, and for its loss the people 
have a right to hold the President responsible, inasmuch, as he had the 
appointment of the general and the supreme direction in the means and 
the extent of the defences. 

Serious as these losses were, and much as they were calculated to pro- 
duce distrust in the ruling powers, they were born with great forbear- 
ance of censure, in the hope that we should profit by experience, and 
that a change of policy would produce a corresponding change in the 
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current of our affairs. Though it was too apparent that they had not 
passed without leaving serious effects; confidence was weakened and 
evident signs of drooping spirits began to be manifest. No fault could 
be ascribed to our soldiers; they had fought gallantly on every field; 
they had won battle after battle against large odds; they had won for 
themselves imperishable renown, and whatever may be our fate, our 
soldiers and some of our generals have saved their honor, and will trans- 
mit to posterity a name for chivalry unsurpassed by that of any other 
army either in ancient or modern times. The fault is to be looked for 
elsewhere, and a discerning people will be at no loss to fix its locality. 

But the sadest [sic] catastrophe, because most serious in its conse- 
quences, remains to be told; the last link that bound the parts of the 
Confederacy together has been broken, and our chief source of supplies 
has been cut off; Vicksburg has fallen and with it the entire Mississippi 
River has passed into the hands of the enemy. That we might have held 
this important stronghold the coneurring testimony of the most experi- 
enced officers gives us full assurance; indeed we had a demonstration of 
it the previous summer; and that we lost it through negligence or mis- 
management is just as certain as that we have lost it at all. Was its loss 
exclusively the fault of the General,’® or was it the fault of the ‘‘Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and the Navy.’’ These two functionaries 
will doubtless try to parry the blows from one to the other, or most prob- 
ably both will combine to fix the entire blame on some other person. That 
the general in command was greatly to blame none will doubt ; the public 
verdict is already made up as to him; he now has before him the difficult 
task of proving himself innocent. As little can it be doubted that a eriti- 
cal examination will attach to the President the highest responsibility 
and the chief burthen of censure. He was not unapprized of the im- 
portance of Vicksburg, and the laudable effort of the previous summer, 
the credit of which is due to Governor Pettus* and the people of the 
City, seems to have satisfied him of the possibility of making the place 
impregnable. In his speech at Jackson, delivered in the winter succeed- 
ing the first invasion, he gave a solemn pledge to the country that the 
city could and should be defended. This pledge was hailed with delight 
and it inspired confidence with all classes of people. Alas, it was a 
promise to the ear to be broken to the hope. Appreciating the import- 
ance of having an able general in command of the army in Mississippi, 
and especially the importance of a successful defence of Vicksburg, the 
members of Congress from Mississippi urged upon the President the 
appointment of Gen' Johnson to that command. He was an officer in 


10 John Clifford Pemberton. 
11 John Jones Pettus. 
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whom the whole country and the army had implicit confidence; a tried 
soldier, of great experience and acknowledged ability as a commander. 
He had proven himself in battle. But he was not a favorite ; besides the 
President preferred to act upon his own opinions; he chose to take all the 
responsibility, and to reap all the honor for his sagacity. Gen' Pember- 
ton was a favorite and was selected for the command. Probably he 
came up to the measure of the apostolic test, ‘‘Simon, Son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me more than these? Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I love 
thee’’. The Gen' had never been in battle, he was untried it is true, but 
probably he might stand fire very well. He was another northern man 
and it may be, a descendent of John Pemberton, a prominent Quaker of 
Philadelphia, who made himself somewhat notorious in the Revolution 
by his opposition to the war. What particular qualification recom- 
mended Gen' Pemberton to the President in preference to Gen' Johnson, 
a southern man, the public have not been informed, and certainly have 
failed to discover. But it was the Presidents wish and that was enough, 
for he has the reputation of being a self willed man, and certainly has 
proven himself to be so in at least two instances. Self will is usually, 
though not always, a characteristic quality of greatness. There are two 
classes of mind in which it generally predominates — the one of so high 
an order as to be conscious of its own correctness in judgment, and 
the other of so low an order as to be unconscious of its own weakness in 
judgment. There is perhaps still another in which self will is an imita- 
tive quality; thus it is said Lincoln is in this respect an imitator of 
Jackson. It is sometimes a misfortune to his country for a man to be 
greater than all others; he is apt to discard good advice; but it is a still 
greater misfortune that his claim to superiority should be only the crea- 
tion of his own imagination; he is then sure to reject good advice. But I 
find myself running into a metaphysical disquisition; I trust the reader 
will pardon this accidental digression, and not conclude that it is at all 
personal ; let us return to the fate of Vicksburg. 

It is very certain that the Generals incompetency was the theme of 
universal animadversion, and remonstrance upon remonstrance against 
his further continuance in command was forwarded to the President, 
long before Vicksburg fell. He was fully informed of his incompetency 
— of the want of confidence in him in the army — he chose to disregard 
this mass of evidence — he professed to know better than those who 
were more immediately in contact with the General, and who therefore 
had a better opportunity of knowing him. He must have known that 
whether the loss of confidence in the General was well or ill founded, the 
effect was the same. It destroyed his usefulness, and to retain him 
under such circumstances was not only treating the voice of the army 
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with contempt, but jeopardizing the City. Notwithstanding all this he 
was retained, which was even worse than his appointment. It was a well 
known fact that a desperate effort would be made to take the place. The 
Federal army had been repulsed the preceding summer although the 
defences were then in an imperfect state and the garrison small. It left 
then giving warning that it would return sufficiently reinforced to ae. 
complish its purpose. We had ample time to prepare for it, and some 
show of preparation was made. It did return about the middle of 
December 1862, with a vastly increased force, both of gun boats [and] 
of men, the latter being estimated at two hundred thousand. It lay in 
full view of us from December until May. We had time to make our 
fortifications invulnerable; we had time and opportunity to have ae- 
cumulate[{d] a twelve months supply of provisions, which abounded in 
the country, and the means of transportation, by steam boats and by 
waggons, were perfectly at command. We had the men, and we had 
time to have reinforced the garrison. The Trans-Mississippi army was 
comparatively idle, and it would seem that we had a surplus of men in 
Virginia. After the gun boats passed Vicksburg in April, the forces at 
Port Hudson became entirely useless, as that point laid below the mouth 
of the Red River, and they should have [been sent to reinforce the garri- 
son at Vicksburg.] .. .’” 


Tue Purpose or THE Lewis anp CLARK EXPpeEpITION 
By Ravpu B. Guinness 


The Lewis and Clark expedition was proposed by Jefferson 
in a secret message to Congress on January 18, 1803." He did 
not at that time contemplate the purchase of the Louisiana terri- 
tory. This expedition was intended to develop the fur trade 
along the Missouri River in Spanish territory as a compensation 
to private traders who were to be forced out of the cis-Missis 
sippi field. According to Jefferson the fur trade must necessarily 
have been ended there in order to facilitate the federal purchase 
of Indian titles to lands. Scientific motives obviously were but 
incidental to the main objective. 

The presidential message began with a reference to the need 
for continuing government fur factories, thereby ending private 


12 Unfortunately the remainder of the manuscript is missing. 
1 Journal of the Executive Proceedings of the Senate (Washington, 1828-1911), 
I, 437-39. 
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fur trade activities and removing the cause of Indian resistance 
to federal purchase of lands east of the Mississippi. To over- 
come this resistance, the President proposed inducing the In- 
dians to take up agriculture, and abandon their life of hunting 
and fur trading. Such a plan would be furthered by government 
fur factories which, selling to the Indians at reduced prices, 
would drive the private traders out of the competition, and thus 
remove their hostile influence over the Indians. To facilitate 
this proposal, and as a compensation to the traders, he suggested 
opening up the fur trade along the Missouri in Spanish territory, 
which land was in the process of being transferred to Napoleon. 
Accordingly, he proposed that Congress pass an act to extend 
the external commerce of the United States in order that, con- 
stitutionally, an expedition to develop the Missouri fur trade 
could be sent out. On February 22, 1803, a bill which had already 
gone through the House passed the Senate, resulting in the 
launching of the Lewis and Clark expedition. 

Jefferson’s desire to acquire lands along the east bank of the 
Mississippi antedated his message and grew out of an apprehen- 
sion lest the French acquisition of Louisiana would occasion the 
revival of the ancient friendship of the Indians for the French, 
making them more adverse to the sale of their lands to the 
United States.? This desire also was but in furtherance of legis- 
lation passed by Congress on February 19, 1799 and May 13, 
1800. Accordingly, in the summer of 1801, Jefferson sent out 
commissioners to purchase lands south of the Ohio and to obtain 
from the Chickasaws, especially if they would not sell any land, 
permission to use a right of way through their land as a road to 
the Mississippi. Such arrangement in treaty form was sub- 
mitted to the Senate on December 23, 1801. A second treaty sub- 
mitted on March 10, 1802 provided for sale by the Choctaws of 
lands east of the Mississippi between the thirty-first parallel and 
the Yazoo.* 

This same desire, and its interrelation with the fur trade, is 
shown in a letter written by Secretary of War Dearborn who, 
on January 17, 1803, informed Jefferson that four Indian trad- 


*D. B. Goebel, William Henry Harrison, in Indiana Historical Collections (In- 
dianapolis, 1916-), XIV (1926), 97-196. 
’ American State Papers (Washington, 1832-1861), Indian Affairs, I, 648, 658. 
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ing stations had been established by the government among the 
Choctaws, and that: 


The sum appropriated to that object, may be employed .. . not in 
the point of commercial profits, but by attaching and securing the 
friendship and confidence of the natives, which cannot be sufficiently 
relied on while their towns and hunting camps are constantly the re. 
sort of unprincipled foreign traders, who make every exertion in their 
power to withdraw the confidence of the natives from the United 
States, and to inspire them with jealousies and unfriendly dispositions 
towards our frontiers, settlers, our public agents, and the govern. 
ment.... 

An appropriation of ten thousand dollars, to enable the Executive 
to embrace any favorable opportunity for obtaining any further ces. 
sion of land from the natives, and a renewal of the act authorizing the 
establishment of trading houses with Indians, with a renewal of the 


appropriation for that object is submitted to the consideration of 
Congress.* 


Along with his own letter, Dearborn sent an abstract of a mes- 
sage from Matthew Ernest, customs agent at Detroit, dated 
November 1, 1802. The latter wrote: 


I have made very strict inquiry with regard to certain information 
you had received respecting the conduct of certain British merchants, 
and have had a consultation with Col. Hamtramck on that subject, but 
cannot find that the report has any foundation of truth; any insinua- 
tions from them, which has come to my knowledge, was to this amount: 
That the United States, by establishing trading-houses in this country, 
and disposing of their goods to the Indians, at a reduced price, must 
effectually ruin them, as well as the American traders; and that they 
intended to close their business in the Indian country, by the first of 
June next, and would not, hereafter, enter any goods at the custom- 
house for that purpose... .° 


This evidence was not suddenly presented as an isolated point 
for earlier in the previous year, Jefferson had submitted similar 
evidence to show that the government trading houses were being 
run profitably without diminution of the original capital stock.’ 

The above material affords a proper understanding of the 
politico-commercial nature of the Lewis and Clark expedition 


+ Ibid., I, 683. 
5 Ibid., 684. 
6 Ibid., 653. 
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proposed in the secret message now quoted extensively to prove 
this contention beyond question: 


As the continuance of the act for establishing trading houses with 
the Indian tribes will be under the consideration of the legislature at 
its present session, I think it my duty to communicate the views which 
have guided me in the execution of that act, in order that you may 
decide on the policy of continuing it, in the present or any other form, 
or discontinuing it altogether, if that shall, on the whole, seem most 
for the publie good. 

The Indian tribes residing within the limits of the United States, 
have, for a considerable time, been growing more and more uneasy at 
the constant diminution of the territory they occupy, although effected 
by their own voluntary sales: and the policy has long been gaining 
strength with them, of refusing absolutely all further sale, on any con- 
ditions. .. . In order peaceably to counteract this policy of theirs... . 
two measures are deemed expedient. First: To encourage them to 
abandon hunting, to apply to the raising stock, to agriculture and 
domestic manufacture, and thereby prove to themselves that less land 
and labor will maintain them in this better than in their former mode 
of living. .. . Secondly: To multiply trading houses among them, and 
place within their reach those things which will contribute more to 
their domestic comfort, than the possession of extensive, but uncul- 
tivated wilds. ... At these trading houses we have pursued the prin- 
ciples of the act of Congress, which directs that the commerce shall be 
carried on liberally, and requires only that the capital stock shall not 
be diminished. We consequently undersell private traders, foreign 
and domestic, drive them from the competition; and thus, with the 
good will of the Indians, rid ourselves of a description of men who are 
constantly endeavoring to excite in the Indian mind suspicions, fears, 
and irritations toward us. A letter now enclosed shows the effect of 
our competition on the operations of the traders, while the Indians 

. are soliciting generally, our establishment of trading houses among 
them. In one quarter this is particularly interesting. The Legisla- 
ture, reflecting on the late occurrences on the Mississippi, must be 
sensible how desirable it is to possess a respectable breadth of country 
on that river, from our Southern limit to the Illinois at least; so that 
we may present as firm a front on that as on our Eastern border. We 
possess what is below the Yazoo, and can probably acquire a certain 
breadth from the Illinois and Wabash to the Ohio; but between the 
Ohio and Yazoo, the country all belongs to the Chickasaws, the most 
friendly tribe within our limits, but the most decided against the 
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alienation of lands. . . . They have lately shown a desire to become 
agricultural. ... In the strengthening and gratifying of these wants, | 
see the only prospect of planting on the Mississippi itself, the means of 
its own safety... . 

While the extension of the public commerce among the Indian tribes, 
may deprive of that source of profit such of our citizens as are engaged 
in it, it might be worthy the attention of Congress . . . to point, in 
another direction, the enterprise of these citizens, as profitably for 
themselves, and more usefully for the public. The river Missouri, and 
the Indians inhabiting it, are not as well known as is rendered desir. 
able by their connexion with the Mississippi, and consequently with 
us. It is, however, understood, that the country on that river is in- 
habited by numerous tribes, who furnish great supplies of furs and 
peltry to the trade of another nation, carried on in a high latitude ... 
through a long season. The commerce on that line could bear no com- 
petition with that of the Missouri. .. . An intelligent officer, with ten 
or twelve chosen men, fit for the enterprise . . . might explore the 
whole line, even to the Western Ocean, have conferences with the na- 
tives on the subject of commercial intercourse, get admission among 
them for our traders, as others are admitted, agree on convenient 
deposites for an interchange of articles, and return with the informa- 
tion acquired, in the course of two summers. . . . While other civilized 
nations . . . enlarge the boundaries of knowledge, by undertaking voy- 
ages of discovery, and for other literary purposes . . . our nation 
seems to owe to the same object, as well as to its own interests, to 
explore this, the only line of easy communication across the continent, 
and so directly traversing our own part of it. The interests of com- 
merce place the principal object within the constitutional powers and 
care of Congress, and that it should incidentally advance the geo- 
graphical knowledge of our own continent, cannot but be an additional 
gratification. ... 


It is well known that Jefferson had several times previously 
projected a scientific exploring expedition. Thus if he had 
wished to conceal any motive for the proposed expedition he 
could have utilized those past attempts as an explanation for 
proposing an expedition while President. It, therefore, becomes 
apparent that the expedition was proposed as a commercial en- 
terprise to aid in the political objective of purchasing the Indian 
titles to cis-Mississippi lands. 

The commercial nature of the expedition is further attested 
by Jefferson’s instructions to Meriwether Lewis, on April 27, 
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1803, that he could reveal the secret of his trip to Patterson, 
Wistar, Rush, and Barton (members of the American Phil- 
osophical Society), in applying to them for aid in his prepara- 
tions, and that these men could advise him in regard to the more 
scientific aspects of the expedition. He also suggested that one 
Connor, a fur trader, seeking the patronage of the British gov- 
ernment, would be a valuable man to take along and frankly 
added, ‘‘The idea that you are going to explore the Mississippi 
has been generally given out. It satisfies public curiosity, and 
masks sufficiently the real destination.’’* 

In further instructions on June 20, 1803 Jefferson reminded 
Lewis that ‘‘ Your situation as Secretary to the President of the 
United States has made you acquainted with the objects of my 
confidential message of Jan. 18, 1803 to the Legislature.’’ The 
ministers of France, Britain, and Spain, and through them their 
governments, he said, had been given such assurances as to the 
objects of his expedition ‘‘as we trust will satisfy them. ... The 
object of your mission is to explore the Missouri river, and such 
principal stream of it, as, by its course and communication with 
the water of the Pacific Ocean may offer the most direct and 
practicable water communication across this continent, for the 
purpose of commerce.’’ 

Lewis was to satisfy the Indians of the innocence of his expe- 
pedition and ‘‘make them acquainted with the . .. peaceable & 
commercial dispositions of the U. S., of our wish to be neigh- 
borly, friendly & useful to them, & of our dispositions to a com- 
mercial intercourse with them; confer with them on the points 
most convenient as mutual emporiums. ... Should you reach the 
Pacific Ocean inform yourself of the circumstances which may 
decide whether the furs of those parts may not be collected as 
advantageously at the head of the Missouri... as at Nootka 
Sound or any other point of that coast; & that trade be conse- 
quently conducted through the Missouri & the U. S. more bene- 
ficially than by the cireumnavigation now practiced.’’ 

He was also to acquire knowledge of the Indians, plants, ani- 
mals, soil, minerals, and climate ‘‘as far as a diligent pursuit of 
your journey shall admit.’’* Thus evidence accumulates to show 


7Paul L. Ford (ed.), The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1904-1905), 
IX, 423. 
8 Ibid., 423-24. 
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that the fur trade was the primary concern of the expedition and 
that scientific purposes were but secondary and incidental. 

Lewis’ report to Jefferson on his return to St. Louis in Sep. 
tember, 1806 still further confirms these facts when he declared 
that the Missouri and its branches would be advantageous in 
shipping furs to Canton, China, arriving there earlier than those 
from Montreal, via London and the Cape of Good Hope. Hovw- 
ever, Lewis advised against such a route in shipping from the 
Kast Indies via the United States to Europe, and reported that 
the British Northwest Company joined with its chief rival, the 
‘*X. Y.’’ Company planned to form an establishment among the 
Indians and engross the fur trade of the Missouri. If the fur 
trade was to be an object of importance to the United States this 
company could not be too closely watched, nor too firmly and 
speedily opposed by our government. This entire report cen- 
tered on the nature of the route, which he described in detail and 
the kinds of fur bearing animals to be found along the Missouri. 
He withheld further ideas in regard to the trade as a thorough 
knowledge of the geography of the Missouri could only be ex- 
plained adequately in person in lieu of a map, which he could 
not then send. His only scientific allusion, aside from this on 
topography, was to the number and kinds of animal skins, skele- 
tons, plants, and vocabularies which he had collected. These 
were not many.’ 

Jefferson could not have contemplated the acquisition of the 
whole Louisiana territory, else on April 13, 1803, Secretary of 
the Treasury Gallatin, would not have written him suggesting 
the scope of the Lewis expedition be enlarged. In his opinion the 
United States ought to prevent Britain from taking possession 
of the Louisiana territory. It was of importance ‘‘being per- 
haps the only large tract of country and certainly the first, 
which, lying out of the boundaries of the Union, will be settled 
by the people of the United States. ... The great object is to as- 
certain whether from its extent and fertility that country is 
susceptible of a large population, in the same manner as the 
tract of the Ohio.’’ *° 


® Rueben G. Thwaites (ed.), Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition 
(New York, 1905), VII, 334-36. 
10 Correspondence of Thomas Jefferson (in Library of Congress), CXXXI, 22, 582. 
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Likewise the circumstances attending the special mission of 
Monroe to France obviate the possibility of any plan at that time 
to acquire Louisiana. Monroe was nominated with Livingston 
on January 11, 1803 ‘‘to enter into a treaty, or convention, with 
the First Consul of France, for the purpose of enlarging, and 
more effectually securing, our rights and interests in the river 
Mississippi, and in the territories eastward thereof.’’** On the 
eighteenth Madison wrote to Livingston in France that Monroe 
was sent to aid in procuring a ‘‘cession of New Orleans and the 
Floridas to the United States; and consequently, the establish- 
ment of the Mississippi as the boundary between the United 
States and Louisiana.’’ * 

Livingston, earlier on October 28, 1802, writing to Madison of 
a talk he had had with Joseph Bonaparte related: ‘‘He asked me 
whether we should prefer the Floridas to Louisiana? I told him 
there was no comparison of value, but that we had no wish to ex- 
tend our boundary across the Mississippi; ... that all we sought 
was security, and not the extension of territory.’’ ** 

On March 2, 1803, Madison wrote to both Livingston and Mon- 
roe on the chief objective of acquiring only the Floridas and 
New Orleans. He assumed that these were included in the ces- 
sion to France by Spain. He proposed a plan to be drawn up as 
a treaty, or convention, whereby such a cession would be made to 
the United States. By article one of such a proposed treaty 
France would reserve the west bank of the Mississippi to her- 
self. Since France held one bank she could exclude another na- 
tion, Britain, for example, from the use of the river. However, 
he hoped it could be arranged to let Britain use it. If possible, 
the commissioners were to avoid making any guarantee to de- 
fend Louisiana from attack. Madison further instructed Liv- 
ingston that France might be willing to cede to the United States 
the whole of the Island of New Orleans and both the Floridas. 
If France would not cede the whole island they should try for 
jurisdiction over a space for a commercial town. If they couldn’t 


‘Journal of the Exec. Proceed. of the Sen., I, 431. 
‘2 American State Papers, Foreign Relations, 11, 529. This Livingston-Madison 
correspondence on the subject of the Mississippi and the purchase of Louisiana, was 


submitted to the Senate with the treaty of purchase in October, 1803. 
13 Tbid., 526, 
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get that they should get the right of deposit further defined and 
improved. If a cession of the Floridas could not be obtained then 
they should get free navigation in, and right of deposit on, those 
rivers passing from the United States through the Floridas."* 

In a letter of April 11, 1803, Livingston states that while con- 
versing with Talleyrand (before Monroe’s arrivel), he was 
asked ‘‘whether we wished to have the whole of Louisiana. | 
told him no ... I would rather have confined our views to smaller 
objects, and I think that, if we succeed it would be good policy to 
exchange the west bank of the Mississippi with Spain for the 
Floridas, reserving New Orleans.’’** In an earlier letter Liy- 
ingston had mentioned a suggestion made to the French minister 
of exterior relations that France cede that part of Louisiana 
north of the Arkansas river as a barrier against British attacks. 
France would possess the land south of that river as a barrier 
against American attacks on Spain in Mexico. France would also 
keep East Florida as far as the river Perdido, ceding only West 
Florida, New Orleans, and territory on the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi. Otherwise the United States would aid a foreign power, 
such as Britain, to take the territory in order to keep the Missis- 
sippi open to her commerce. It would be better to sell the island 
and West Florida.*® 

On April 13, 1803, Livingston reported an approach from the 
minister of the treasury in regard to a cession of Louisiana. In 
considering such a purchase, which opened a field infinitely 
larger than their instructions contemplated, his letter suggested 
that ‘‘the whole sum may be raised by the sale of the territory 
west of the Mississippi, with the right of sovereignty, to some 
Power in Europe whose vicinity we should not fear.’’*? On the 
seventeenth he complained to Madison that Monroe’s commis- 
sion only gave power to deal with lands east of the Mississippi, 
though ‘‘I have been long preparing this Government to yield us 
the country above the Arkansas.’’ ** 

Madison’s correspondence with Monroe and Livingston ou 

14 Tbid., 540-44. 

15 Ibid., 552. 

16 January 10, 1803, ibid., 531. 


17 Ibid., 554. 
18 Ibid. 
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July 29, after news of the cession had been received, throws fur- 
ther light on the government’s earlier intentions: 


In concurring with the disposition of the French Government to 
treat for the whole of Louisiana, although the western part of it was 
not embraced by your powers, you were justified by the solid reasons 
which you gave for it; and I am charged by the President to express 
to you his entire approbation of your so doing. 

This approbation is in no respect precluded by the silence of your 
commission and instructions. When those were made out, the object 
of the most sanguine was limited to the establishment of the Missis- 
sippi as our boundary. It was not presumed, that more could be sought 
by the United States, either with a chance of success, or perhaps with- 
out being suspected of greedy ambition, than the Island of New 
Orleans, and the two Floridas; it being little doubted that the latter 
was, or would be comprehended in the cession from Spain to France. 
For the acquisition of New Orleans and the Floridas, the provision 
was, therefore accommodated. Nor was it to be supposed that in case 
the French Government should be willing to part with more than the 
territory on our side of the Mississippi, an arrangement with Spain for 
restoring to her the territory on the other side, would not be preferred 
to a sale of it to the United States. It might be added, that the ample 
views of the subject carried with him by Mr. Monroe, and the confi- 
dence felt that your judicious management would make the most of 
favorable occurrences, lessened the necessity for multiplying pro- 
visions for every turn which your negotiations might possibly take. . . . 
The note of Mr. Livingston, in particular, stating to the French Gov- 
ernment the idea of ceding the Western country above the Arkansas, 
and communicated to this Department in his letter of the 29th Jan- 
uary, was not received here till April 5, more than a month after the 
commission and instructions had been forwarded. And besides that 
this project not only left France the possession and jurisdiction of 
one bank of the Mississippi from its mouth to the Arkansas, but a part 
of West Florida, and the whole of East Florida, and the harbors for 
ships of war in the Gulf of Mexico. .. . In truth, the communications 
in general between Mr. Livingston and the French Government, both 
of prior and subsequent date, manifested a repugnance to our views 
of purchase, which left no expectation of any arrangement with 
France, by which any extensive acquisition was to be made... . 

! only add the wish of the President, to know from you the under- 
standing which prevailed in the negotiation with respect to the bound- 
aries of Louisiana; and particularly the pretensions and proofs for 
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carrying it to the river Perdido, or for including any lesser portion of 
West Florida.*® 


The above evidence as to the government’s intentions during 
the months of January and February, 1803, showing that the 
Lewis and Clark expedition was not planned with an eye to 
eventual acquisition, is corroborated by the proceedings in the 
Senate at that time. On February 21 the Senate considered and 
on the twenty-second finally passed a House Bill ‘‘to enable the 
President of the United States to commence, with more effect, a 
negotiation with the French and Spanish Governments, relative 
to the purchase of the Island of New Orleans, and the provinces 
of East and West Florida.’’ * The vote was 14-12. The negative 
votes were furnished mostly by senators from the Northeast 
who had unsuccessfully proposed an amendment to the bill to 
the effect that payment for the cession of New Orleans, or other 
territories, be by treaty." Five of these twelve, who were still in 
the Senate in October, 1803, voted against the treaty of cession 
of Louisiana and one of these twelve favored the treaty. New 
elections brought a changed personnel to the Senate so that the 
treaty was ratified by a vote of 24-7. The brief accounts of 
senatorial proceedings, from January to November, 1803, though 
showing this northeastern objection to Jefferson’s policies, does 
not reveal any evidence at variance with the material here pre- 
sented. 

In view of such evidence it may be concluded that the acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana was not contemplated at the time the Lewis 
and Clark expedition was proposed in January, 1803. Nor was 
that expedition before, or after, the purchase designed as a s¢i- 
entific exploring expedition, but rather that it was an under. 
taking to develop the fur trade along the Missouri in foreign 
territory. This project was planned as an aid to the government 
in its purchase of Indian titles to lands along the cis-Mississipp! 
Valley section so that American settlements could more easily, 
as Jefferson’s message declared, ‘‘present as firm a front on that 
as on our Eastern border.’’ 

19 Ibid., 566-67. 

20 Journal of the Exec. Proceed. of the Sen., I, 443. 


21 [bid., 443-44. 
22 Ibid., 449-50. 
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Historical Scholarship in America, Needs and Opportunities. A Report 
by the Committee of the American Historical Association on the 
Planning of Research. (New York: Ray Long and Richard R. 
Smith, Inc., 1932. ix+-146 pp.) 

It is a wholesome business at times to take soundings and to find bear- 
ings. This slender book does just that and does it well. The plan of pro- 
cedure was conceived and carried through in sound judgment and good 
spirit. Many minds shared in the task. At least sixty scholars of repute 
participated in the work. The burden was carried by six committees 
meeting in separate conferences, one for each of the domains of ancient, 
mediaeval, and modern European history, two for the American field, 
and upon their discussions and findings the general committee made its 
report. A preliminary agenda gave proper direction and unity to the 
whole plan. 

Their several reports are replete with excellent suggestions and con- 
structive ideas pointing the way to a healthy advance in historical schol- 
arship. Mindful of the fine character of present-day scholarship, there 
is also a bracing frankness in facing weak spots. Self-criticism is a good 
sign. The scope of the reports is broad, carrying value alike to the 
archivest, librarian, editor, and others of the historical guild. All may 
read and ponder with profit. It is to be hoped that deans of graduate 
colleges will read the book and take it to heart. One prays most earnestly 
that those charged with graduate instruction will take good heed of the 
criticisms passed upon the training of serious students. Historical schol- 
arship is confined chiefly to university teachers and it is most important 
that they should look jealously to the manner and matter of their candi- 
dates’ work ; for it is obvious that within a decade or so these candidates 
will be the arbiters of historical production. 

There is no need to embroider further on the contents of these reports. 
Enough has been said to indicate their essential value and significance. 
The little book speaks eloquently for itself. It should be in the hands of 
every serious scholar in the historical field and placed there with the 
prayer that it be read with an open mind and that the ideas, suggestions, 
and criticisms fall on fertile ground. 


State University of Iowa W. T. Roor 
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Documents Illustrative of the History of the Slave Trade to America. 
Edited by Elizabeth Donnan. Vol. III, New England and the Mia. 
dle Colonies. (Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
1932. xiii+-553 pp.) 

In the original plan of Miss Donnan’s valuable work it was intended 
to devote the third and final volume to the documentation of the African 
slave trade as participated in by North Americans — whether as im. 
porters of slaves for their own use or as enterprisers in the traffic to 
other ports. But the bulk of these materials has compelled a division on 
geographical lines. Here are the records for the colonies north of the 
Chesapeake ; a fourth volume is promised for the South. 

The difficulties of selection which confronted the editor in earlier 
volumes were not so formidable in the preparation of this, and they 
have been largely solved by the reasonable expedient of publishing very 
fully the extant and available documents for certain of the more active 
centers of the trade, Massachusetts, New York, and especially Rhode 
Island. About three-fifths of the volume is devoted to the Rhode Island- 
ers: a partiality which is justified by their preéminence in this branch of 
the sea trade, and by the richness of the surviving sources. The reviewer 
can bear testimony from his own acquaintance with these materials to 
the striking success which Miss Donnan has achieved in uncovering out- 
of-the-way evidences of the Rhode Island dealings, as well as to her dili- 
gent delving in such larger masses of mercantile documents as the Ver- 
non, Lopez, Champlin, and Moses Brown papers. Only one considerable 
collection was not directly accessible, and her disappointment at this 
omission may be offset by an expression of opinion that when it is made 
available it will likely add little on this business to what she has been 
able to bring together. 

It is not possible to develop here those comparisons and contrasts with 
the larger scale European commerce in slaves which a reading of this 
volume in series with those which have preceeded it naturally suggests. 
In general the materials are similar: instructions to masters, bills of lad- 
ing, accounts and trade books, captains’ reports, with fewer narratives 
and extended descriptions. An effort has been made to supply the lack 
of more adequate statistics of the trade by reprinting records of en- 
trances and clearances on African voyages from the colonial newspapers. 
For New York, lists of negro importations have been found over a period 
of about half a century. Interesting evidence is presented of seven- 
teenth-century slave trading, but it becomes clear that the organized 
trade developed real importance only after 1720. As in the previous 
volume the record of the later years is interspersed with documents of 
the anti-slavery movement. 


University of Michigan V. W. CRANE 
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Roger Williams: New England Firebrand. By James Ernst. (New York: 
The Maemillan Company, 1932. xiii+538 pp. Frontispiece. $4.00.) 
Until now, Roger Williams had not been fortunate in his biographers. 
The Massachusetts historians, hating him because of the injustices he 
suffered at their ancestors’ hands, painted him as a quarrelsome med- 
dler; and the Rhode Islanders, though undoubtedly more accurately 
appraising his position, never succeeded in portraying him as a man. He 
seemed unreal in their accounts, somehow incomprehensible, a mere name 
bringing forth ideas. It was left to Dr. Ernst to write the first adequate 
biography of Williams, one that not only makes its subject live, but that 
assembles all that had been hitherto known of Williams, and adds much 
original and valuable material as well. 

The poor-boy-befriended-by-Coke legend is demolished by a convincing 
demonstration that Williams’ family connections were distinctly upper 
middle class, and this fact, together with the showing that Williams was 
in close touch with the Puritan leaders when he left England in 1630, 
sheds much light on his subsequent activities. Dr. Ernst incorporates his 
recent researches on the effect of Williams’ writings on contemporary 
English polities, and shows what a tremendous influence the Bloudy 
Tenent exerted on the pamphleteers of the Civil War; and he repeats 
the conclusions of his doctoral dissertation on Williams’ political 
thought, that the Apostle of Soul Liberty was primarily a political 
thinker, of an extremely enlightened and modern turn of mind. Finally, 
Dr. Ernst puts into true perspective the acrimonious Harris contro- 
versy, and interprets much more plausibly the scope of Williams’ activi- 
ties in his later years, after he ceased to hold important colony offices. 

It is a pity that a book as excellent and original as this one should be 
marred by petty blemishes. The style is repetitious, sometimes to a mad- 
dening degree; occasionally there are miscellaneous references to Wil- 
liams that suggest an examination of the person index of the Providence 
Town Records (e.g., pp. 415-16, 508, 518) ; and it is distinctly a shock to 
find a passage lifted entire from Judge Durfee’’s Anniversary Address 
without quotation marks (p. 133). Doubtless these are matters that can 
be rectified in a second edition. 


Providence, Rhode Island FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER 


Increase Mather: A Bibliography of His Works. 2 vols. By Thomas 
James Holmes. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931. 
xxxli+711 pp. $20.00.) 

These de luxe volumes, masterpieces in bibliographical science as well 
as in the art of printing, form a monument for which the scholar is 
indebted to printer, patron, and compiler. They contain an introduction 
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by Dr. George P. Winship, a preface, a list of the libraries and other 
owners of important collections of works by Increase Mather, a list of 
the symbols used in referring to these collections, lists of titles arranged 
alphabetically and chronologically, an explanatory note, collations and 
analyses of the textual content, together with explanations showing the 
relation of each work to the thought and events of the period, one hun. 
dred and seventy-seven zine etchings of title pages and other specimen 
pages, seven appendices (on doubtful ascriptions and misascriptions by 
Kenneth B. Murdock, bindings, dedications, typographical ornaments, 
running lists of titles and captions, and works consulted by the con- 
piler), and three indexes on works, names, and subjects. 

A few new items have been added to former lists of Mather bibliog- 
raphy, but the importance of this monumental work is not in these new 
items alone. No other bibliographer has attempted to give thorough 
analyses of the textual contents of the various works. Scholars will 
henceforth be able to get general information on the content of each 
work and specific information on the location of the known original 
works. General readers will find it unnecessary to consult the originals 
for contents and will find fac-simile pages to illustrate the printing of 
the time. The compiler has thrown some new light on controversial mat- 
ters, especially on Mather’s influence on the witchcraft affair. He has 
avoided a dogmatic attitude, but he has made himself bold to disagree 
with Burr, Palfrey, Brooks Adams, Hart, and other authorities. His 
theory, for which he makes a strong case, is that Mather was very influ- 
ential in ‘‘bringing the tragedies to an abrupt end.’’ In general he has 
tried to understand and appreciate Mather’s point of view in the light 
of the times. To do this he was compelled to inform himself on subjects 
covering a very broad field of knowledge. One authority in the field has 
expressed the hope that the work of the compiler may be extended to 
cover the works of Cotton Mather. No doubt scholars will be in unani- 
mous agreement with that point of view after they have consulted these 
volumes. 


W. R. U. Jacos C. MEYER 


William Byrd of Westover. By Richard Croom Beatty. (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1932. xxi+233 pp. Illustrations, notes, and 
bibliography. $3.00.) 

The biographical fashion has changed. In other days the biographer 
was content chiefly to catalogue the facts and achievements of a man’s 
life. Today he seeks to divine a man’s thoughts and emotions, to reveal 
the lights and shades of personality. This study belongs to the new 
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school. The personality of William Byrd I, a colorful and significant 
figure in the golden age of the Old Dominion, is set forth with vivacity 
in a book of commendable brevity. There is enough about the times to 
form a fair setting for Byrd’s life and not too much to overshadow the 
man himself. Mr. Beatty enters into Byrd’s love affairs, describes his 
intellectual curiosity and literary interests, reveals his stout devotion to 
Virginia and his tedious worry over financial troubles, all in a way that 
makes his hero a genuine human being. He has given an intimate por- 
trait of Byrd. 

After all personality and achievement are too intimately inter-woven 
to be divoreed. Mr. Beatty does not neglect Byrd’s official and public 
life nor his part as a gentleman planter and land speculator. One feels, 


however, that these practical and external aspects of his life are not 


given their due place. There is a lack of perspective and proportion. Too 
much space is given to a display of erotic emotion in Byrd’s letters to 
Facetia and Charmante, undiscoverable identities, too little to his work 
as a receiver-general of revenues. His youth and education in London 
are quite amply described, but his part as an Indian trader and tobacco 
planter and his relations with the London merchants are inadequately 


' treated. The Byrd-Spotswood contest for political power is told with 


fairness and insight, but there is little to show the basis of Byrd’s oppo- 


' sition to the Indian Act and Tobacco Act. And one may question 
_ whether Mr. Beatty makes clear that Byrd was not altogether typical of 
_ the planter aristocracy. He was of that class and yet differentiated from 


the general run of colonial gentleman by reason of his liberal education, 
wide intellectual interests, and fine literary style. 

Within the limits of his study the author has added to the knowledge 
of Byrd and Virginia of his day. It is fair to say, however, that there is 
room for a well-rounded life of Byrd. Mr. Beatty has limited himself 
not only in his approach to Byrd, but in the use of pertinent source ma- 
terial. His bibliography does not show the use of the Calendar of State 
Papers, the Board of Trade Papers, Blathwayt’s Virginia Papers, and 
other material of important bearing. There is a slight lapse in spelling; 
Nicholson and not Nickleson. 


State University of Iowa W. T. Roor 


Alezander Spotswood, Governor of Colonial Virginia, 1710-1722. By 
Leonidas Dodson. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1932. x+323 pp. Frontispiece, appendices, and bibliography. 
$3.00.) 

Spotswood’s services in the British army naturally influenced him to 
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emphasize military affairs in Virginia especially since England was at 
war with France and Spain. He aided South Carolina in a serious In. 
dian war. His policy in sending troops to that colony while protecting 
the Virginia frontier was commended by the British government, He 
acted with effectiveness in the matter of the disputed boundary between 
Virginia and North Carolina. The author gives a detailed account of 
Indian affairs and shows that Spotswood was energetic in dealing with 
them. He sought to help the Indians with reference to education and 
religion. A separate chapter is devoted to the interests of the Episcopal 
ehurch in the colony. 

Considerable emphasis is given to economic matters in separate chap- 
ters furnishing detailed information regarding the land system, com- 
merce, revenues, and the financial and business interests of the colony. 
The income from the several sources of revenue for each year during 
Spotswood’s administration is given. 

The author states: ‘‘ He had a genius for order, reinforced by seventeen 
years of army life. Himself methodical, he was impatient of lack of 
system in others. Such a man inevitably found much to be desired in the 
public life of Virginia; that his efforts to remould it would prove fruit- 
ful sources of friction was no less inevitable.’’ 

There were matters with which he found himself in disagreement with 
the legislature. He was reported to the British government but was not 
removed until the friction interfered with the public welfare of the 
colony. The Council was composed of the most influential men in the 
colony. Certain councillors refused to support him and their opposition 
finally resulted in his removal. 

The author has consulted the sources and written a detailed and read- 
able study of one of the most capable colonial governors. The book 
possesses real merit and furnishes a scholarly contribution to the know!- 
edge of colonial administration. 


Coker College P. S. Fup 


Benjamin Chew, 1722-1810. By Burton Alva Konkle. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1932. xix+316 pp. Illustrations. 
$4.00.) 

This volume of some three hundred pages is divided into twenty-five 
chapters and has forty-five illustrations. It is attractively printed on 
heavy paper, the type is large and the margins wide. On the whole it is 
an attractive looking volume. 

As a biography, however, it is disappointing. Somehow the author 
fails to give a living picture of the chief character. Possibly a lawyer's 
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type of life does not lend itself to conerete portrayal. The descriptions 
of places, society, and conditions of the times are better done than inci- 
dents of Justice Chew’s life. For instance, the picture of conditions in 
the Middle Temple, London, at the time Chew was a student there and 
life in Philadelphia during the British occupation are rather well done. 
Quotations are frequently long and their story not very clear to the read- 
er who has not used the materials from which they are taken first hand. 
All through the volumes one gets the impression that the author assumes 
that the reader has a background of local specific information concern- 
ing the materials that only a specialist in colonial Pennsylvania history 
could have. 

Chapter sixteen gives a detailed account of Major Andre, Peggy Chew, 
and the Mischianza that seems extraneous to a biography of Chew, but 
is in itself a real contribution to information on this topic. 

The author states that he began the study with the impression that 
Chew was a Tory, but as he worked he discovered: ‘‘ His loyalism was 
not royalism, and to the Crown, but to the charter and its secondary 
charter or constitution. This discovery is rather startling, for it is the 
highest type of Americanism, namely, loyalty to the supremacy of law 
and constitution.’’ Such a discovery will be of real interest to students 
of American history who have formerly misunderstood and wrongly 
classified Benjamin Chew. 

While rather dry, the book does give a good deal of new insight into 
the attitude of the conservative wealthy merchants, manufacturers, and 
lawyers who were neutral in the first three years of the Revolution, but 
who stayed in America, saved their estates from confiscation, and ulti- 
mately helped form the permanent government under the constitution 
and put it into successful operation. 


Colorado State Teachers College O. M. Dickerson 


George Morgan: Colony Builder. By Max Savelle. (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1932. xiv-+266 pp. Bibliography and illustra- 
tions. $3.25.) 

Students of American history will be attracted to this volume, not 
primarily because of the personality of George Morgan himself, but 
rather by reason of the nature of the activities with which he was asso- 
ciated. For almost a half century his career was more or less intimately 
bound up with the development of the West, in several of its varied 
phases. As a member of the firm of Baynton, Wharton, and Morgan, he 
devoted his main energies from 1765 to 1771 to the ‘‘Grand Illinois Ven- 
ture,’’ which had for its object the exploitation of the trade of the 
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Illinois country, and which ultimately resulted in failure. He was 
member of the famous Indiana Company and, from 1775 on, spent much 
time and effort in attempting to establish the title of the company to the 
large tract of land on the upper Ohio which had been purchased from 
the Indians in 1768. For three years, from 1776 to 1779, he was agent 
for Indian affairs in the Middle Department with headquarters at Fort 
Pitt and he also supervised the purchase of supplies needed by the goy. 
ernment of the United States in connection with its activities on the 
frontier during the Revolution. He was active in 1788 and 1789 in pro- 
moting an ambitious scheme for the founding of a colony to be called 
‘‘New Madrid’’ in Spanish territory opposite the mouth of the Ohio 
River, a project which was foredoomed to failure. The author also de. 
votes considerable attention to Morgan’s farming activities at ‘‘ Pros. 
pect,’’ near Princeton, New Jersey, and at ‘‘Morganza,’’ in western 
Pennsylvania, where he spent the latter years of his life. 

Professor Savelle has produced a work which bears every evidence of 
painstaking scholarship and which may be regarded as definitive in its 
field. The bibliography lists extensive manuscript sources in Spain and 
England as well as the United States and reveals the extent of the re- 
search upon which the monograph is based. While the author has 
neglected no opportunity to attempt a portrayal of Morgan’s character 
and personality, the principal emphasis is very properly upon the vari- 
ous enterprises with which he was identified, projects which are of the 
greatest historical significance, even though they were often unsuccessful, 
inasmuch as they are typical of certain aspects of the development of 
the West during the latter part of the eighteenth century. Professor 
Savelle’s volume is an extremely valuable contribution to a phase of 
frontier history which has long been in need of adequate treatment. 


Dartmouth College Wayne E. Stevens 


George Washington. By Louis Martin Sears. (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1932. xiv+560 pp. Frontispiece, addendum, 
chronological table, bibliographical note, notes, and maps. $5.00.) 

George Washington, Soul of the Revolution. By Norwood Young. (Nev 
York: Robert M. McBride and Company, 1932. 404 pp. Notes and 
references, and illustrations. ) 

Amidst the redundancy of literature on Washington there was rool 
for a good general biography within one volume which would be 0 
interest alike to close student and general reader. Mr. Sears’ book fills 
the bill and that right well. It is free from tendenz; it does not set the 
hero on a pedestal nor center attention chiefly on the mediocre affairs of 
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his life. The desire is to explain and understand a great figure in all his 
many sides, to set in clear light the man for what he did and what he 
was. The author approaches Washington in a spirit of sympathy and 
with imagination and yet with discernment, perspective, and a firm hold 
on realities. 

Long and patient labor went into the making of the book. Washington 
revealed himself in thousands of letters and papers and upon this rich 
mass of sources, carefully exploited, Mr. Sears built his structure. 
Washington was essentially a man of action and the author does full 
justice to the events and achievements of a long and significant life. But 
he is not content to detail the externals of his career as a public official, 
planter, and dealer in land. He goes beneath the surface into the mys- 
tery of the man; he delves into the forces that were of Washington him- 
self and the forces that lead to character. Not primarily in political and 
military genius, nor yet in spectacular achievement, lay his claim to 
greatness. He lived on a high level of ability and yet it was supremacy 
of character and personality that made him surpassing in his day. Pa- 
tience, persistence, and optimism through a heavy sea of difficulties, a 
prompt grasp and sound judgment of moral and political situations, an 
equable temperament, a vision transcending the provincialism of his day 
marked distinetively the man needed most of all by the age and cause he 
served. These are the great qualities of soul brought into sharp relief 
by Mr. Sears. 

The author hews closely to the line of restraint he set for himself. 
Very occasionally he departs from it. One may question the statement 
that Washington saved the country in the French and Indian War. To 
say that he carried the Revolution to success leaves out of account a com- 
plexity of forees and factors which contributed to that end. Mr. Sears 
shows that the national spirit was a plant of slow growth and in the 
light of this it is hardly fair to speak of the degradation of national 
morale. 

Mr. Sears writes in a clear and vivid style, making the manner of 
presentation worthy the matter. Now and then he uses the present tense 
to give life and action. Here and there a volley of short sentences gives a 
staccato effect. He does not always separate the many strands of Wash- 
ington’s many sided life but weaves them back and forth into a varie- 
gated pattern. In brief, Washington the commander does not forget 
Washington the farmer, the land speculator, or the family man. Alto- 
gether the book is a solid and satisfactory performance. 

The first Englishman to pen a general biography of Washington is the 
claim made by Mr. Young. A book on the hero seen through English eyes 
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would be of interest, for Englishmen, confesses the author, like to think 
of him as peculiarly English. The flattering preconception did not be. 
guile Mr. Young. He properly holds that Washington was essentially q 
westerner and an American, and that for Englishmen he should be the 
most significant non-English figure in history. 

Ancestry, inherited environment, frontier adventures, private life, 
farming, and land speculation are treated with simplicity and under. 
standing. The lion’s share of space goes to the feverish and tragic years 
from 1765 to 1783. The emphasis is laid upon the Anglo-American war 
through which Washington moved as the staunch and guiding figure. 
Mr. Young handles the issues between mother country and colonies in a 
judicial spirit. He understands the greatness of Washington. He minees 
no words in telling of the apathetic attitude of the colonists toward the 
war; he brings strong adjectives to bear upon the incompetence of Ger. 
main and Sandwich in London and the hampering jealousies among the 
English military leaders in America. The book is based on a fair use of 
Washington’s letters and a fair reliance on good secondary studies. 

The excellence of the work is marred somewhat by inferential or 
extravagant statements. The careful copying of the Rules of Civility in 
youth helped to make the man of fine manners; the French bullets which 
pierced his clothing in the fight at Duquesne helped to secure for him the 
headship of the Revolutionary forces. Perhaps so; but at best they are 
inferences. Washington said he did not seek the command of the army, 
but the author infers that the hero’s appearance in Congress as the sole 
member in uniform was a deliberate bid for the post. To say that every 
colonial merchant was a smuggler and that the North was patriotic, the 
center indifferent, the South loyal are unwarranted assumptions. To 
brand one-third of the American people time-servers during the war 
leaves out of account Quaker idealism. It accords not with the author’s 
high estimate of Washington’s character to say that when things went 
wrong he stooped to explanations not warranted by the facts. It is un- 
fair to Washington’s firm faith in democracy to say that he held mon- 
archy to be the best form of government or that he would have accepted 
a crown upon popular invitation. It shows no understanding of the logic 
of the situation to call ‘‘fanciful’’ the colonial distinction between taxa- 
tion for revenue and trade regulation. To say that Americans sub- 
mitted without protest to taxation without the consent of their country- 
men is not to know the real situation. The author holds a brief for Lee’s 
retreat at Monmouth and takes lightly his dispatch of information to the 
enemy, but Sears will not have it that way, branding Lee as a double- 
dyed traitor. It is not correct to make Sharpe governor of Pennsylvania 
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and to settle the Germans chiefly in western New York. Despite occa- 
sional lapses, it is a fairly substantial study clearly presented. 


State University of Iowa W. T. Roor 


New York in the Confederation, an Economic Study. By Thomas C. 
Cochran. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1932. 
ix+220 pp. Frontispiece map, appendices, and bibliography. $2.50.) 

This volume is a useful addition to the now considerable group of 
studies of the several states during and immediately after the American 
Revolution. It has, furthermore, an especial interest because it is ‘‘an 
economie study,’’ attempting ‘‘to codrdinate the economic history of 
internal affairs in the State with the course of national events.’’ Some- 
what highly specialized, it is not intended for the general reader, but it 
is scholarly in method and approach. It keeps close to the sources, which 
include not only the essential printed material but also such of the more 
important manuscripts as the Continental Congress Papers and the 
Duane Papers. The author maintains a strict impartiality as between 
Loyalist and Whig and between Federalist and Anti-federalist although 
he gives way at times (e.g., p. 138) to the common tendency to accept 
Hamilton as an inspired authority. He has an unusually sympathetic 
and clear understanding of the position of the agrarian state rights 
group within the state (p. 140), and correctly emphasizes the fact that 
“the economic conflict between the mercantile and agrarian classes and 
the reaction of this on the Continental Congress should be emphasized as 
the clue to most of the political problems of the period.’’ The impotence 
of the Continental Congress is not emphasized as it is in many of the 
older authorities, perhaps because the author feels that the inefficiency 
of local government (p. 55) and the determination of American farmers 
to resist direct taxation (p. 56) would have made it impossible for any 
central government to function successfully at that time. 

It is to be regretted that the book so often becomes merely a history of 
the economic measures of the Continental Congress and that New York 
state is either forgotten or receives no special attention for pages at a 
time (¢.g., pp. 113-15, 141-48, 152-54). It is perhaps significant in this re- 
gard that an entire chapter is devoted to the subject of ‘‘The Adminis- 
tration of Robert Morris,’’ as Superintendent of Finance for the Conti- 
nental Congress while the man who was state treasurer for a much longer 
period (1778-98) receives only four entries in the index and has his name 
spelled in three different ways. There are a number of typographical 
errors, some of which may prove misleading (e.g., ‘‘Robert Morrison’’ 
on page 96, probably should read ‘‘Robert Morris on’’; and ‘‘Jan 1, 


? 
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1787-Sept 20, 1785,’’ p. 187. The maps and the statistical materia] jp 
the appendix are most valuable. 


Department of State, Washington, D. C. E. Wiper Spavuipimg 


New York in the Critical Period, 1783-1789. By E. Wilder Spaulding, 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. xv+334 pp. Illus. 
trations, maps, bibliography, and appendix. $4.50.) 

It may seem paradoxical that the ‘‘critical period’’ of New York his- 
tory is also the neglected period, but such is the case. Historians as a 
rule after making an intensive study of the Revolution have hurried on 
to the formation of the Federal Constitution and to the inauguration of 
Washington as President. The six years from 1783 to 1789 were in fact 
more than critical — they were crucial — to the United States in the 
making. During this short period one may see not only the disillusioning 
results of the War for Independence but also the causes for the triumph 
of federalism — perhaps America’s greatest contribution to the world. 
Dr. Spaulding has produced a masterpiece of historical synthesis. While 
interpreting a few years, he has kept in mind continually a background 
of three centuries. For instance, the chapter on ‘‘The Land”’ as a factor 
in politics after 1783 is based on a remarkably clear survey of the land 
question throughout the Dutch and English colonial periods. The infiu- 
ence of agriculture, commerce, trade, the professions, money, taxes, and 
the Loyalists in shaping parties and in influencing an attitude on the 
adoption of the Constitution is revealed in a logical and convincing 
narrative. The mass of information assembled is organized in an orderly 
and effective manner, and the balance is admirably sustained. Six out 
of the fourteen chapters explain the forces and methods which resulted 
in New York’s adoption of the Constitution. Nowhere is there such a 
lucid and scholarly exposition of this subject. Miner’s Ratification of 
the Federal Constitution in New York is an intensive study of the con- 
cluding phase of the ‘‘critical period.’’ Cochran’s New York in the Con- 
federation just published covers the same period with some variation in 
emphasis and treatment from an economic point of view. Dr. Spauld- 
ing’s monograph is a fresh interpretation based on a careful use of the 
sources of a sadly neglected but tremendously important half dozen 
years of New York history. This volume together with Fox’s Decline of 
Aristocracy in the Politics of New York (1919) now make clear and 
intelligible the transformation of the state of New York from the social 
and political pattern of colonial days to one that was more truly demo- 
cratic. This change came not during the Revolution but in the half 
century following it. In like manner one sees the emergencies of political 
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parties in the modern sense around the astute leadership of Alexander 
Hamilton and George Clinton whose personalties dominated political 
trends for so many years. The study was worth doing and it has been 
done well. This is a creditable initial volume of a series of monographs 
on New York history published under the auspices of the New York 
State Historical Association. 


The University of the State of New York A. C. Frick 


Documents Relating to the Commercial Policy of Spain in the Floridas 
with Incidental Reference to Louisiana. Translated and edited by 
Arthur P. Whitaker. (Deland: The Florida State Historical So- 
ciety, 1931. lxiii+-277 pp. Illustrations, maps, historical introduc- 
tion, bibliographical note, and abbreviations. ) 

The present offering continues the useful features of this notable series. 
A ‘‘Foreword”’ by the publication committee and a ‘‘Preface’’ by the 
editor afford necessary explanations and acknowledgments. The cus- 
tomary components of documentary collections — table of contents, sup- 
plemental lists, index, ete. — follow in due order. The documents extend- 
ing from 1778 to 1808 are equally distributed between Spanish text and 
English translation and take up about two-thirds of the book. The 
twenty-four pages of notes that accompany them constitute a veritable 
storehouse of detailed information. The illustrations, seven in number, 
comprise a portrait of Galvez, the title page of a cédula, and five con- 
temporary maps and plans. In press work and format the volume is a 
noteworthy product of the Yale Press. 

These material excellencies, be it observed, also belong to the preceding 
numbers of the series. The outstanding feature of the present volume is 
the ‘‘Historical Introduction.’’ A brilliant essay of some forty pages, 
marked by the careful scholarship and clear presentation that one has 
become accustomed to associate with Professor Whitaker’s contributions, 
it serves to do more than merely introduce the documents. It is a com- 
prehensive treatise on a little known phase of border relations. It ade- 
quately supplements the editor’s Spanish-American Frontier and other 
studies in the field by emphasizing the economic importance of the area 
and pointing out the close connection of the two Floridas with Louisiana 
and the strategic relation of all three to the more distant Spanish 
dominions. 

It was the safety of these dominions, and especially of Mexico, as some 
of these documents show, that most concerned the Spanish authorities. 
The revolt of the English colonies, as they perceived, was more than a 
struggle for self government. It was the prelude to continental expan- 
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sion and as such proved a warning of still more wide-spread eeo- 
nomic penetration. Against these the resistance of Spain and of her 
successors was to prove ineffective and the volume clearly reveals that 
inefficiency in its initial stages. The home government could not meet 
the immediate wants of its few posts and settlements within the border 
provinces nor minister to the modest needs of prospective Indian allies, 
without the aid of British traders nor without modifying its rigid system 
of commercial exclusion. Trade and tolerance, therefore, must character. 
ize its policy on this remote frontier. 

But the authorities were not to interpret these twin watchwords in an 
unlimited sense. ‘‘Free commerce’’ had been decreed for the Spanish 
dominions in 1778, but that merely meant the opening of additionai 
Spanish ports to colonial trade. Specific concessions must be granted to 
Louisiana and the Floridas. As the text shows, these were designed to be 
temporary in character and later were to be brought into harmony with 
the general system. This was the purpose back of the Cédula of 1782, 
herein quoted, and serves to explain the privileges extended to Panton, 
Leslie and Company, the efforts to build up a direct trade with France 
or England, and even the attempts to win the allegiance of Wilkinson 
and other susceptible Americans. The privileges once permitted must be 
continued and naturally become permanent. 

The Spaniards could not build up a trade of their own in the threat- 
ened provinces, even with the good will of the French. Leniency toward 
the latter meant the continuance of an undesirable influence at New 
Orleans. General warfare broke the force of governmental restrictions. 
The treaty of 1795 largely neutralized the commercial advantages of 
British traders. To crown all no force could curb the expansive spirit of 
the American frontiersman. All these facts and much besides are brought 
out in documents, notes, and ‘‘ Historical Introduction’’ — the whole 
constituting an ensemble of unusual merit. 


Northwestern University Isaac J. Cox 


Vigo: A Forgotten Builder of the American Republic, by Bruno Roselli. 
(Boston: The Stratford Company, 1933. 280 pp. $2.00.) 

Francis Vigo was an Italian who served in the Spanish army in New 
Orleans and later came to St. Louis as a fur trader and business partner 
of Fernando De Leyba, the Spanish lieutenant-governor. After the cap- 
ture of Kaskaskia, July 4, 1778, George Rogers Clark received supplies 
for his troops from Colonel Vigo and a number of French traders in the 
village. Vigo was at Vincennes when that post was retaken by the 
British under Lieutenant-Governor Hamilton and was made a prisoner. 
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When released, he set out for St. Louis, having agreed that he would do 
nothing injurious to the British interests on his way to that post. This 
agreement kept, he hurried to Kaskaskia and on January 29 gave Clark, 
as the latter said, ‘‘every Intelligence that I could wish to have.’’ Clark 
then decided to attempt the reduction of Vincennes. In fitting out his 
expedition, Clark issued orders, drawn on Oliver Pollock, in favor of a 
number of the inhabitants of Illinois, but Vigo was the leading creditor. 
After the Revolution, Vigo lived in poverty at Vincennes, for his claims 
against the United States were not settled until some years after his 
death. 

These facts concerning Vigo and his notable contributions to the 
American cause, have already been covered in the works of a number of 
writers. Dr. Roselli has cited little documentary evidence not heretofore 
used. Indeed, those who demand the citation of sources are to him 
‘“‘nachiderms of sluggish scholarliness.’’ He scorns the use of definite 
references, scoffs at those who demand a bibliography, and does not stoop 
to include an index. 

It is to be hoped that a definitive biography, based on new evidence 
will be forthcoming, in which Vigo will be given full credit for his out- 
standing patriotism. This can be accomplished without applying harsh 
names, as Dr. Roselli has done, except in the interest of truth, to so many 
of Vigo’s contemporaries. Nor need such a biographer interline his nar- 
rative with attacks upon ‘‘Bigoted Scholars,’’ ‘‘ineffable Ph.D’s,’’ ‘‘the 


King of Soda Crackers and the Czar of Heterodyne,’’ and other extran- 
eous discussions, 


Northwestern University JAMES A. JAMES 


John Sevier, Pioneer of the Old Southwest. By Carl 8. Driver. (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1932. x-+-240 pp. 
Frontispiece and bibliography. $2.50.) 

This book is by no means a contribution to the golden legend of the 
frontier saints. Alongside the familiar figure of Chucky Jack, heroic 
defender of frontier homes and firesides against the ravages of Tories 
and Indians, rises a new figure, almost overshadowing the old — that of 
Sevier the land speeulator. After delving into the records of courts and 
land offices and making judicious use of recent monographs, the author 
has reached the conclusion that ‘‘the possibilities of gain through the 
acquisition of land in the Indian country .. . constituted the fundamental 
motive in [Sevier’s] whole life.’’ Xenophon’s Ten Thousand did not 
seek the sea more eagerly than tens of thousands of American frontiers- 
men sought the land west of the Appalachians; and the value of Profes- 
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sor Driver’s book lies in the extent to which he has revealed the opera- 
tion of this incentive in the case of a representative frontiersman. While 
he has not refined the analysis of the ‘‘motive’’ of which he speaks, the 
author has shown that Sevier’s zeal against his Tory neighbors during 
the Revolution, his forays against the Indians, his conduct in relation to 
the State of Franklin, his surprisingly speedy rehabilitation after the 
collapse of that state, his quarrel with Andrew Jackson, and many other 
incidents of his life can not be understood without reference to his exten- 
sive and often devious dealings in land. 

One could wish that the author had portrayed more vividly the charae- 
ter of Sevier and the rough and ready society in which he moved; and 
the topical arrangement followed throughout most of the book possesses 
advantages which hardly compensate for the resultant loss of a sense of 
continuity. These, however, may be regarded as the faults of a young 
writer who has not yet fully recovered from the doctoral ordeal. Over 
against them may be set the qualities of sympathy and conscientiousness 
which inform the book. It is a comprehensive, authoritative account of 
the subject, and no student of the westward movement can afford to 
neglect it. 


Cornell University ARTHUR P, WHITAKER 


Along the Arkansas. By Anna Lewis. (Dallas: The Southwest Press, 
1932. 211 pp. Bibliography. $2.50.) 

As the title indicates this recent publication relates to the country 
through which the Arkansas River flows. An analysis by Dr. Lewis 
reveals it to be an account of developments along that river from earliest 
French and Spanish times down to 1803, with especial attention to the 
region within the present state of Arkansas. 

Unfortunately the book leaves much to be desired both in scholarship 
and workmanship. From preface to the brief inadequate index, the text 
is replete with errors. Many of these may be accounted for by careless 
proofreading, but many others are in Spanish and French names and 
terms. A few examples of names misspelled are Cabeza de Vaca (p. 7), 
Humafia (p. 10), De 1’Isle (p. 22), Dumont (p. 84, but correct in the 
note!), Vandreuil (p. 91), Cossio, Villazur, and Charlevoix (pp. 94-96), 
ete., etc. J. A. Robertson appears as ‘‘Robinson’’ (p. 189, and in the 
bibliography). 

An ambiguity in a quotation led the reviewer to check with some of the 
authorities given and every one so examined showed carelessness in 
changes of punctuation, words, phrases, or failure to indicate omissions. 

In her preface Dr. Lewis states that ‘‘the main purpose’’ of her book 
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is to make available some of the archive material relating to the Arkansas 
country. Aside from printed sources, the only material which she has 
used is agroup of documents from a single legajo in the Archivo General 
de las Indias at Seville, papers pertaining to the years from 1768 to 1784. 
Apparently, therefore, she has made only a beginning in this phase of 
her study. She is the first to work in this particular sector of frontier 
history, and it is to be hoped that she may give her fellow-students a 
carefully revised and perhaps enlarged presentation of her subject. 


University of New Mezico Lansing B. BLoom 


Zebulon Pike’s Arkansas Journal: in Search of the Southern Louisiana 
Purchase Boundary Line. Edited by Stephen Harding Hart and 
Archer Butler Hulbert. Overland to the Pacific. Vol. I. (Denver: 
The Stewart Commission of Colorado College and the Denver Public 
Library, 1932. xxxix-+200 pp. Maps and illustrations. $5.00.) 

Through access to Pike’s original maps, the editors of this new edition 
of the Pike journal have been able accurately to follow the explorer o1 
his historie journey into the Southwest. The original maps, after having 
lain for a century in the Mexican archives, were discovered by Professor 
Herbert E. Bolton and subsequently were returned to the United States 
government. This is the first work on Pike that includes a study of his 
maps. 

In this fifth American edition of the Pike journal (editions having 
been published also in England, France, Germany, and Holland), the 
text of the first edition (1810) is followed. Only part ii of Pike’s book 
is reproduced, that portion recounting the journey from the Missouri 
frontier to the entry into New Mexico. 

The book under review is volume I of the ‘‘Overland to the Pacific’ 
series, projected by the Stewart Commission on Western History of 
Colorado College. The volume comprises four divisions. Part i, a general 
introduction to the series, gives an excellent popular summary of 
exploration and geographical knowledge of the West, 1800-1810. Part ii 
contains a brief biographical sketch of Pike and data regarding the re- 
covered maps. The third part constitutes a dissertation on the purpose 
of the Pike expedition. Part iv, the major division of the volume, is 
made up of the Pike journal and comments upon it. 

The editorial work on the journal itself is very well done, the editors 
exhibiting a thorough knowledge of the geography of the region tra- 
versed by Captain Pike. The theme of part ii — which is effectively re- 
enforced by notes in other parts of the book — is that Pike’s expedition 
had no connection with the Burr-Wilkinson designs in the Southwest. 
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‘*At no point does the ‘spy’ explanation either account for what Pike 
does, interpret any of his actions or square with anything he wrote or 
said’’ (p. 183). The editors’ position on this point appears to be well 
sustained, but the ardor with which they flay Pike’s detractors carries at 
times more the tone of the advocate than the historian. Having attempted 
to make their work definitive, it is to be regretted that the editors did not 
see nor use the Pike material, in Spanish and English, which the Library 
of Congress obtained some two or three years ago from the Spanish 
archives. Several of the more important of Pike’s original maps are re. 
produced. The format of the book is good. _ 


State Museum, Denver, Colorado LeRoy R. Haren 


Culture Conflict in Texas, 1821-1835. By Samuel Harman Lowrie. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1932. 189 pp. Frontispiece map 
and bibliography. $3.00.) 

This book is a thoughtful and suggestive analysis, against a background 
of modern sociology, of the fundamental factors which led, in 1835, to 
armed conflict between Mexico and Texas. After suggesting possible 
alternatives, the author concludes that, though the settlers came and 
were accepted in good faith, conflict was almost inevitable from the be- 
ginning on account of antagonisms which arose ‘‘from differences be- 
tween the folk-ways and mores of the two peoples’’ (p. 74). Among the 
differences which are discussed in some detail, the most important were: 
differences of language, distinct attitudes toward slavery and religion, 
and much more important than either of these, antagonistic views of the 
nature of the state and of the relation of the individual to the laws. 

For many of his facts, Dr. Lowrie relies quite explicitly on the well 
known writings of Professor Barker, especially his Mexico and Tezas, 
where substantially the same theme is developed from the point of view 
of a historian. The present approach to the problem is, however, essen- 
tially fresh and original, and, in view of the surprising longevity of the 
naive ‘‘plot theory’’ of the Texan revolution, is undoubtedly useful. 

In two respects the book is a little disappointing. By relying chiefly 
on sources in English, one gets a vivid, first-hand account of the folk- 
ways of American settlers; but the political and social institutions of 
the Mexicans, for example the functions of the ‘‘ political chief’’ in San 
Antonio, are seen largely through American eyes and seem somewhat 
vague and hazy. On the Mexican side of the equation, it is quite appar- 
ent that important work remains to be done. 

Again, there is no adequate recognition of the fact that some of the 
settlers recognized as clearly the nature of the conflict in which they were 
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engaging as modern students do today. Thus, that interesting character, 
Jonas Harrison, wrote in 1835: ‘‘The Anglo-Americans, and the Mexi- 
cans, if not primatively a different people, habit, education and religion 
have made them essentially so. The two people cannot mingle together. 
The strong prejudices that existed at the first emigrations, so far from 
having become softened and neutralized, by contact, have increased many 
fold. And so long as the people of Texas belong to the Mexican nation, 
their interests will be jeopardized; and their prosperity cramped’’ 
(Lamar Papers, I, 270). In such a contemporary document, there is 
clear evidence of the essential validity of the thesis to which Dr. Lowrie 
has now given careful scientific analysis. 


The Rice Institute R. G. CALDWELL 


A Social and Political History of Texas. By Lewis W. Newton and Her- 
bert P. Gambrell. (Dallas: Southwest Press, 1932. xvi+422 pp. 
Illustrations, maps, and questions for teachers.) 

Written by experienced teachers and edited by Professor Eugene C. 
Barker of the University of Texas, this volume is designed to serve as a 
high school text in Texas history. From this standpoint the book is a 
praiseworthy piece of work. Well organized and with a good sense of 
proportion, it deals with the coming of the Spaniards and the period of 
Spanish occupation, the period of Mexican rule including the increasing 
Americanization of Texas, the revolutionary movement and the winning 
of independence, the experiences as an independent republic, annexa- 
tion to the United States, problems of a frontier state, secession and re- 
turn to the Union, and general development since 1865. 

While written to meet the needs of high school students in Texas, the 
book will also be of interest to the general reader who desires a good run- 
ning account of the history of a region which hag occupied a conspicuous 
place in American affairs. At all times the authors have linked up events 
and movements in Texas with corresponding occurrences and trends and 
policies in other nations having a connection with Texan affairs. Among 
the most interesting chapters to the non-Texan reader are those dealing 
With the ten-year history of the republic; the experiences of Texas in 
disposing of her public lands; and the rise and growth of the cattle in- 
dustry. It is illuminating, for instance, to learn that at one time the 
legislators discovered that they had made grants of several million more 
acres of land than there were available. 

The numerous maps and illustrations add interest and value to the 
book, and at the close of each chapter there is a brief reference list. The 
general format is not attractive. 


University of Oregon Dan E, CuarK 
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A Narrative History of the People of Iowa with Special Treatment of 
their Chief Enterprises in Education, Religion, Valor, Industry, 
Business, etc. By Edgar Rubey Harlan. 5 vols. (Chicago: The 
American Historical Society, 1931. Vol. I, 1i+-458 pp. Vol. II, 473 
pp. Vol. III, 440 pp. Vol. IV, 433 pp. Vol. V, 426 pp. Illustrations.) 

Here is a weighty set of volumes (18 lb., 6 oz. avoirdupois), of which 
three are devoted to biographies, ‘‘gratuitously published,’’ of living or 
recently deceased Iowa notables. Of the 1,671 names included, 50 are 
also among the 319 from Iowa listed in Who’s Who in America. Among 
those omitted are some of the most noteworthy persons of all important 
lines of activity in the state. There are also 389 full-page photographs 
of the more generous subscribers. No relation seems to exist between the 
fame of the individuals and the length of their biographies, two of the 
less conspicuous ones receiving six pages each. The Algeresque style of 
composition is illustrated by the following random selection (III, 154), 
The introductory words declare that the subject ‘‘has fought his way in 
life, and today is one of the able attorneys practicing at the bar of Des 
Moines. It required rugged independence, strength of character and 
great persistence to win out, but the struggle has brought adequate re- 
wards, and in his progress he has called attention to his courage and 
tenacity.’’ But perhaps even this type of rhetoric will save future his- 
torians from searching out inscriptions on tomb stones. 

The vehicle which carries this burden of testimony and lends dignity 
to the whole is the two volumes of history contributed by Mr. Harlan. 
Rejecting the method of an earlier historian of the state, whose main re- 
liance was the anecdotes of his grandmother, the author has adhered 
rather closely to good secondary writings. In fact, many successive 
pages are paraphrases or quotations from them. No evidence is revealed 
that the author has made use of the large stores of manuscript material 
in his care. Citations to authorities are made at intervals, but in such a 
fashion as generally to be useless. For example, ‘‘Thwaites Wisconsin,” 
‘*Paxson,’’ and ‘‘Paxson. The American Frontier’’ are selected from 
chapter I as typical. The quotations are sometimes garbled, as in an ex- 
tract from the Treaty of San Ildefonso (I, 20-21) though the complete 
treaty is copied from Malloy’s collection a few pages later, with a fair 
degree of accuracy. There are numerous questionable and incorrect 
statements about events of common knowledge. To cite only one instance, 
it requires some stretch of imagination to make the Greenville Treaty 
line of 1795 ‘‘approximately the western boundary of Ohio’’ or to be- 
lieve that in 1800 it was adopted as the dividing line between the North- 
west Territory and Indiana Territory (I, 38). 
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The history is largely political, with special emphasis on the early 
period, more space being given to the 35 years before 1865 than to the 
65 years following. Little except the best things is said about Iowa 
politicians. The shady portions of Belknap’s career are redeemed by his 
military record (I, 442), and Allison is allowed to clear his own name in 
connection with certain railroad scandals (II, 96-97). 

The subtitle of the book is not fully substantiated by sections on rail- 
road building, industries, ‘‘Ilowa’s Soldiers,’’ immigration, and a con- 
cluding chapter of over a hundred pages on religion. The latter, con- 
tributed by Charles Blanchard of the Christian ministry, is sympathetic 
or laudatory to all sects, and even bursts into prophecy. His style of 
citation of authorities could with profit have been copied in the remain- 
der of the book. 


Kansas State College Frep A. SHANNON 


Leland Stanford, War Governor of California, Railroad Builder and 
Founder of Stanford University. By George T. Clark. (Stanford 
University : Stanford University Press, 1931. xv-+-491 pp. Lllustra- 
tions and bibliography. $4.00.) 

Historical understanding is perhaps advanced as much by the biog- 
raphies of secondary individuals as by the reiterated accounts and ap- 
praisals of the lives of the truly great. This, if nothing more, justifies 
the full length portrait of Leland Stanford — a notable but not a su- 
premely important figure in the history of the West. He came before the 
public in many capacities: one of the founders of the Republican Party 
in California, war governor of the state from January, 1862, to December, 
1863, member of the group which built the Central Pacific Railroad and 
developed the Southern Pacific System, owner of fast horses and experi- 
menter in the photography of animals in motion, United States Senator, 
and founder of Stanford University. These activities indicate a busy 
and noteworthy life in which two phases stand out as of vital significance 
— the part he took in the building of a railway system and the influence 
he exerted through the great educational institution which he founded. 

The author, Mr. Clark, for many years librarian at Stanford Univer- 
sity, has given new material, particularly with regard to the early career 
of Stanford, and has presented a careful and kindly account. In the 
latter virtue lies a weakness of the book. There is too little indication of 
probing for the truth beneath the surface. Two-fifths of the volume are 
appropriately given to railroad affairs and hitherto unknown facts are 
presented ; but a critical portrayal of the political and business dealings 
inherent in the drama of western railroad building does not emerge. 
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There is, however, much to commend in the book. It gives a well organ. 
ized account of Stanford’s career and new and valuable information or 
many phases of his life. An interesting portion of the volume describes 
the experiences of Stanford in horse-breeding at the Palo Alto farm and 
in the pioneering study, by photography, of animals in motion. The 
chapter which follows is devoted to the more lasting contribution of Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanford in the form of an educational institution on the 
same tract of land. The United States Senatorship in the eighties and 
nineties was but an episode in which he apparently gave little outstand- 
ing service. He became merely another instance of the man of ability 
who retires and spends his last days in the United States Senate. 


University of California, Los Angeles JOHN C. Parisu 


Death Valley Men. By Bourke Lee. (New York: The Maemillan Com- 
pany, 1932. ix+319 pp. $3.00.) 

Sturdy, sun-burned men, desert dwellers, bearing the imprint of their 
environment, are the characters who nonchalantly pass before the reader 
of Bourke Lee’s latest book, Death Valley Men. As fitting background 
for the sketches is ‘‘the brash nakedness of the desert, the boldness of the 
desert ranges, the stark brutality of desert form, the brazen barbarity of 
desert color, the inconsonance of desert temper in its mood of cruelty 
and of graciousness inequitably displayed,’’ which he vividly describes. 

Death Valley Scotty, the man of poker face and profound sense of 
humor who has become the hero of many a desert legend, is the first of 
the men to claim attention with a ‘‘blue shirt, a red necktie, a five-gallon 
hat, and a crackling desert vernacular.’’ Since he and his sure-footed, 
faithful mule first crept through the burning sands and bitter salt in 
June, 1905, Scotty has gained fame for his mysterious gold mine, his 
luxurious Death Valley ranch castle, his record-breaking train journeys, 
his frequent bankruptcy, all of which merely make the tail to the kite, as 
Seotty himself comments, and people ‘‘ought to forget the tail and get 
the kite, get the facts.’’ 

Along the sun-baked trails the reader is led through many a worn-out 
settlement still lingering on the sweep of the desert, and not appearing 
entirely tame and captive even after decades of struggle. Occasionally 
the solitude is broken by the slow drawl or the Hell’s Kitchen accent of 
a colorful denizen of the desert, some self-sufficient individual relating 
his homely philosophy. ‘‘ Always, they are strongly opinionated men. 
They have learned to think. They have time to read. They know how to 
laugh. Among them are doctors, engineers, teachers, restaurateurs, 
miners, ranchers, retired storekeepers, an ex-convict or two, and a few 
interesting murderers. ”’ 
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The ‘‘main trails’’ and the ‘‘brave roads’’ tell a very human story, 
the drive for water, the endless search for mineral treasure, all with 
weird and compelling fascination. ‘‘They reach toward plunder in the 
desert and gouge directly through all natural barriers. . . . Man built 
the desert roads. Man is still resident in the desert to supply the frag- 
ments of desert history which are not already plainly scribed by the 
wheel tracks ambitiously combing the hundreds of thousands of square 
miles of desert plain and mountain.”’ 

Perfectly at home on the desert himself, Bourke Lee is well-fitted to 
paint true and colorful sketches of nature and the characters whom he 
and his partner have met in their wanderings through the desert region 
of the Southwest. Written in popular, conversational style, this latest 
book of the narrator is an entertaining companion volume to the earlier 
Death Valley. 


University of Southern California Grorce P. Hammond 


Oxcart to Airplane. By Rockwell Dennis Hunt and William Sheffield 
Ament. Of the series California. Edited by John Russell McCarthy. 
(Los Angeles: Powell Publishing Company, 1929. 458 pp. LIllustra- 
tions and bibliography. $3.75.) 

This work tells of the evolution of transportation in the Far West 
from the days of the Spaniards to the time when the first flight by air- 
plane was made from New York to Los Angeles a few years ago. The 
book is divided into two parts to represent the collaboration of the joint 
authors. Part i deals with the development on land; part ii with the 
growth of river and sea travel from dug-out to palatial steamship. 

The Indian method of transportation in the days before the white man 
conquered the West is vividly portrayed. Then comes Spanish transpor- 
tation over trails and roads in the early days of America. The soldier 
courier carrying the mail in the old California days over the King’s 
Highway, which paralleled the coast, is full of color. The Spanish, 
brought in horses, mules, burros, and oxen across the Rio Grande to the 
western coast. The first wagon companies went overland into California 
in the days of John Bidwell and Donners during the forties. There are 
brief but fertile descriptions of the fur traders and adventurers on the 
old trails that led over mountain and desert. The stage coach and pony 
express mark the beginning of a new era in carrying the mails and pas- 
sengers, and a few years later the transcontinental telegraph and rail- 
road were completed. 

Part ii is from the pen of Mr. Ament, who vividly sketches the explor- 
ations up the California coast from the days of Cabrillo to Captain Cook 
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and down into the nineteenth century. In fact one gets a splendid pre. 
view of the opening up of the Pacific to commerce and trade and the 
crossing of the Pacific to the Orient. 

From ‘‘dug-out to ocean vessel’’ is another story which marvelously 
shows the creative power of man. The evolution of Indian navigation js g 
chapter replete with word pictures as to the manner in which primitive 
man in America plied the rivers and lakes. The Mohave and Yuma Ip. 
dians lived for ages along the banks of the Colorado and were satisfied 
with the easiest make-shifts instead of the efficient canoes of the other 
tribes of the Stone Age. The California Indians used the Balsas which 
consisted of bundles of reeds tied together and varying in form from a 
raft of large and loose bundles to very well-shaped floats of closely bound 
tules. These were propelled by means of poles or paddles. Others used 
the dug-out and, on the rivers, particularly where trails over portages 
had to be followed, the more graceful canoe. The story of the sailing ves- 
sel shows how man came to adapt the sail to all kinds of winds and 
because of this discovery some five hundred years ago, Columbus was able 
to make his voyage to the New World. But the sailing-vessels are almost 
of the past. The steamer has taken their place as the author points out, 
although he fails to give an adequate history of power vessels and of 
ships of the air. 

An extensive bibliography completes the book and the whole presents 
a story of infinite vistas in western history. One might, however, wish 
for a more colorful binding, for oftimes a book invites a reader by its 
outward appearance. 


Unwersity of Utah Levi Epe@ar Youne 


Pathfinders. By Robert Glass Cleland. Of the series California. Edited 
by John Russell McCarthy. (Los Angeles: Powell Publishing Com- 
pany, 1929. 452 pp. Illustrations, maps, appendix, and bibliographi- 
cal notes. $3.75.) 


The Great Trek. By Owen Cochran Coy. Of the series California 
Edited by John Russell McCarthy. (Los Angeles: Powell Publish- 
ing Company, 1931. 349 pp. Illustrations, maps, and bibliography. 
$3.75.) 

Professor Cleland and Professor Coy are well known for their work in 
California history. Their latest contributions are the books here re 
viewed, which, while largely popular in their appeal, contain much that 
is of value to the student of history. Writing in an entertaining style 
that might well be copied by other members of the historical profession, 
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the authors present clear and well-organized accounts of their respective 
subjects. 

The more interesting of the two books is Professor Cleland’s Path- 
finders. We can fully agree with the author when he states that it is 
‘‘primarily a record of historical adventure.’’ Written in a very attrac- 
tive style which holds one’s interest throughout, it gives an account of 
the journeys of the principal adventurers who came to California by land 
and sea from 1542 to 1846. ‘‘In the record of these pathfinders there is 
much of heroism, something at times of humor, often bloodshed and 
tragedy, always the presence of danger, the touch of hardship, the allure- 
ment of the unknown’’ (preface). Many nationalities played a part in 
this great drama — Portuguese, Spaniards, Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
Russians, and Americans. Among the more important pathfinders whose 
journeys are described are: Rodriguez, Drake, Vizcaino, Portola, Serra, 
Kino, Anza, La Pérouse, Rezanof, Vancouver, Jedediah Smith, Young, 
Walker, and Fremont. The book has three maps, which help the reader 
to understand the text. An appendix contains the narrative of Benjamin 
D. Wilson, which is here published for the first time. There is a bibliog- 
raphy and an index. This book will be of value to the student of history 
not because it contains much new information, but because it is a fresh, 
accurate, and interesting synthesis of widely-scattered facts relating to 
the pathfinders of California. 

Professor Coy’s Great Trek is primarily a description of the gold rush 
to California in 1849, though the experiences of some argonauts in the 
early fifties are also related. The author tells the story of all phases of 
the overland migration to the mines: the news of the discovery of gold, 
the preparations for the overland journey, the organization of com- 
panies, the trails used, the varied experiences of the argonauts in travers- 
ing the plains and mountains, and the arrival of the gold seekers at the 
mines. He aims ‘‘to give an account of this movement as nearly as 
possible in the words of contemporaneous writers’’ (preface). The 
quotations, which constitute about sixty per cent of the book, convey to 
the reader the colorful atmosphere of the gold rush and leave an im- 
pression which cannot easily be erased. Yet the student would have been 
more satisfied if the author had utilized most of these quotations, as well 
as the other sources at his command, to construct a narrative account of 
the journeys of the forty-niners. Professor Coy has had access to a 
number of new and important manuscript diaries, from which he has 
quoted at length. Though in chapter eight he states that historians ‘‘ have 
had little to say of the emigration which moved California-ward by the 
southern trails,’’ he immediately proceeds to make extensive use of the 
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work already done on this subject by two members of the profession and 
adds very little to their contributions. The book contains a bibliography 
and an index. It also has three good maps, the most original of which is 
entitled ‘‘Trans-Sierra Trails.’’ The Great Trek is the best history of 
the gold rush to California which has thus far been published. 


Washington University Raps P. Breser 


Sherman, Fighting Prophet. By Lloyd Lewis. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1932. xii+690 pp. Illustrations, sources, and 
index. $3.50.) 

Eschewing alike the mumbo-jumbo of the ‘‘psychological’’ school of 
biographers, the sneering humor of the ‘‘debunkers,’’ and the detailed 
analyses of the military critics, Lloyd Lewis has produced a very human 
biography of that erratic genius who pierced ‘‘the shell of the Confed- 
eracy’’ to show Federals and Confederates that ‘‘it’s all hollow inside.” 
With a journalist’s appreciation of reader interest, the author has 
borrowed heavily from personal narratives of the war to fill his book 
with human interest stories. Yet from these sources, he has caught the 
carnival spirit with which midwestern plowboys plundered Georgia plan- 
tations, and vindictively destroyed the resources of that ‘‘nest of seces- 
sion,’’ South Carolina. Skillfully woven into the narrative is an appre- 
ciation of the military importance of the western campaigns, and one 
sees in slow development the idea of living off the enemy country. On 
controversial points, the author accepts Sherman’s own arguments and 
conclusions, but does not attempt to enhance his hero’s achievements by 
discrediting other commanders. Grant, in fact, emerges from his discus- 
sions with fewer scars than usual. Especially noteworthy are the dis- 
cussions of the Sherman-Johnson Convention, showing that Sherman was 
carrying out Lincoln’s plan in dealing with the Confederate general, and 
the chapters devoted to Thomas Ewing, the ‘‘grand old Roman’’ who, as 
foster-father and father-in-law, was the dominant personal factor in 
Sherman’s life. The treatment of the general’s post-war years is sketchy, 
and one wishes the author had given more attention to the army’s work 
during Reconstruction. There is a bibliography, and a list of ‘‘ particular 
sources’’ (unfortunately lacking in page citations) for each chapter. 


University of Wisconsin W. B. HESsELTINE 


Desertion of Alabama Troops from the Confederate Army, A Study im 
Sectionalism. By Bessie Martin. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1932. 281 pp. Maps, bibliography, and index. $4.50.) 

The thesis of this book is expressed by the author in the following 
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words: ‘‘Desertion of Alabama troops in the Civil War was a manifesta- 
tion of sectionalism in the state, due largely to the prevalence of pov- 
erty’? (p. 7). The meaning of this statement is by no means clear at first 
glance. The term ‘‘desertion’’ is subject to considerable interpretation ; 
Alabama troops were scattered throughout the Confederacy, and statis- 
ties are fragmentary and unreliable; finally, the relation between deser- 
tion and sectionalism certainly requires explanation. These apparently 
great difficulties are met in a surprisingly satisfactory fashion. Intensive 
research has brought together so much material germaine to the subject, 
that the lack of statistical data is largely overcome. It is shown conclu- 
sively that a great majority of Alabama deserters came from the north- 
ern hill counties and the relatively backward southeastern section of 
the state, while the wealthier Black Belt area was not seriously troubled 
by the problem. This cleavage was practically the same as that which 
earlier obtained in political matters, but economic rather than political 
differences account for the phenomenon here under discussion. Where 
there were slaves to produce food and a planter gentry to maintain a 
morale; the men went to war and stayed. In the backward counties the 
original interest in the cause of the Confederacy and the original contri- 
bution of fighting men hardly lagged behind that of the richer sections; 
but as the country was drained of its workers, as food became scarce, as 
the women and children grew hungry and their homes stood in constant 
danger of pillage by native ruffians and by an enemy who did not respect 
the rights of non-combatants, fathers and husbands began to desert in 
large numbers. Though there were other and less extenuating causes of 
desertion, these are pictured as the chief ones, and desertion is enumer- 
ated among the main reasons for the failure of Confederate arms. The 
book is worthy of a better style than that in which it is written. 


University of Virginia THomas P. ABERNETHY 


Vie Militaire dans le Dakota. Notes et Souvenirs (1867-69). By 
Comte Régis de Trobriand. (Paris: H. Champion, 1926. xvi-+-407 
pp., photo.) 

The author, a French nobleman, fought in the Civil War as a Union 
officer and published, in 1867, an excellent account of that conflict under 
the title ‘Quatre Ans de Campagne a l’Armée du Potomac.’’ After the 
war, while visiting in France, he was recalled to the United States, made 
a colonel in the regular army, and sent to the Dakotas. This was in 1867, 
atime when that region was the frontier, infested by Indians. At the end 
of 1869 he was promoted to the rank of general and sent to Montana. An 
introduction to this volume gives the main facts of his interesting career. 
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These ‘‘notes’’ are his diary, which he wrote day by day, in French, 
They have been edited by the care of his granddaughter and form 4 
worthy contribution both to American history and to letters. The author, 
a keen observer and possessing a solid education, has left a picture of the 
heroic life of the West which surpasses the best efforts of Fenimore 
Cooper and most other Indian writers. 

The terrible week-long blizzards, when it was impossible to leave the 
cabin; the coming of the devasting hordes of grasshoppers which ob- 
scured the sun; the deadly but magnificent (at night) prairie fires, are 
described in these pages in a manner which leaves nothing to be desired. 

The Indians are described with neither hatred nor sentimentality and 
the serious historian will find information on Chief Gall, Sitting Bull, 
Medicine Bear, and other famous chiefs. He will find also some timely 
and sagacious remarks on the way military affairs were conducted in the 
West in those days, and he will find notes on Father de Smet, on steam- 
boating on the Upper Missouri, on cannibalism, on polygamy, on game, 
climate, mosquitoes, Indian raids and adventures with whiskey peddlers, 
the whole spiced throughout with a dash of good humor that never fails 
even when the author learns of a dastardly attack on his history of the 
Civil War. 

As interesting as any are the pages dealing with the government's 
policy of handling the Indians, and especially with the lamentable ‘‘In- 
dian Bureau’’ and its machinations. Col. de Trobriand comes to grips 
with this last more fhan once. He asserts with vigor that the ‘‘agents”’ 
rob the redskins but on the other hand he offers conclusive evidence to 
dispel the prevalent belief that the Indians were always the down- 
trodden, always the last to break the treaties. 

The folk-lorist will find abundant material here concerning the life, 
customs, costumes, and ceremonies of the Indians, all described in detail. 
The only adverse criticism one has to make of the book is that the reader 
does not sufficiently receive the Indians’ point of view regarding many 
of their beliefs. For example, the famous Sun Dance of the Sioux, which 
to them was a ceremony of purification, is considered by the author 
simply as a barbarous custom ‘‘leaving horrible sears. . . .’’ 

But any reader, folk-lorist, scholar, or otherwise, will like the anee- 
dotes related by the half-breed trappers; the colonel’s opinion of the 
indomitable spirit of the pioneers, and his graceful tribute paid to 
American women, especially to women of the frontier. 


Paris, France Rosert E, PIKE 
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South Carolina During Reconstruction. By Francis Butler Simkins and 
Robert Hilliard Woody. (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1932. xiv-+610 pp. Illustrations, appendix, and 
bibliography. $8.00.) 

This volume sets a new style for studies of reconstruction in individual 
southern states, if not for monographs generally. Its well-written text 
and the splendid sweep of the narrative, which leaves little doubt as to 
the relative values of the various items that are recounted, should inspire 
younger historical scholars to make their contribution toward redeeming 
historical writing from the ‘‘dry as dust’’ tradition that has too often 
been hurled at it. Unnecessary details and lengthy quotation are con- 
spicuously absent but well-chosen bits of contemporary material are 
worked into the narrative, making it colorful and sprightly. 

The work maintains a high level of historical objectivity, albeit the 
authors often reveal themselves as ‘‘true’’ southerners, satisfied of the 
soundness of white supremacy and of Negro inferiority. The recon- 
struction narrative thus becomes not a study in blacks and whites, but a 
subtle coérdination of various hues and colors. Indeed, the tragedy of 
defeat in 1865, which revealed itself in the havoc wrought by Sherman’s 
victorious legions, seemed for a time to have abated as victor and van- 
guished labored to codrdinate their efforts for rehabilitation with a sur- 
prising absence of blind intransigency. The provisional governor could 
commend the ‘‘wisdom and success’’ of the administration of General 
Sickles, the first commanding officer, and South Carolinians generally 
recognized the desire of Sickles and his successor, General Canby, to 
make military supremacy as lenient and equitable as possible. The same 
opportunist governor could recommend the repeal of the ‘‘unsound”’ 
state ‘black eode’’ and the extension to the Negro of the same civil rights 
as the whites — after General Sickles had issued a military order nulli- 
fying the code — and the legislature could, despite the many irritants in 
the situation, codperate in carrying out these recommendations. Numer- 
ous Carolina leaders, including Wade Hampton, advocated, at various 
times and from various motives, suffrage for the Negro. The radical 
constitution did not disfranchise -x-Confederates and, despite its failure 
to tie up with the historical backgrounds of the state, served a subsequent 
generation of conservative whites until its revision in 1895. 

According to the authors, the South Carolina Negro showed himself in 
many ways ‘‘content to remain socially and economically inferior to the 
white man’’ and ‘‘ would have manifested the same sort of subservience 
in polities but for the stimulus of outside forces’ (p. 73). The recon- 
struction tragedy in South Carolina therefore came when the organiza- 
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tion of the Union League and the arming of the black militia made the 
Negroes valuable allies of the carpet-bag government that soon became a 
disgrace to the country and led to Republican schism and downfall. 
But this work is not a political history of reconstruction. Sumner and 
Stevens, for instance, are noted only to give a passing summary of their 
role. Indeed, half of the volume is given over to valuable studies of those 
forces which affected agriculture, commerce, industry, religion, educa- 
tion, and other aspects of social life, all of which are appraised in good 
temper and with sympathetic insight whether in their relation to Negro 
or to white progress. A concluding chapter on the heritage of reconstruc. 
tion enumerates many positive contributions as well as unfortunate 
influences upon subsequent political history and race relations. 


W. R. U.z A. C. €. 


Judicial Cases Concerning American Slavery and the Negro. Edited by 
Helen Turneliff Catterall. Vol. III, Cases from the Courts of Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. (Washington: 
Carnegie Institution, 1932. vii+-758 pp. List of Abbreviations.) 

Volumes I and II of this series have been so carefully appraised 
(American Historical Review, XXXII (1927), 330; ibid., XXXV 
(1930), 636; Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XIV (1927), 391) 
that little if anything needs to be said concerning the purpose and scope 
of this undertaking. In fact there has been little for the reviewers to 
say that was not said in Professor J. Franklin Jameson’s excellent pre- 
face to the first volume. 

The principal aim of these volumes has undoubtedly been accom- 
plished. They provide valuable and hitherto largely inaccessible material 
for a study of American slavery and the negro. They do more; they 
illustrate in a striking manner the political and social outlook of the 
southern white. While a large part of the cases necessarily arise from 
acts of violence and exhibit slavery at its worst, there are many cases 
which show that the slave was treated more humanely than abolitionists 
would have had one believe. The reader is impressed by the complexity 
of the slave system and by the difficulty of maintaining a just balance 
between the interests of the community, the interests of the individual 
slave holder and, in the words of the court of Alabama, the rights ‘‘of 
human beings deprived, doubtless for wise purposes, of their freedom.” 
It is a pleasure to add that in this, as well as in the preceding volumes, 
the work has been done by Mrs. Catterall with accuracy and with con- 
vincing thoroughness of method. 

When so much that is excellent has been accomplished it may appeat 
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ungracious to point out that there are some evident limitations to the 
usefulness of the material contained in these volumes. The cases are ar- 
ranged in chronological order, an arrangement that can be defended 
only on grounds of convenience for the editor. Even with the aid of the 
excellent index it is not easy to assemble for any practical purpose the 
cases bearing on one subject. Admitting that the aim was not to repro- 
duce slavery legislation with annotations the student may reasonably 
regret that resort could not be had to some form of topical treatment by 
which the eases could be more closely associated with the general princi- 
ciples under which they arose. 


Cornell University JULIAN P. BRETZ 


Race, Class, and Party: A History of Negro Suffrage and White Politics 
in the South. By Paul Lewinson. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1932. x+302 pp. Frontispiece, appendices, references, and 
bibliography. $3.75.) 

This volume, while not necessarily a definitive study of negro suffrage 
in the South, stands out as a most important contribution toward the 
understanding of race relations and political conditions in that section. 
Dr. Lewinson has labored diligently and effectively to penetrate to the 
facts that underlie a difficult problem. He has carefully studied the 
printed materials and, with the aid of a Social Science Research Council 
fellowship, has done valuable field work in important areas of the South. 
Three preliminary chapters carry the story through the better known 
developments of what is generally known as the Reconstruction period. 
Then follows a review of the period in which the negro suffrage was 
checked by a series of statutory disfranchising devices and racial sep- 
aration laws accomplished a large manner of social subordination of the 
Negro. The process of negro disfranchisement was checked, however, as 
the figure of the embattled farmer arose to challenge old Bourbon con- 
trol and both sides in the agrarian struggle faced the temptation to use 
Negro voters to strengthen their positions. It was not long, however, 
before both groups admitted the expense and futility of courting the 
Negro and, with the collapse of the agrarian movement in politics, found 
in ‘political niggerism’’ a means of uniting southerners and restoring 
Democratie regularity. The result was the writing of disfranchising 
clauses into state constitutions, with ‘‘grandfather clauses’’ to save the 
white citizen from the penalties of low intelligence and small property 
holding. As a result negro registration, in Louisiana specifically, fell off 
46% in 1900 and in southern states generally disfranchisement seemed 
to Set up safeguards against the much feared social equality that it was 
assumed would follow political equality. 
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The second part of the monograph covers the period from the disfrap. 
chising constitutions to 1930 and makes the chief contribution to histori. 
cal knowledge. It shows specifically the practical workings of disfrap. 
chisement and studies the enfranchised minority and the forces which 
determined its size and strength. It becomes clear that as intra-Demo. 
cratic polities becomes sufficiently bitter, the group or faction in control 
is in a position to admit and exploit negro voters. But in general, loyalty 
to the Democratic one-party system and white primary rules make up. 
necessary an appeal to the much feared negro vote. White supremacy 
therefore continues in the New South — even the Republican minority 
has made significant concessions to ‘‘lily-whitism.’’ Meantime the Negro, 
tasting a pittance of social and economic progress, finds that his political 
disqualification stands in the way of his securing a fair share of the 
bounties of the New South. A certain amount of headway has been made 
by his own efforts and by the appearance of certain ‘“‘liberal’’ forces 
among the whites. But the negrophobe politician is still in evidence and 
the future of negro suffrage in the South is still uncertain. 

An appendix to this volume presents the author’s questionnaire on 
negro suffrage and his tabulated returns. Equally valuable are the 
election statistics that follow and the summary of southern election laws 
in 1930. 


W.R.U. A. C. C. 


Human Geography of the South: A Study in Regional Resources and 
Human Adequacy. By Rupert B. Vance. (Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1932. xiv + 596 pp. Maps, tables, 
and bibliography. $4.00.) 

‘*With many a glance at the historical development, this volume at- 
tempts to give a synthetic treatment of the interaction of men and nature 
in the American South.’’ This promise in the preface is fulfilled in one 
sense more amply than most readers will wish, for an economy of quoted 
matter and statistics would have made perusal easier and the cogett 
points more salient. But overburden is the book’s only demerit. Its 
thoroughness hardly needs the fortification of a bibliography filling 
nearly seventy pages. Except that race relations are treated incidentally 
rather than systematically, no theme is abandoned without elaborat¢ 
analysis; and keen intelligence is as manifest as good faith. 

The approach is that of science, with no room for sentiment. After 
some preliminaries the South is examined as a group of contiguous rt 
gions, contrasting in their human adaptations: the fishing fringe, tle 
Florida playground, the trucking tracts, the piney woods, the tobacc 
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zones, the mountain area, the Piedmont crescent of manufacturing, the 
cotton belt (with special attention to the Delta), the sugar bowl, the 
rice district, and the Texas-Oklahoma complex of cattle, cotton, and oil. 
In treating each of these Dr. Vance has things of significance to say 
concerning soil, products, and human patterns, to such diverse effect that 
any southern unity is well-nigh denied. He then turns to climate, to 
food, and to health and wealth or their lack, wherein unity becomes 
apparent again. The handicaps and the partial eradications of malaria, 
pellagra, hookworm, and tick fever are well discussed. 

The frontier and plantation régimes are justly treated as parental to 
sundry current phenomena. Crop-sharing tenantry is analyzed as espe- 
cially eensurable in an eroding region. The chronic spoiling of markets 
by over-production of the staples is deprecated, but no prospect of relief 
is found unless the lespediza plant shall prove an offset to the southern 
deficit of good grass. 

The book was written too soon for the census returns of 1930 to be used 
or for the implications of the present extreme hard times to be con- 
sidered. It is encyclopaedic as of about 1929. The author is not quite 
content with a survey for the mere sake of a survey. He wants his knowl- 
edge used in regional revisions of régime, that errors of the past and 
present may be remedied in future by specific plans, promotions, and 
controls. But any wishful thinking has been kept apart for the final 
chapter, when the survey is done. 


Yale University Uric B. PHinuirs 


New Letters of James Russell Lowell. Edited by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1932. xvii+364 pp. Lllustra- 
tions. $4.00.) 

These letters neither reveal new facts in biography nor enhance 
Lowell’s literary reputation. They are simply a kindly humorous gentle- 
man’s charming letters to his family and friends. Sixty-eight of them 
were addressed to his daughter, Mabel Lowell Burnett, and though these 
are mainly domestic in content, it is to them one owes some of the most 
memorable pictures, such as glimpses of Thiers and Guizot in France, of 
Carlyle and Ruskin in England, and of the stiff ceremonial of the Span- 
ish court. The student of history will be interested by Lowell’s give-him- 
rope-enough attitude towards Ben Butler and by a few other evidences 
of contemporary political feeling, and will be shocked to discover that 
an American minister once dared to be uproariously funny in an official 
report to the state department. 

For the rest, it is a familiar Lowell who greets the reader, making puns 
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which at their worst are excruciatingly bad; giving sound advice for the 
improvement both of Harvard Library and of Harvard architecture. 
hotly repudiating Mrs. Stowe’s (true) report about Byron’s incest: 
nervously apologizing to a clergyman for presenting Leaves of Grass ty 
the college library; and, like Henry James, going about Europe in cop. 
stant dread of hostile comment on America and Americans. Though 
James’s criticism of his fellow-countrymen will do good in the end, 
Lowell writes in 1879, ‘‘at present I fear you have made more Yankees 
afraid to say their souls are their own than ever. ... The average Amer. 
ican abroad feels as if he were in Poole’s trying-on room with a mirror 
whichever way he turn, conscious of every inch of himself.’’ In short, 
Lowell at sixty quakes with provincial funk like Boswell in the presence 
of Dr. Johnson. Some of the examples of European condescension which 
Lowell relates were unquestionably annoying, but, after all, condescen- 
sion, like seduction, implies a certain amount of codperation. To realize 
how much Lowell himself contributed to his own discomfort, it is only 
necessary to imagine anyone, however high his hat, succeeding in patron- 
izing Lowell’s friend and neighbor, Emerson. 

The book is adequately indexed, but a chronological table of the letters 
should have been added, and the letters themselves should have been 
numbered. 


W. R. Uz. J. DeLANcEey FErauson 


Mary Baker Eddy: The Truth and the Tradition. By Ernest Sutherland 
3ates and John V. Dittemore. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1932. 
xi-+-453+-xxxiv pp. Illustrations and appendices. $4.00.) 

When Allen Johnson suggested that Ernest S. Bates would prove a 
**suitable collaborator’? with John V. Dittemore in the preparation ot 
the present volume, he performed a real service to American biography. 
For Dittemore had, in his official capacity as director of the mother 
church in Boston and as head of the publication committee of that 
church, long collected a unique mass of ‘‘inside’’ material on the life of 
Mary Baker Eddy, which in the hands of so adept a writer as Mr. Bates 
made possible this altogether fascinating biography. 

Mary Baker Eddy is more than fascinating; one ventures the predic: 
tion that it will prove to be definitive — for all save Christian Scientists. 
The latter will doubtless see in it but another volume to be suppressed. 
if possible; for it completes the indictment already prepared by Dakiv 
and other recent biographers. Much new material has been employed, 
notably manuscript collections of some fifteen hundred letters of Mrs. 
Eddy, five hundred letters of her students, photostated copies of het 
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scrap-books, her unpublished commentaries on the Scriptures, and vari- 
ous other sources hitherto unknown or little used. In addition, there has 
been an intelligent exploitation of all the older sources. Step by step, 
critically, inexorably, the authors complete the case against this greatest 
of modern ‘‘health-cultists.’’ Their very restraint makes it the more 
terrible. 

There is no space here, and it is scarcely necessary, to retell the amaz- 
ing story of Mrs. Eddy’s career. The picture of her virtues and weak- 
nesses presented in this study is not essentially different from that found 
in the other critical works — it is simply more convincing and final. 
How a neurotic woman finally found a mind-cure, how she appropriated 
it as her own, how she developed this system by virtue of a peculiar per- 
sonal influence over certain types of men — the ladies were usually on 
the periphery of her circle — all this is becoming fairly well known. 
So, too, are some of the methods she employed in this process, her auda- 
city, her unserupulousness, and her almost unbelievable indifference to 
the truth. Within the limits imposed by a mediocre mind and an inade- 
quate education, she made the most of remarkable personal force and 
persuasiveness. The authors seem to feel, and it may still be worthy of 
emphasis, that her essential genius displayed itself in developing a 
method of healing into an organized religion and a way of life. 

It does not seem to occur to them, however, that Christian Science may 
still be viewed as simply the most successful of our many health cults. 
It is questionable whether its religious element has ever been more than a 
most elaborate and successful embellishment for its system of healing — 
to be classified ultimately, for instance, with the almost equally sueccess- 
ful (though sensual) embellishments employed in mesmerism. It is 
rarely the case, even today, that a convert is attracted to Christian Sci- 
ence through inherent interest in its theology or ethics (as is usually the 
case in genuine religions) unless he or his friends have been or expect to 
be healed. He accepts the one as associated with the other — but healing 
remains the essential thing. Hence the unique character of Christian 
Science ‘‘experience’’ meetings among modern religious phenomena. This 
whole theme of the relation of religion to healing, perhaps remote from 
a strictly biographical interest in Mrs. Eddy, but nevertheless vital to 
an understanding of the apparently inexplicable organization she built 
up, is less adequately treated in the present study than it is in Stefan 
Zweig’s recently published Heilung durch den Geist (1931). Dittemore 
and Bates, however, may not have felt it within their province to go far 
into the psychological and philosophical background of their subject. 
They offer much material for those who may wish to do so; indeed their 
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story is so readable and so amazing that it tempts one to go further than 
the authors themselves have gone. More could hardly be asked of any 
biography. 


Duke University RicHarp H. SuHryock 


The Era of the Muckrakers. By C. C. Regier. (Chapel Hill: The Uni. 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1932. xvi+-254 pp. Illustrations 
and bibliography. $2.50.) 

This temperate and well-written book is a thorough refutation of the 
notion that ‘‘the muckrakers and their work do not deserve dignified 
historical treatment.’’ It makes abundantly clear the important part 
played by the popular magazines in the development of American public 
opinion; it shows how writers came to concentrate for over a decade on 
the corruption in business and polities that accompanied the industriali- 
zation of the United States; it reveals the efforts, sometimes successful 
but more often abortive, that reformers made to change the system; and 
finally it records the decline of muckraking about 1911, whether because 
the sins of society were now so clear that further revelations were not 
needed, or because the chief sinners had succeeded in suppressing their 
critics, or both. 

In an age to which reform has been anathema (at least until very 
recently), it is diverting to look backward to another age in which re- 
form was eminently respectable. From the time the first Roosevelt ap- 
peared in the White House on through to the outbreak of the World 
War, the people of the United States were in a crusading mood. They 
came to recognize clearly that the chief corrupting influences at work 
in the country were let loose by the privileged business interests that the 
muckrakers assailed. Public opinion demanded the punishment of ‘‘male- 
factors of great wealth,’’ and the abolition of the special privileges they 
enjoyed. Roosevelt’s popularity depended largely upon his apparent 
determination to go along with the popular will; Taft lost out either 
because he could not understand the temper of the times or because he 
found himself unable to respond to it; Wilson won amazing popularity 
in his first administration because of his direct and damaging thrusts at 
the money changers in the temple. 

The end of reform came with the World War, or at least with the 
entrance of the United States into the war. Mich of Wilson’s reform 
program was negatived by the war, and all further progress was stopped 
while the nation turned its wrath against the foreign foe. The restora 
tion of Republican rule in 1921 brought into power an administration 
which regarded as sacred American rights the special privileges at which 
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muckrakers and other reformers had raged, and for ten years successive 
governments gave their complete support to the most thorough-going 
domination of the nation by a privileged business caste that had ever 
been known. This decade of unbridled selfishness and greed brought 
catastrophe to those who had enjoyed the privileges no less than to all the 
rest of the nation. Another muckraking era is on, with the promise by 
another Roosevelt of a ‘‘new deal.’’ Will history repeat itself? That is 
for the future to tell. 

Mr. Regier’s book is admirably printed, adequately indexed, and sup- 
plied with a selective bibliography. Photographs of all the leading 
muckrakers are reproduced, some of which, unfortunately, were only 
recently taken. Citations of authorities in the text make it possible to 
omit the customary footnote documentation. 


University of Wisconsin Joun D. Hicks 


Farewell to Reform: Being a History of the Rise, Life and Decay of the 
Progressive Mind in America. By John Chamberlain. (New York: 
Liveright, Ine., 1932. 333 pp. $3.00.) 

Reform, as Mr. Chamberlain sees it, has been tried out in America, and 
has failed. Bryan, La Follette, Wilson, and both the Roosevelts (at 
times) believed in it, worked for it, made a little false ‘‘progress.’’ The 
fatal defect of reform is that it always has a ‘‘ ‘return’ connotation.’’ 
These later American reformers have always ‘‘hoped to ‘return’ to the 
ways of their fathers — to the methods and possibilities of a more primi- 
tive capitalism.’’ It was on this account that what they accomplished 
did no good, except possibly as they made the system they ‘‘intended to 
patch up only the more unpatchable.’’ Happily the country is at last 
ready to bid farewell to reform, and to seek ‘‘a re-definition of the 
phrases of the class struggle, a re-application of Marxian dogma to 
American conditions.’’ If the depression continues the social revolution 
will come quickly, but ‘‘if capitalism survives the crisis and moves on 
toward another upgrade, the coming to grips will be postponed. You 
cannot talk to a man with hopes.’’ Ultimately, Mr. Chamberlain has 
faith to believe, hope will surely die, and the country will be driven to 
accept socialism by ‘‘ hungry men who prefer to live on terms of economic 
equity rather than starve on terms of hopes for economic superiority.’’ 
And the worst of it is, he may be right. No historian would risk his 
reputation on such a prediction, but Mr. Chamberlain is not a historian. 

The author has set himself the interesting task of weaving the life, 
literature, and polities of the nineties and after, into a definite reform 
pattern, as he himself defines reform. He has made little pretense at 
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research in the technical sense, but with a rare knack of condensing , 
whole book into a few paragraphs he has produced a book made out of 
books. The literary output of the period is catalogued, classified, egy. 
marked, and neatly fitted into the author’s thesis — a truly remarkable 
feat, particularly if Mr. Chamberlain has really read all the works he 
cites. For the more strictly historical material, citations are not supplied, 
but the well-read historian should be able to tell from what books it 
came. 

The volume is lively, well-written, entertaining, and frequently con. 
vineing. The author’s dogmatism is sometimes annoying. His alternate 
sympathy and scorn for a generation that so seldom thought things 
through and so rarely understood how everything was to come out is 
probably a little misplaced. What generation, or individual for that mat. 
ter, ever did, or does? If Mr. Chamberlain knew his Main Street as he 
knows his Union Square he, too, might see things ‘‘as through a glass 
darkly’’ instead of face to face. 


University of Wisconsin Joun D. Hicks 


What Happened in the Mooney Case. By Ernest Jerome Hopkins. (New 
York: Brewer, Warren and Putnam, 1932. xiii+258 pp. LIllustra- 
tions. $2.50.) 

The Mooney-Billings Report. (New York: Gotham House, Ine., 1932 
iv+243 pp. $1.50.) 

Hopkins, author of ‘‘Our Lawless Police,’’ as a reporter under Fre- 
mont Older, then editor of the Bulletin, covered the bombing and the 
original trials; later he acted as field agent in the preparation of the 

‘*Mooney-Billings Report.’’ In the beginning, convinced of the guilt of 

the defendants, he now marshals into a closely knit narrative the mass of 

information which has slowly come to light in the last sixteen years. It 
is a convincing picture of the bitter local war of capital and labor; the 
dominance of Swanson, private detective of the power interests, in the 
preliminary investigations and arrests; the propoganda and misrepre- 
sentation given out by the district attorney’s office; the ‘‘weird pro- 
cession’’ of witnesses ‘‘composed of a prostitute, two syphilitics, 
psychopathic liar, and a woman suffering from a spiritualistic hallucine- 
tion.’’ The book is first class journalistic writing — tense, vivid, with 
movement and continuity in spite of the mass of detail, yet factual and 
objective. Hopkins concludes that the Mooney-Billings case is ‘the 
spectacle of the commandeering of the forces of justice and the stamped: 

ing of the minds and emotions of an American City by one side in 4 

guerilla war. .. . The real sufferer is... government which was take! 

over, manipulated by privateers, used to selfish ends.’’ 
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The Mooney-Billings Report was prepared by Professor Zechariah 
Chafee Jr. of the Harvard Law School, Walter H. Pollak, and Carl S. 
Stern for the section on Lawless Enforcement of the Law of the Wicker- 
sham Commission; it was omitted from both the section and commission 
reports for reasons not too convincing to the layman. Submitted to the 
United States Senate at its request, that body failed to print and dis- 
tribute it as a public document, so it now appears as a private publica- 
tion. 

This is a book for the lawyer rather than the general reader. The 
problem is to discover whether there was by the police and the District 
Attorney’s office conscious and deliberate unfairness to the defendants. 
The method of investigation is a careful analysis of evidence, with 
copious quotations from the original transcripts. The conclusion is that 
there was such unfairness on nine general counts. These include the 
ignoring of evidence pointing to other perpertators of the crime; flag- 
rantly illegal methods of arrest, detention and search; methods of 
‘‘identification’’ contrary to all recognized procedure; use by the prose- 
cution of witnesses known to be unreliable if not actually perjured; the 
arousing of publie prejudice by frequent press interviews before the 
trials and unfair and intemperate opening and closing arguments to the 
jury ; coaching of witnesses ‘‘to a degree that approximated subornation 
of perjury’’; misrepresentation and propaganda to defeat the liberation 
of the defendants after the leading witnesses had been discredited. 

The two books seem to offer overwhelming evidence that the only 
justification for the continued imprisonment of Mooney and Billings is 


that as ‘‘radicals’’ it is socially desirable to keep them in prison even 
though innocent. 


University of Missouri Jonas VILES 


Son of New England, James Jackson Storrow, 1864-1926. By Henry 
Greenleaf Pearson. (Boston: Mrs. James Jackson Storrow, 1932. 
v+292 pp. Illustrations and appendix. ) 

This pleasant biography of one of the foremost business men of New 
England in the first quarter of the present century was rather obviously 
prepared at the request of the family, and like most biographies of its 
type it is distinetly eulogistic in tone. The book is, indeed, quietly en- 
joyable, but the reader has the feeling that something more of the 
critical note would have made Mr. Storrow a bit more human. 

James Jackson Storrow was born in Boston of notable New England 
ancestry. He was educated at Harvard where he brilliantly demonstrated 
his qualities for leadership as captain of the famous crew of 1885. Three 
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years of law school followed, after which he entered his profession jn 
Boston, and gradually established a sound reputation for a knowledge 
of business as well as of law. The turning point of his career came in 
1900 when he became a partner in the old established Boston firm of 
Lee, Higginson and Company, investment bankers. Storrow was soon 
the dominating influence in the firm, and under the inspiration of his 
leadership Lee, Higginson and Company not only became the outstand- 
ing investment house in New England but one of the foremost in the 
United States with a business international in scope. Of particular 
interest to the economist should be the part played by Storrow in the 
early financing of the automobile business and New England public 
utilities. 

Mr. Storrow, however, was not merely a successful business man. He 
had, at the same time, a distinct flair for public service, and in this field 
his memory deserves well of Boston and New England. In Boston he 
took an active part in the Charles River Basin development, served for 
six years on the school committee and was largely instrumental in re- 
modelling that body on more efficient lines, interested himself in the 
organization of the City Club and Boston Chamber of Commerce of 
which he was the first president, and in 1909 ran for Mayor, unsuccess- 
fully. Later he served in the city council. In all of these activities Mr. 
Storrow’s réle was that of the enlightened and progressive public ser- 
vant. His greatest service to New England came during the war when, 
as the efficient Fuel Administrator for New England, he did much to 
keep New England industries going, and probably averted a dangerous 
coal famine in the section. To the student of general history this phase 
of Mr. Storrow’s career is, perhaps, most interesting and most significant. 
After the war he rendered further valuable service to his section as 
chairman of the Joint New England Railroad Committee. The report of 
this committee, largely Storrow’s own work, to the governors of the New 
England states, while it did not immediately solve New England’s per- 
plexing railroad problems, did much to clear the ground for subsequent 
discussions of the railroad situation. Of less importance, but indicative 
of the spirit of the man, was Mr. Storrow’s interest in the Boy Scouts 
of America of which, in 1925, he became president. All in all Mr. Stor- 
row was a son of whom New England might well be proud. 

Perhaps it should be added that A Son of New England is a splendid 
example of the bookmaker’s art, beautifully printed and bound, and most 
happily illustrated. 


Dartmouth College W. R. WaTERMAN 
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Memoirs of a Diplomat. By Constantin Dumba. Translated by Ian F. 
D. Morrow. (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1932. xi-+-347 
pp. Illustrations. $4.00.) 

A playboy diplomat who chose his career because he thought it would 
be pleasant to stay a while in London and Paris has here recorded his 
recollections of interesting people and social escapades. He came to 
Washington just in time to see the beginning of the Wilson administra- 
tion. Of his American experience he writes: 


I had to become an apprentice and learn the completely different 
diplomatic methods of the New World. Everything that had been 
drilled into me for decades had to be thrown overboard. The art of 
making friends in drawing rooms, the delicate finessing through petti- 
coat influence, personal intercourse with monarchs and princes, a care 
for the fine style of diplomatic correspondence and private letters, 
intimate dinners and luncheons at which the most important questions 
were discussed as it were casually, over the coffee — all this would 
have been lost labor. 

Unlike Bernstorff, Dumba never learned the ropes. He established 
personal contacts with the wrong people; he was a guest of Mr. Pyne, 
wealthy Republican and one of Wilson’s Princeton enemies, but his 
interviews with Wilson were complete failures. His continental training 
led him to misinterpret a conversation with Bryan on the Lusitania note, 
and this got him into trouble with the Department of State. Then a 
Hungarian newspaper editor asked for a subsidy, and Dumba wrote in 
‘furious haste’? the famous intercepted letter in which he recom- 
mended that strikes be fomented in munitions factories. He had as- 
cribed too much meaning to Bryan’s words, and now he expected too 
much subtlety of the courier, Archibald, ‘‘since I knew Mr. Archibald 
to be a clever amateur conjurer.’’ But Archibald ‘‘calmly kept the letter 
in question in his coat pocket instead of hiding it in some little-read 
book in the ship’s library.’’ 

Dumba’s disgrace and recall left Austria unrepresented in what 
proved to be the key post. Count Tarnowski, who was to replace him, 
was more interested in creating Poland than preserving Austria. The 
Hapsburgs had no one who in official Washington could match Professor 
Masaryk, no one who could nurture among the emigrant nationalities the 
remnants of their loyalty to the dynasty. 

‘Wilson made many mistakes,’’ writes Dumba, ‘‘owing to his utter 
ignorance of European conditions.’’ How much of this ignorance was 
itself the result of Dumba’s mistakes, owing to his utter ignorance of 
American conditions ? 


wy. oO. Ropert C, BINKLEY 
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The Strangest Friendship in History: Woodrow Wilson and Colonel 
House. By George Sylvester Viereck. (New York: Liveright, Ine., 
1932. xiv+375 pp. Appendix. $3.00.) 

This is a stranger book than the ‘‘strange friendship’’ discussed. It 
comes from an aggressive propagandist for German imperialism at the 
moment when the democratic elements in the German national life were 
more completely submerged than in any other great nation of the time, 
It is a treatment of one of the rare souls in American history, who cast 
the decisive influence that turned Bryan to Wilson and Wilson to Bryan 
in 1911-12 and thus made fairly certain the nomination of a progressive 
in Baltimore, 1912, instead of a stodgy spoils politician; a treatment of 
the one man of influence and profound disinterestedness who begged the 
Kaiser for an hour in Potsdam, 1914, not to allow himself to plunge the 
world into war at the behest of the militarists in Berlin; and the man 
who, with Lord Northcliffe and Melville Stone sowing tares in Paris, 
never permitted himself to become a personal enemy of his chief in the 
trying estrangement which followed the Peace of Versailles. It was 
Edward M. House, a quiet leader from Texas, whose services were al- 
ways at the command of his country without charge. It was a strange 
man, not a strange friendship, that the author sought to understand and 
describe. 

Now as to the book itself. The storehouse of personal correspondence, 
diaries, and pertinent data now at Yale was open to the writer. Appar. 
ently House granted interviews whenever they were sought and there 
was of course study of the mass of official and personal correspondence 
and documents that have been published since 1919. In so far as the 
facts are concerned, there is little reason to criticise. As to the greater 
meaning of the Wilson-House friendship, there is some room for objec- 
tion. To treat the problem of American entrance into the great war 
simply as a forced decision between warring parties equally innocent or 
guilty of wrongdoing is to show one’s ignorance of the meaning of mod- 
ern history. This the author does in chapters XXIV to XXVI inclusive. 

Mr. Viereck, like many others in this country, has yielded to the pro- 
paganda and the influences of events to the point of thinking and urging 
that American entrance in the struggle was silly and ill-advised. In 
these chapters he tries to make Wilson more pro-German than House. 
If he seemed so, it was to get House’s best reasoning. He makes House 
appear innocent of the meaning of the greatest crisis of modern history 
since the battle of Leipzig, 1813. The fact is House and Wilson show in 
these pages that they were reviewing the historie situation involved i® 
the Napoleonic wars. Unhappily Wilson was the only president of the 
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United States, but one, since John Quincy Adams who had the knowl- 
edge to make such historical deductions. Both Wilson and House 
dreaded terribly to enter the war; but both intended all along to enter 
the war whenever it seemed certain that Germany would win. Both of 
them are known to have said more than once that the United States was 
in the position in world affairs that England was when she resisted 
Louis XIV and again when she fought Napoleon I. There was no other 
course for any intelligent American statesman. 

Finally as to the peace of 1919. It was like that of 1763 or 1783, only 
less unjust. With all its faults, it was the best general European peace 
that had been written in a hundred years. The League of Nations was 
designated to correct its blunders. The evil consequences of ruthless 
subversions of little nationalities in the eighteenth century were cor- 
rected, although the corrections were certain to yield evil as well as good 
fruits. Who could expect the imperial party in Germany to consent to 
the freedom of Poland? There were grave wrongs on the Italian border. 
It is, therefore, unhistorical for the author to write and talk the lan- 
guage of those who pretend that any just and perfect treaty could have 
been written after the election of 1918. 

The break between Wilson and Colonel House is discussed at much 
length; and some light is thrown upon the subject. There is little doubt 
that Wilson was distressed beyond measure after March 11, 1919; and 
that many eminent people employed every opportunity to alienate him 
from his closest friend. Lincoln Steffens shows something of this in his 
interesting autobiography. That Mrs. Wilson disliked House intensely 
is well known. All the liberal-minded people in Paris realized that there 
was an immense ‘‘fall-down’’ and great French folly when the Germans 
were shamefully led into the great hall at Versailles, where, to be sure, 
the Germans had written a cruel peace in 1871, and were ordered as 
vanquished to sign on the dotted line. It was not the way to peace. No 
two men in the world were more miserable that day than Wilson and 
House. That terrible disappointment and the dread of events in the 
United States led to what seemed to be an estrangement between the 
President and his friend. Who was to blame is not made clear. Perhaps 
Wilson was never really estranged. Illness intervened while House was 
still in Europe, and poor leadership in the Senate finished the picture. 
It was tragic and the consequences have been more tragic. This book 
contributes a good deal to the picture; and it is interesting. Perhaps 
one will never know the truth. 
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Our Times, The United States, 1900-1925, IV, The War Begins, 1909. 
1914. By Mark Sullivan. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1932. xx+629 pp. $3.75.) 

The Sullivan conception of history is now well known. Readers of his 
preceding volumes expected to find in the fourth several thought-pro- 
voking monographs, several spicy biographic sketches, several chapters 
of what for lack of a better name must be termed social history, several 
chapters of odds and ends, and several hundred illustrations. They are 
all here. 

Possibly the best of the monographs is the chapter on ‘‘New Ways in 
Industry,’’ in which, without any visible aid from the technocrats, Mr, 
Sullivan discusses what resulted in the United States from the wholesale 
manufacture of goods at a persistently lower expenditure of human 
effort. In this chapter he features not only the trend towards mass pro- 
duction but also the revised methods of administration introduced by 
Frederick W. Taylor, the ‘‘father of scientific management.’’ Another 
chapter, ‘‘Art Finds a Patron,’’ describes how the need felt by modern 
business for an advertising medium gave rise to the popular magazine, 
which in turn subsidized short story writers, poets, and illustrators. 
Thus it was really the materialism of the age that made possible 0. 
Henry and Irvin Cobb, Edgar Lee Masters and Amy Lowell, not to men- 
tion the creators of ‘‘September Morn’’ and ‘‘Nude Descending the 
Stairs.’’ Architecture, being ‘‘that one of the arts having the largest 
utilitarian value,’’ also made notable progress during this period, and, 
with the strong humanitarian urge of th> Roosevelt era thrown likewise 
into the balance, Sullivan becomes extr mely scornful of the ‘‘ancient 
eant’’ which teaches that ‘‘material enrichment results in spiritual star- 
vation.’’ 

From the chapter called ‘‘ New Influences on the American Mind’’ the 
reader is left to infer that if the MeGuffey readers conditioned Americans 
of yesterday, Sigmund Freud, Omar Khayyam, and Bernard Shaw have 
come to dominate the America of today. More space is given, however, 
to such figures as Henry Ford, Andrew Carnegie, Theodore Roosevelt, 
and William Howard Taft. Sullivan’s intimate acquaintance with the 
two presidents makes it possible for him to write authoritatively of them 
and of their relationships with each other. His account of the break 
which preceded the Republican nomination of 1912 is the most convine- 
ing that has yet appeared. Ragtime music and dancing, current tras 
formations in feminine styles and figures, new words in the dictionary. 
and other similarly diverting subjects expand the appeal that the book 
undeniably must possess for the general reader. Yet it is as abundantly 
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apparent from this volume as from its predecessors that, while Sullivan 
can write a worthwhile article, he cannot or will not produce a well-knit 
book. 

In two ways the reader finds his initial expectations shattered. In spite 
of a sub-title, The War Begins, the outbreak of the World War gets only 
five pages, mostly devoted to illustrations ; and in spite of his prominence 
as governor, presidential candidate, president-elect, and president, 
Woodrow Wilson receives only the most perfunctory mention. But if 
Mr. Sullivan lives long enough there will be little chance of escaping his 
views on these important subjects. 


University of Wisconsin Joun D. Hicks 


The Soul of America, Yesterday and Today. By Arthur Hobson Quinn. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1932. viii+261 
pp. $3.00.) 

The author of this well written characterization and interpretation of 
American history has been a teacher of English in the University of 
Pennsylvania for many years -and has been a frequent contributor of 
essays to some of the well known magazines. He calls himself in the 
‘‘Foreword’’ of the present volume a ‘‘disillusioned optimist,’’ but the 
reader of the book will soon discover that the author’s disillusionment 
has not destroyed his optimism. Unlike many of the younger ‘‘debunk- 
ing’’ writers of the present eneration who have taken the greatest glee 
in pointing out national failures and individual weaknesses, Mr. Quinn, 
though not blind to America‘ sins, both of omission and commission, is 
not ashamed to say that he s“ll believes in America. The total effect of 
the book is cheering, and for this reason if for no other the volume de- 
serves a wide reading. 

After a keen analysis in his first four chapters, of the principal factors 
which have created the American soul, the author discusses in chapter 
V, which constitutes nearly half of the book, the seven qualities which he 
considers fundamental in American character, namely: Democracy, 
Efficiency, Liberality, Provincialism, Individuality, Humor, and Vision. 
Some of the author’s comments on these qualities will indicate his in- 
sight. In the discussion of democracy he says: ‘‘There is always this 
possibility in a democracy — that the people will take things in their 
own hands.’’ ‘‘Liberality,’’ he says, ‘‘lies in the desire to find out the 
other man’s point of view, even if it is not adopted.’’ Speaking of pro- 
vincialism, he says: ‘‘One of the most dangerous aspects of this narrow 
mindedness is its sincerity,’’ and of humor: ‘‘Perhaps if the American 
soul were not disposed to take itself so lightly it would be better for the 
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nation. Yet the ability to laugh at one’s own weaknesses makes life more 
pleasant if not more profitable.’ And finally: ‘‘The most hopeful 
quality of the American Soul is its perennial discontent. No people has 
ever scrutinized so thoroughly and with such varying degrees of under- 
standing and sympathy its national weaknesses.’’ 

Mr. Quinn’s book is not only a good tonic for these days of gloom, but 
its high literary quality furnishes a needed example to those who try to 
write upon some of the phases of the history of this country. 


University of Chicago WitutuaM W. Sweer 


Our Obsolete Constitution. By William Kay Wallace. (New York: The 
John Day Company, 1932. 226 pp. Appendix. $2.00.) 

This volume asserts that American society has changed so fundamen- 
tally since 1789 that the Constitution has become an obstacle to progress. 
It was the product of an individualistic age, and ‘‘ was conceived as a 
bulwark of the individual against the government,’’ a safeguard for 
political rights. Today such rights are of subordinate importance; 
Americans are ‘‘interested in . . . economic liberty and social welfare’’; 
and attempts to engraft the new ideals upon the Constitution have made 
it ‘‘a mass of contradictory fiats.’’ 

The review of constitutional history by which Mr. Wallace supports 
this thesis is not very convincing. He is obviously not entirely at home 
in the field. Many will think that he overstates the incompatibility be- 
tween the Constitution and the reforms he deems essential. However, one 
may disagree with his interpretation of history and still sympathize with 
his assertion that ‘‘the first task of the new society’’ is the scientific 
organization of industry to secure economic freedom. 

Mr. Wallace desires a new constitution to promote the new industrial 
order, which is to be a compound of the productive efficiency contributed 
by scientific capitalism and the motive of human welfare contributed by 
socialism. He is rather sanguine in believing that he perceives that a 
new social psychology is forming which tends towards this consumma- 
tion. A constitution embodying an appropriate organization would, he 
believes, be acclaimed by an overwhelming majority. Indeed, who would 
not acclaim it! 

In the final chapter the author indicates some features of a desirable 
constitution. One of the most definite provides for the public ownership 
of all corporations serving social needs. Some of the proposals will seem 
utopian to many readers, such as a declaration of economic rights includ- 
ing ‘‘the right to the full fruits of one’s labor.’’ The major difficulty — 
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that of making paper provisions effective — arises just where Mr. Wal- 
lace has least to say. 


Ohio State University Homer C. Hockert 


Our American Music: Three Hundred Years of It. By John Tasker 
Howard (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1930. xiii+713 pp. 
Illustrations, appendix, and bibliography. $6.00.) 

The reading of this work confirms the suspicion that historians have 
given relatively too much attention to the history of American literature 
— yaluable as this is in itself — and have been too little concerned with 
the history of ‘‘Our American Music.’’ Were this the proper place, it 
would be interesting to ponder the reasons for the seeming neglect of the 
latter; no doubt the fact that many who can indeed read and write are 
still musically illiterate, has had something to do with it. Mr. Howard’s 
study is ealeulated to attract both the literates and illiterates to this field. 
The former will discover in it a sincere and comprehensive account of 
the development of their art in this country, while the latter will find 
this art presented in its proper setting as a vital part of the nation’s 
social and intellectual history. 

Such a presentation was no easy task, as each type of music had to be 
followed through a development of three centuries, and across a land of 
no inconsiderable dimensions. Folk music, popular music, chamber 
music, symphonic music, choral work — all receive critical yet sym- 
pathetic attention. The synthesis, to be sure, is by no means perfect; 
some of the gaps between such themes as popular and symphonic music 
must be leaped at the risk of the reader’s sense of continuity, but this is 
hardly the fault of the author. 

With so much ground to cover, literally and figuratively, it was also 
difficult to secure geographical continuity. The reader has the sense 
of jumping about from one city to another, chiefly between New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston, with long distance hops in the later period to 
the larger cities of the Middle West. Boston alone receives rather sus- 
tained attention at times; whether or not it deserved this distinction 
must be left to professional opinion. Provincial areas receive attention, 
incidentally, in connection with folk music, but there is no discussion of 
the possibility of a folk-music of the streets. Musical transitions from 
European centers to American are noted more carefully than are the 
corresponding contacts between old and new cultural foci in the United 
States, no doubt because the latter were usually of lesser significance. 

Historical continuity was, in the nature of the case, the most easy to 
achieve. The story opens with seventeenth century New England, which 
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receives paramount attention not because it was musically superior to 
other regions but simply because in this, as in other fields, its records 
were preserved. Ironically enough, these attest to an artistic backward. 
ness due not only to puritanical disapproval, but to actual cultural de. 
cadence. While the saints were still struggling to carry a tune, their 
Pennsylvania-German contemporaries played and appreciated the best in 
continental music. 

The Revolutionary era was naturally notable for its patriotic songs, 
but the same general period also saw the first attempts at native composi- 
tions of a serious character. Political nationalism led in music, as in 
literature and even in the sciences, to demands for independent Amer. 
ican work — faint and sporadic at first, but growing in emphasis and 
frequency as one approaches the middle of the nineteenth century. But 
a flood of foreign musicians tended to submerge native artists during the 
periods following the American Revolution and the revolutions of 1848. 

Mr. Howard is much interested in this whole question of nationalism 
and art. He is quite fair to those immigrant musicians who outshown 
the Americans. He feels, however, that even down to the present time, 
the native artists, especially native compesers, have been denied a fair 
hearing in their own land. 

One gathers that the high points in American folk-music were attained 
in the melodies of Stephen Foster and negro folk-songs in general; in 
popular melody by Ethelbert Nevin; in light opera by Victor Herbert, 
Reginald De Koven, and such present composers as Kern and Romberg; 
and in grand opera by Theodore Parker and Deems Taylor. Edward 
MacDowell (1861-1908) still looms as the greatest of our general com- 
posers, though Howard does not rank him with the most notable of his 
European contemporaries. 

The story of MacDowell’s career, including his dramatic difficulties 
with President Butler at Columbia and the pathos of the last years, is 
well told. The most obvious criticism of Howard’s work, however, is the 
over-emphasis upon biography which characterizes it throughout. An- 
other obvious criticism relates to the neglect of musical institutions, a 
distinct from music proper. Some attention is given to the development 
of the orchestras, but the history of schools of music, of publishing, and 
of professional organizations, receives only incidental attention. The 
present study, in a word, is a history of music, but not of the profession 
which practised that art. Within these limitations, the work is well done. 
It possesses a good index and an impressive list of publications and bib- 
liography. 


Duke Umversity Ricuarp H. Suryock 
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The Canadian Grain Trade. By Duncan Alexander MacGibbon. 
(Toronto: The Macmillan Company, 1932. xv-+503 pp. LIllustra- 
tions and appendix. $4.00.) 

Few books published in 1932 pertaining to Canada will attract more 
favorable attention than this study of the Canadian grain trade. Cer- 
tainly few more will be of greater interest and value to the economist 
and the economic historian. 

Written in a readable style and with an air of assurance, the story of 
the present grain trade of Canada is worked out in careful detail. The 
author is chiefly interested in setting forth ‘‘the exact methods’’ by 
which the grain is ‘‘handled and sold’’ and ‘‘the extensive organization 
and interests’’ that the marketing of it involves. There are chapters 
and sections dealing with the Great Central Plain as the largest exporter 
of wheat, the country elevator, transportation to the terminals, terminal 
elevators, methods of weighing and inspecting, trade routes, grain com- 
panies, the wheat pool, financing the trade, federal control of the trade, 
the milling industry and the trade, the export market, and underlying 
conditions of production. Despite the technical and complex aspects of 
many of these topics discussed, the writer succeeds adroitly in maintain- 
ing the interest of the reader throughout. 

For the historian the first three or four chapters of the Canadian 
Grain Trade will undoubtedly be of the most interest and value. In them 
is given succintly an historical sketch of the trade. Although this his- 
torical background is sufficient for an adequate understanding of the 
subject under study, it is quite obvious that ‘‘much more research re- 
mains to be done . . . before the early history of the Canadian grain trade 
is fully known.’’ 

So admirably has Dr. MaeGibbon performed his task in the prepara- 
tion of this volume, there is little that may be said in the way of adverse 
criticism. Perhaps the most serious fault that the volume possesses is its 
lack of a bibliography. Nowhere does the author indicate the sources of 
his information. It is very evident, however, that a vast amount of re- 
search has been done, and that a real contribution has been made to 
American economic and historical scholarship. 


University of North Dakota JOHN PERRY PRITCHETT 





BOOK NOTES 


These United States and How They Came To Be. By Gertrude Hart- 
man. (New York: The Maemillan Company, 1932. viii+335 pp. Illus- 
trations. $5.00.) This is a beautifully made book for young people. It is 
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profusely illustrated with worthwhile cuts and is not at all in the text. 
book manner. The first half of the book takes the reader from a descrip. 
tion of the Indians and their culture through the Revolution. This part 
of the work is traditional, in that it selects the usual subjects for treat. 
ment in the way familiar to past generations. The second 150 pages 
concentrate pretty much on the westward movement, with other chapters 
on the Civil War and on industrial changes. This emphasis is refresh. 
ing, and the account moves in a sprightly and clear manner. 

From the standpoint of the historian, the book is interspersed with 
inaccuracies, large and small, mostly of the most obvious and traditional 
sort. ‘‘Young Penn offered to accept as payment a grant of land in 
America’”’ (p. 96) ; In colonial America ‘‘there was .. . no ruling class” 
(p. 138) ; In 1770 *‘ most of the tea that came to America was handled by 
the East India Company’’ (p. 145) are examples of the questionable 
statements which make the book unsafe. Of the election of Washington, 
one reads, ‘‘When the votes were opened, there was but one name on 
each of them — George Washington’’ (p. 170). Particularly striking is 
a vivid picture of a large cotton plantation as typical of the South in the 
colonial period. Taxation seems to be the sole cause of the Revolution. 
Marcus Whitman by conferences with Daniel Webster saved Oregon. 
Violence is done to the picture by certain omissions, such as that of 
indentured servants (p. 82) and of the death penalty (p. 106). 

Miss Hartman writes well. The story is simply told, with sufficient 
characterizing detail to carry its message to immature minds. But par. 
ticularly in the first half of the book, there seems to be an assumption 
that simplicity and clarity are justified at the expense of historical ae- 
curacy. After the author gets beyond the Revolution there are fewer 
slips, and the narrative is a valuable contribution to young people’s 
literature. 


W. R. Uz. Cuarues E. Martz 


The Lost Empires of the Itzaes and Mayas: An American Civilization, 
Contemporary with Christ, which Rivaled the Culture of Egypt. By 
Theodore A. Willard. (Glendale, California: The Arthur H. Clark 
Company, 1933. 449 pp. Illustrations and appendices. $6.00.) The 
current popularity of the Mayan and other Mexican and Central Amer- 
ican cultures inspires the publication of this well illustrated, non-techt- 
cal volume, in which the author summarizes the results of the extensive 
studies in the Yucatan in a clear and pleasing style which will appeal t 
the average reader. The author might well, however, have consulted 
more closely general ethnological sources for the background of his re 
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construction. Perhaps he would not then have so confidently stated, as 
on page 25, that Yucaton was “‘where monotheism had its inception in 
the western world.’’ A decided undertone running through much of the 
interpretation is that the Mayas were monotheists originally and pre- 
served their belief in one God, Hunal-Ku, until the introduction of the 
large pantheon of the Toltecs by Kukulkan. This is definitely expressed 
on page 45, but is somewhat at variance with some of the evidence used 
later in the book. On page 356 Mr. Willard states that the date of con- 
struction of Uxmal is at least five hundred years prior to the arrival of 
Kukulkan. Yet Itzamna is represented in the carving of this early time 
as having a long nose and deformed teeth which, according to the author 
(p. 861), were used to designate Itzamna after he was deified and had 
become one of their gods. If Itzamna was a god before the coming of 
Toltee influence, monotheism could hardly have been preserved by the 
Mayas until the arrival of Kukulkan. 

Itzamna, reputed leader of the Itzaes into Yucatan, the inventor of 
their arts and sciences, and one of their gods, would be ethnologically 
speaking, a culture hero. Mr. Willard treats of him as a historical char- 
acter who actually performed in person all the deeds attributed to him. 
Kukulkan, the supposed Toltec invader from Mexico, is dealt with in like 
manner, although as described in the present work, he shows remarkable 
resemblance to the culture heroes Viracocha of Peru and Quetzalcoatl of 
Mexico proper. 

Mr. Willard seems most at home in his vivid descriptions of the an- 
cient grandeur of the Mayas as seen through modern eyes. For the 
entertainment of the reader, tourists are conducted from one imposing 
structure to another. A native guide recounts the history of each place 
as he knows it. Most of the time is spent in the three great cities of 
Chitzen-Itza, Uxmal, and Mayapan. 

On page 177 the author refers to Mr. E. H. Thompson’s exploration of 
the famous well of Chitzen-Itza and states: ‘‘He took from the sacred 
well a vast fortune in archaeological treasure.’’ Toward the bottom of 
the page he employs the word ‘‘Loot.’’ Underneath the picture present- 
ing Thompson’s dredging operations Mr. Willard says the Mexican 
government valued the gold and semi-precious jewels at over $200,000. 
Recently in the press, there appeared dispatches to the effect that the 
Mexican government had brought action against Mr. Thompson. Whether 
an attempt was made to recover gold objects found by Mr. Thompson 
and now in the possession of the Peabody Museum at Harvard, the re- 
viewers do not know. Neither are they aware of the outcome of the action 
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against Mr. Thompson. It would appear that Mr. Thompson has been 
treated rather unfairly. 

Mr. Willard, in conclusion, presents in condensed form various theories 
concerning the origin and extinction of the Mayan culture. 


Andover, Massachusetts WarRREN Kina Mooreneap 
Beaufort, South Carolina REGINA FLANNERY 


Flaming Arrow’s People. By an Acoma Indian, James Paytiamo. 
(New York: Duffield and Green, 1932. 158 pp. Illustrations. $2.50.) 
If historical research demands a careful observance of scientific princi- 
ples, the same fact applies, if possible even in higher degree, to the 
related fields of ethnology and folklore. For the last thousand years, 
Indians of the Southwest have been most accommodating in supplying 
the white man with the ‘‘information’’ sought, and the result has been a 
rich embroidery of fact with fiction. And one should not begrudge the 
Indian the jeu de vie which he gets out of it even today. 

For the general reader who wants a glimpse into the Indian mind, 
Flaming Arrow’s People will prove a delightful and informative little 
book. Those who want to know its scientific value will subject it to 
‘*higher criticism,’’ and the result shows that it must be received with 
some caution. As another reviewer has pointed out, the text is colored 
with references to the ‘‘Continental Divide,’’ Captain Kidd, Santa 
Claus, a worship of ‘‘strange gods’’; and the name of Superintendent 
Peairs is misspelled in the dedication. 

Perhaps the ‘‘foreign’’ influence in authorship is due to his wife, a 
white woman who was formerly in government service. The jacket states 
that Paytiamo ‘‘lives among his people,’’ but the publishers must cer- 
tainly know that his present postoffice is Glorieta — more than a hun- 
dred miles away from Acoma. His lands at the pueblo were taken away 
and he was expelled. 

Whether Paytiamo or his publishers are responsible for the statement 
that ‘‘the Acomas are very hostile to the whites,’’ it is in need of quali- 
fying. Ever since a model of Acoma pueblo was shown in the New 
Mexico building at the San Diego exposition (1915), the natives have 
reasoned that visitors should be willing to pay to see the real thing! And 
as to cameras, what white man would react differently if a succession of 
outlandish, chattering tourists kept asking him to pose, or stalked into 
his front door? Any white man who shows common courtesy and tact 
will find the Indians of Acoma or any other pueblo friendly and hospit- 
able. They are not ‘‘reservation’’ Indians, nor a side show 

The reader will notice also a blending of the red and white cultures. 
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For example, in Paytiamo’s account of hunting, the song, yellow pollen, 
prayer-sticks, fetiches — all the ceremonial features — are Indian; most 
of the food they took (lard, onions, coffee, sugar, wheat-bread), burros, 
horses, and guns were acquired from the white man. Elements which are 
purely Indian have come down from the remote past, and some perhaps 
suggest connection with tribes of far distant regions. Is it just a coin- 
cidence that a ceremonial whipping of children is practised by these 
Indians and also by the Guaranis of South America? 

In its literary and artistic features, the book has real charm; in so far 
as it faithfully reveals Indian thought and customs, it has scientific value 
also. 


University of New Mezico Lansine B. Bioom 


Wah ’Kon-Tah: The Osage and the White Man’s Road. By John 
Joseph Mathews. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1932. 359 
pp. Illustrations. $2.50.) As the sub-title suggests, this book is a sym- 
pathetic account of the Osage Indians and their development under the 
control of the United States government, from the year 1878 to the 
present day. It is based upon the somewhat fragmentary memoirs of 
the Quaker Indian agent, Major Laban J. Miles, an unusually under- 
standing and sympathetic official and an uncle of ex-President Hoover. 
The author, into whose hands Major Miles committed his memoirs on his 
deathbed, is a young man of French, American, and Osage ancestry, an 
Oxford graduate, and a great lover of his native hills, with a literary gift 
equal to the interest of his subject matter. He sees the Indian against 
the background of nature, and, as his main title indicates, understands 
that comprehension of the Indian is based upon a knowledge of his re- 
ligious conceptions. The anecdotes and incidents related thus give a 
spiritual rather than an actual history of the Osage tribe. One sees in 
the series of episodes the slow and somewhat painful transition of the 
warrior-hunter along the white man’s road from the buffalo hunt and 
the warpath, to the reservation and the oil field. The implications are 
perhaps as vital as the incidents narrated. There is tragedy, humor, and 
illumination here, but the book is not a connected narrative, and few of 
the seenes depict events of great historical importance. 

The author has added at the end of the volume a chapter called ‘‘ Notes 
on the Osages,’’ in which he sketches the history of the tribe from its 


first contact with white men to the settlement upon a government reser- 
vation. 


University of Oklahoma STANLEY VESTAL 
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Indian Affairs and their Administration, with Special Reference to 
the Far West. By Alban W. Hoopes. (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1932. ix+-264 pp. Bibliography. $2.50.) The period 
from 1849 to 1860 marks an important change in the federal Indian 
policy. The old ‘‘permanent Indian frontier’? gave way under the 
strain of the westward march of pioneers, and, therefore, the government 
ereated numerous Indian reservations ‘‘in the midst of the white man’s 
country’’ (p. vii). This involved subject constitutes the heart of the 
book. 

Dr. Hoopes surveys the extension of American territory, the Indian 
population, and the effects of expansion on the federal policy. He 
studies the origin of the interior department and the transfer of the 
Indian bureau from the Department of War to the former. The shift in 
management did not involve ‘‘any serious revision of Indian policy” 
(p. 16), but ‘‘did cause a division of the field work between the military 
and civil authorities’’ (p. 17). 

Following this aspect of the Indian question, a lengthy study is made 
of the reservation system in California and the daily life and activities 
on the reserves. Similar treatment is given the territories of Oregon, 
Washington, Utah, New Mexico, and the state of Texas. In this connee- 
tion the book deals most effectively with individual commissioners, super- 
intendents, and agents, emphasizing their official activities. 

The author has combed the office of Indian affairs thoroughly for 
materials and has produced an interesting, careful, and well documented 
study. The first and second chapters excepted, the book is written in 
an interesting style. The reviewer feels, however, that less emphasis 
should have been placed upon phases of the subject that have been ade- 
quately treated by Lena Clara Koch, Annie H. Abel, and William H. 
Ellison, and that additional chapters might have been included on the 
subject of Indian appropriations and expenditures and Indian education. 


Lehigh University GrorGE D. Harmon 


The Indian as Peacemaker. By Mabel Powers. (New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company, 1932. 223 pp. Illustrations and _ bibliography. 
$2.00.) This book was not written for the scholar. It is propaganda, and 
should be read as such without cynicism. As its prospectus states, it was 
for the use of the National Council for the Prevention of War and of 
other peace societies ‘‘in world education.’’ The author is a well-know! 
writer and lecturer to children’s groups on Indian lore and wooderait. 
She has been adopted into the Seneca tribe and given the name Yebset- 
nohwehs which means ‘‘a voice that speaks for us.’’ She is a member of 
the Women’s National League for Justice to the American Indian. 
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The theme of the book is an exalted one and a bit mystic. To use the 
author’s words, ‘‘ He [the Indian] has built into the etheric consciousness 
of this continent a spiritual structure that is almost beyond compare; 
ideals of democracy, dreams of peace, an understanding of the spirit of 
nature and a racial response to the beneficent powers of the universe.’’ 
The confederacy of the Five Nations is therefore called the first League 
of Nations and its purpose defined as ‘‘the universal well-being of all 
peoples.’’ The author frankly confesses that this was the ideal of the 
league and not its attainment, aptly comparing its founders to Woodrow 
Wilson. Other chapters are devoted to the towns of refuge among the 
so-called neutral Indians on the Niagara frontier, to the story of peace- 
making between the Delaware Indians and the Quakers of Colonial 
Pennsylvania, to treaty methods and miscellaneous peace symbolisms 
found in the use of wampum, the pipe, and the calumet, to sketches of 
famous ‘‘peace and near-peace’’ chieftains from Samoset to Chief 
Joseph. The closing chapter is entitled ‘‘Peace Legends and Stories’’ 
and is by far the most enjoyable. 

One does not come to this book to find a scientific demonstration of the 
peace theme, although the author has drawn for the most part on reliable 
secondary material. One comes rather to sense here and there that deep 
feeling of repose and of the complete identity of man and nature which 
is the soul of the American Indian. It haunts the historian satiated with 
abstractions, with the economic and political interpretations. It is found 
in the beautiful Seneca prayer around the peace council fire with which 
the book opens. It is found in the quaint legend at the end of the book 
entitled ‘‘The Lions of Vancouver.’’ 


Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania RanpoLtpH C. DOWNES 


Louisbourg Journals, 1745. Edited by Louis Effingham de Forest. 
(New York: Society of Colonial Wars in the State of New York, Through 
Its Committee on Historical Documents, 1932. xvii+252 pp. Appen- 
dices and bibliography.) This volume includes a foreword, an editorial 
note, an historical introduction, ten journals (six of these are anony- 
mous), seven appendices, a bibliography, and an index of persons. The 
material is of interest to students of religious, social, and military his- 
tory. 

Hospital conditions of the period were bad. Many of the deaths were 
due to disease. When mutiny in the ranks threatened to raise its head, 
the officers applied, as remedies, rum and speech making. After the cap- 
ture the soldiers were so anxious to return to their homes that even a 
speech by Governor Shirley was ‘‘insufficient to make ’em really willing 
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and contented to tary. . . .’’ Religious prejudice is evinced in some of 
the journals. The ninth journal is that of a chaplain who tells of his 
visiting the sick and burying the dead. 


W. R. Uz. Jacosp C. Meyer 


East Florida in the American Revolution. By Burton Barrs. (Jack. 
sonville, Florida: Guild Press, 1932. 42 pp. Bibliography, maps, and 
illustrations. 50c.) Judge Barr’s book is the story of the occupation of 
East Florida by the British and colonial Loyalists from 1763 to 1784. 
The book is written for the general reader rather than for the special 
student. In the bibliography there are thirteen references, only two of 
which are primary source material. Judge Barrs has sparingly used 
footnotes, and has covered up the pathway of his research by his failure 
to leave a single annotated reference. The book contains one quite com- 
plete map and several pictures of well-known Revolutionary characters 
with explanations. The story is little more than a bare narration of 
events and has little to contribute to the student who is interested in the 
Revolution in its larger aspects, since the material has been treated with- 
out any reference to what significance or relationship operations in East 
Florida during the Revolution had elsewhere. 


St. Johns University GARLAND TAYLOR 


A Transylvanian Trilogy: The Story of the Writing of Harry Tow- 
min’s 1792 ‘History of Kentucky,’’ Combined with a Brief Sketch of 
his Life and a New Bibliography. By Willard Rouse Jillson. (Frank- 
fort: The Kentucky State Historical Society, 1932. 204 pp. Maps.) 
Reprints of two late eighteenth century publications of the Reverend 
Harry Toulmin form the chief contents of this book. Thoughts on Emi- 
gration, written in 1792, is the more valuable for the historian. The 
author, an intelligent dissenting minister, described conditions, which he 
knew at first hand, that caused Englishmen to leave their native country. 

The two other parts of the Trilogy are A Description of Kentucky in 
North America: to which are prefixed Miscellaneous Observations re- 
specting the United States. This is a secondary account, published in 
1792, which was constructed largely from excerpts of the writings of 
Jedediah Morse, G. Imlay, and Brissot de Warville. It was intended to 
help Englishmen find a suitable home in the new world and, since the 
author soon followed his own advice, his sincerity may be trusted. His 
ideas aid one to understand why some of his fellow countrymen migrated 
to the American frontier. For other information students of history 
will prefer to use the sources from which he borrowed so heavily, because 
he was not an eyewitness. 
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A facsimile of a map of Kentucky, printed in 1794, accompanies the 
book, and the editor has added a brief bibliography of the author, which 
is sometimes not in the best form. 

These reprints will be valuable to historians who are interested in 
conditions on both sides of the Atlantic which occasioned migration from 
England to the American West. Many readers, especially in Kentucky, 
will find enjoyment in the arguments and descriptions of the author, 
particularly those not having access to the accounts of Morse, Imlay, and 
Brissot de Warville. 


West Virginia University JoHN D. BARNHART 


The Upper Tennessee, Comprehending Desultory Records of River 
Operations in the Tennessee Valley, Covering a Period of One Hundred 
Fifty Years, Including Pen and Camera Pictures of the Hardy Craft and 
the Colorful Characters Who Navigated Them. By T. J. Campbell. 
(Chattanooga: The Author, 1932. viii+145 pp. Illustrations. $2.00.) 
This is a sketchy account of steamboating on the Tennessee River above 
Muscle Shoals. Like other records of inland river navigation, it is a 
story of phenomenal successes interspersed with failures as determined 
by the vicissitudes of war, panic, and invention. Current interest in the 
Musele Shoals and in inland river navigation makes the work timely. 
Concluding chapters deal with improvements and proposed improve- 
ments on the upper Tennessee River and with the modern craft now in 
use there. Outstanding features of the work are its pen and camera 
pictures of river craft and the colorful characters who operated them; 
but of more interest to the general reader is perhaps a camera picture of 
the home of the eminent historian, J. G. M. Ramsey, who, in 1828, at his 
home, Mecklenberg, participated in a reception to the ‘‘ Atlas,’’ the first 
steamboat to navigate the upper Tennessee River. 


West Virginia University C. H. AMBLER 


American Population before the Federal Census of 1790. By Evarts 
B. Greene and Virginia D. Harrington. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1932. xxiii++-228 pp. Bibliography, notes, abbreviations, and gen- 
eral estimates. $3.50.) This volume ably fulfills its promise to assemble 
data published in earlier compilations, new material heretofore scattered 
through many publications, and additional data from a number of im- 
portant manuscript collections. It is a welcome contribution to the 
Working library of students of American history prior to 1790 and 
should prove almost indispensable to them. It is well documented. 

The table of contents points the way to well arranged population 
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statistics on the thirteen colonies as a whole, ‘‘general’’ and ‘‘local’’ data 
on each of the thirteen, on New England, Plymouth, Vermont, the North. 
west, the Southwest, and, in addition, on the western Indians. The index, 
restricted to place names, does not indicate the location, distribution or 
frequency of references to white population, Indians, negroes, taxables, 
Swedish families, infants, and numerous other interesting topics touched 
upon. One wishes that the table of contents might be enlarged to serve 
as an analytical guide to the volume. 

The statistics appear to be presented with praiseworthy accuracy and 
sometimes correct the work of predecessors. Professor Greene and Miss 
Harrington invite corrections ‘‘with a view to a revised edition if the 
demand is sufficient to justify it.’’ The present reviewer has located few 
errors. ‘‘Slaves’’ should be inserted after the figures for ‘‘other free 
persons’’ (p. 143). ‘‘The Wabash Valley and The Great Lakes Basin” 
should be coordinated with ‘‘The Illinois Country’’ in the table of con- 
tents (p. x). The statement that ‘‘the ratio of men of military age to 
the whole population is 5 to 1”’ (p. xxiii) might be reworded to ad- 
vantage, since to the lay mind it seems to say the opposite of what is 
intended. 

Some unsightly inequalities in the length of the printed pages are 
perhaps unavoidable and are more than offset by the clearness of the 
print and the very good workmanship manifest in the binding. 


University of Illinois Louise B. DunBar 


Mark Twain. By Stephen Leacock. (New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1933. 162 pages. Frontispiece, appendix, and bibliography. 
$2.00.) If there exist any readers so unfortunate as to need introducing 
to Mark Twain, this is the best book for them which has yet appeared. 
Too many of the studies of the great humorist have been written by men 
without humor. Professor Leacock has resisted all temptations to be 
clever on his own account, but presents the main facts about Mark’s life 
and work with a genial sympathy and understanding which are both 
readable and refreshing. His analysis of the ‘‘philosophy’’ which 80 
stirs the solemn critics is all the more destructive for its kindliness; his 
reduction of Mark’s inner conflict to a clash between the legend, which 
he himself had built up and sedulously maintained, and the other irt- 
table and explosive side of his nature is at once simpler and more plausi- 
ble than the elaborate psycho-analytic theories of Van Wyck Brooks. 

The book is marred only by a few minor errors which ought never 
have got past the proof reader. 


W. R. Uz J. DeLANcey Ferauson 
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Memories of an Arizona Judge. By Richard E. Sloan. (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1932. xii+-250 pp. $2.50.) A rambling, but 
very readable account of life in Arizona, from 1884 to 1912, told, not by 
a frontiersman, but by a member of the territorial bar, as well as Ari- 
zona’s last territorial governor. Its chief historical value lies in the last 
few chapters, in which the author describes how the state constitution 
was born. Judge Sloan depicts this document as largely doctrinaire. One 
wishes that the author had enlarged on this topic. 


University of Arizona O. H. WEepEL 


The Story of Seattle. By Roberta Frye Watt. (Seattle: Lowman and 
Hanford Company, 1932. xi+387 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) Vividness 
and human interest are the outstanding qualities of this narrative. This 
does not imply any lack of attention to accuracy and thoroughness. It 
merely means that the book is in no sense monographic history, with 
elaborate footnotes and an extended bibliography. The writer refers 
frequently to reminiscences, both oral and written or printed, but she 
also makes liberal use of diaries, letters, newspapers, and other source 
materials contemporaneous with the events described. 

The reader unacquainted with Seattle may not be interested in the 
many names of pioneer settlers with which the book abounds, but he can 
scarcely fail to be impressed by the charm and the poignancy of numer- 
ous word-pictures drawn by the author as she describes the life and ex- 
periences of the founders and early residents of the city. For instance, 
in the account of the journey across the plains, there is the picture of 
the way in which the migrating family clung as long as possible to their 
customary mode of living, with a white cloth at meal times and white 
sheets and nightgowns at night. Then there is the picture of the woe- 
begone colonists huddled in the rain on Alki Point beside a roofless 
cabin watching the departure of the ship which brought them from Port- 
land. Throughout the book there are numerous vivid glimpses of the 
building of cabins in the shadow of the dark forest, of prying and omni- 
present Indians, of the Indian war, and of the coming of the various 
agencies of civilization. One chapter is devoted to the romantic expedi- 
tions of the ‘‘Mercer girls,’’ which in general parallel similar episodes 
in colonial history. Altogether, the book covers the period from the 
arrival of the first settlers in 1851 down to the coming of the railroad in 
1874, 


University of Oregon Dan E. CLARK 


Public Opinion and the Spanish-American War, A Study in War 
Propaganda. By Marcus M. Wilkerson. Louisiana State University 
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Studies, No. 8. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1939 
iii+141 pp. Bibliography.) Dr. Wilkerson, associate professor of jour. 
nalism, at Louisiana State University, undertakes ‘‘to show that the 
American press played a large part in leading the United States into , 
war with Spain.’’ Such a thesis is rather an obvious statement to thow 
who have worked in that field of history. Nevertheless the author mar. 
shals interesting evidence of the ways of modern newspapers and the 
sensitiveness of American public opinion to propaganda. That much is 
meat for the teacher of history. His contribution is chiefly in the history 
of journalism. A chapter on ‘‘News Services and Special Correspond- 
ents’’ establishes the far spreading influence of news organizations such 
as those presided over by Messrs. Hearst and Pulitzer. Another chapter 
on the ‘‘New Journalism’’ — ‘‘a policy of aggressive activity in bring. 
ing to light unusual incidents which were exploited to build circulation” 
— is illuminating, to say the least. What others have thought and said 
about the influence of the ‘‘ Yellow Press’’ in the coming of the Spanish 
War, Professor Wilkerson has set forth in detail with chapter and vers. 
His monograph closes with the declaration of war. It might have gone 
on to show the influence of newspapers in making the reputation of cer- 
tain gentlemen during the war and in marring that of others. 


W. R. Uz ELBERT J. BENTON 


The Diplomatic Protection of Americans in Mexico. By Frederick 
Sherwood Dunn. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1933. 439 pp. 
$5.00.) This book presents a picture of how the institution of diplomatic 
protection has operated in the relations of the United States and Mexico. 
The cases have been well selected with a view to indicating the general 
course of action and the attitudes of the officials of the two governments 
on controversial issues. The author has not tried to establish hard ani 
fast legal rules or a policy for the solution of controversies concerning 
diplomatic protection. Most of the material for the book has been 0b: 
tained from the records of relations between the United States an 
Mexico for more than a century. These materials may be found in the 
manuscript archives of the Department of State at Washington. Ther: 
are plenty of footnotes in which much additional information is givel, 
for instance, the text of various provisions and documents. There is 1 
bibliography and this is to be regretted. 

The work is well organized into fifteen chapters: I, Introduction; |! 
Diplomatic Protection and Territorial Ambitions; III, The Isthmia 
Route and Further Territorial Ambitions; IV, Prelude to the Diaz Era; 
V, Forced Loans and Special Taxes; VI, Revolutionary Damages; V1! 
Legislative Limitations on Diplomatic Protection; VIII, Denial of J 
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tice and Exhaustion of Local Remedies; IX, Police Protection; X, Social 
Revolution and Nationalism; XI, Oil; XII, Agrarian Reform; XIII, 
Nationalism and the Renunciation of Protection; XIV, The Claims Com- 
mission of 1923, and XV, Some Conclusions. 

The subject of protection of American lives and property in Mexico, 
a topic which has aroused so much controversy, is treated fairly and 
impartially. The facts are presented dispassionately and are permitted 
to speak for themselves. Many of them show that the record of the 
diplomatic protection in the relations between the United States and 
Mexico has been very bad. The style of the book is clear and concise. 
The volume should rank highly among diplomatic works. 


Oklahoma College for Women LiuiAN EstTEeLLe FISHER 


The United States in World Affairs, An Account of American Foreign 
Relations, 1932. Prepared by Walter Lippmann.(New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1933. xvi+355 pp. Maps. $3.00.) This second volume in the 
series prepared for the Council on Foreign Relations will be welcomed 
both by the general public and by students who are attempting to follow 
the developing policy of the United States in world affairs. The authors 
make no pretense to the writing of definitive history. They have at- 
tempted ‘‘to set down in an orderly fashion, as objectively as possible, 
and in such perspective as they could, a record of American foreign 
relations during the year 1932.’’ In this they have succeeded ad- 
mirably. The super-critical will of course raise the usual objections to 
this type of contemporaneous writing. Admitting that such criticism 
can and will be made, the fact remains that here is a readable and care- 
ful piece of work the study of which can only result in a better apprecia- 
tion of American policy during 1932. This the reviewer feels is ample 
justification for the volume. 

The range of subject is varied and corresponds rather closely to the 
previous volume for 1931. Commencing with a discussion of ‘‘The 
Temper of Congress’’ late in 1931 and early in 1932, the authors show 
how further development of foreign policies initiated in 1931 was 
blocked. Delay by government resulted in increased economic tension. 
The story is then carried to the deepening of economic depression in 
Latin America. There is discussion of the problems of creditor and 

| debtor nations, the obstacles created by rising tariff barriers, the Lau- 

| sanne Settlement, the recurrent question of war deots, the situation in 
Shanghai and Manchuria, and finally the problem of the reduction and 
limitation of armaments. 

There is a selected bibliography of value and extensive appendices. 


University of Kentucky Pavut Hipsert CLYDE 
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Certain Important Domestic Policies of Woodrow Wilson. By Pay| 
MecKown. A doctoral thesis in Political Science. (Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1932. 117 pp. Bibliography.) This study un- 
dertakes to present some of Wilson’s domestic policies which have not 
been fully treated in previous analyses. For the purpose, Dr. McKown 
selected Wilson’s policies on prohibition, woman suffrage, conservation, 
national defense, the tariff, labor, and legislative leadership. The author 
records much general history in the process, but tends to condense the 
President’s personal opinions and actions. Thus his opposition to water 
power monopoly is barely mentioned. Except for Wilson’s labor ‘‘pan- 
aceas’’ (which favored ‘‘rampant .. . radical labor agitation’’) the 
dissertation is altogether sympathetic. 

The author contends that the President was justified in ‘‘ constantly” 
changing his position because of necessity and the war, but does not 
consider the possibility of group pressure and political opportunism. 
However, the facts presented in the dissertation bear testimony that 
Wilson was often ambiguous and ambidextrous. Although straightfor- 
ward on the tariff, he straddled and contradicted himself on prohibition, 
woman suffrage, and national defense. Thus he evaded the suffrage issue 
saying: ‘‘I do not feel I am ready to utter my confident judgment... 
yet. I am honestly trying to work my way toward a just conclusion.”’ 
The author seems baffled in trying to reconcile the inconsistencies in 
Wilson’s defense policy — a mixture of altruism and imperialism, paci- 
fism and ‘‘righteous’’ force. 

Dr. McKown probably over-estimates Wilson’s leadership as his 
‘‘greatest contribution’’ to the presidential office. Was he not merely 
continuing the general tendency to enlarge the dictatorial powers of the 
presidency over Congress? He started as a scholar advocating the cabi- 
net system, and ended as president exemplifying how far dictatorship 
can be carried in a republic. 


Washington Court House, Ohio Wiuuiam H. Epwarps 


Straw Votes: A Study in Political Prediction. By Claude E. Robinson. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. xxi+203 pp. Appen- 
dices, diagrams, and tables. $2.75.) This is the first considerable effort 
to subject the popular straw vote to scientific analysis. The author is to 
be congratulated upon his success in handling this topic in so interesting 
a manner . He has reduced the rather abstruse tables and compilations 
to the lowest terms and has given the layman some simple means of 
evaluating the mass of material now available. 

One of the most interesting results of this study is the author's sut- 
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cess in disproving the time worn political saying: ‘‘As Maine goes, so 
goes the nation.’’ After a careful analysis of the facts in the case, the 
conclusion reached leaves practically no support for the truth of this 
claim. 

Straw votes, it is shown, are used by politicians for campaign purposes 
in planning the strategy of the campaign in the state, the section, or the 
nation. The newspaper men use the device for the purpose of news, 
they insist that their readers desire this information and they are en- 
titled to it. Those who object to the straw vote do so on the ground that 
it unduly influences the voter and often discourages the leaders of the 
minority party. 

One of the most detailed studies conducted by the author deals with 
the validity of the Literary Digest polls on the prohibition issue in the 
years 1930 and 1932. The conclusions reached after a careful analysis 
of all the factors involved are that in this case the polls are inaccurate 
because of the inadequate representation of women and from the greater 
willingness of the wets to register their opinion. Other criticisms of the 
Literary Digest polls are examined in detail and found to have little or 
no basis of fact. As an example of partisan opposition destroying the 
value of a poll, the author cites the duPont poll on prohibition in Dela- 
ware in 1930. The appeals of such organizations as the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union through the local press were so effective as to 
render the results of the poll practically useless. 

The work is carefully footnoted and the appendix contains valuable 
tables of reference which were used in the body of the text. 


University of North Dakota O. G. Lipsy 


Owen D. Young: A New Type of Industrial Leader. By Ida M. Tar- 
bell. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. xiv+353 pp. Illus- 
trations, $3.50.) This biography, which appeared in part in the Amer- 
‘can Magazine, is similiar in method and approach to the same author’s 
life of Elbert H. Gary. Owen D. Young undoubtedly deserves the re- 
spectful consideration of a biographer. Miss Tarbell has presented a 
eulogy of considerable literary skill founded upon industrious research. 

The sources used consist of Mr. Young’s public addresses, certain let- 
ters and records placed at the author’s disposal, newspaper comments, 
and frequent consultations with the subject and his associates. Direct 
(uotations are fairly numerous and occasionally of considerable value. 
The narrative is simple, smooth, and straight-forward. 

There are chapters dealing with Mr. Young’s youth, his education at 
St. Lawrence University and the Boston law school, his entrance into the 
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public utility field, his services with the General Electrie Company, and 
his work with the commissions that formulated the Dawes and Young 
plans. Topical chapters describe his activities as an industrial leader, an 
educator, and a farmer. The appendix contains a commencement address 
by Mr. Young and a bibliography of the ‘‘Owen D. Young Fundamental 
Library of English Literature,’’ a collection of English and Americay 
classics. 

Miss Tarbell finds the essence of Mr. Young’s success in his ability to 
secure cooperation among people with conflicting interests and attitudes. 
In general the evaluations do not carry conviction. There is no evidence 
that Miss Tarbell has any such realistic understanding of modern public 
utilities as she had of the Standard Oil Company of thirty years ago. 

University of Missouri EvMER ELLIs 


The Negro in the Slaughtering and Meat-Packing Industry in Chicago. 
By Alma Herbst. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932. xxiii+182 
pp. Tables, charts, and appendices. $3.00.) This volume exemplifies the 
recent tendency to corner off sub-problems of specifie Negroes in well- 
defined localities from the older more generalized ‘‘ American’’ Negro 
problem as a whole. Twenty-four meat-packing establishments in Chi- 
cago considered broadly and one ‘‘typical’’ plant analyzed minutely 
furnish data for the present particularization. Providing work both 
distasteful and seasonal in character, the slaughtering industry received 
successive waves of raw immigrants while original workers stepped out 
into more attractive tasks. The account of the coming of the Negro asa 
strike-breaker, the contest between trade-unions and employers for his 
support, and the effect of plantation backgrounds and Chicago race-riots 
upon the outcome of the struggle is told by the author in a clean-cut 
interesting fashion. Abundant statistical tables and charts establish the 
Negro as a separate and distinct working group not falling into the 
regular packing-house labor pattern. His employment conditions are 
adequately described and new material is brought to bear upon the tra- 
ditional assumption that negro workmen are shiftless and unreliable. 
Although some hints are given of the influence of the Negro minister and 
other leaders in this struggle for the Negro as an industrial pawn, a bit 
more in the way of case studies and negro folk-opinion might have added 
somewhat to the interest and value of the treatment. 


W. R. OU. N. N. Puckett 


Handbook of American Museums: With an Appended List of Museums 
in Canada and Newfoundland. (Washington: The American Associatiol 
of Museums, 1932. 779 pp.) In an age when the museum is growing 10 
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importance aS an educational institution a directory of American 
museums becomes just as necessary as a directory of colleges and univer- 
sities, if not more so. The study of this subject undertaken by the Amer- 
ican Association of Museums shows that new public museums are being 
established at the rate of one each fortnight, and new buildings and new 
wings erected at the rate of one every fifteen days. This study shows that 
art museums are in the lead, but that history museums are much more 
strongly represented than is commonly believed. According to the report 
on the recent progress and conditions of museums there are some 1400 
museums in the United States. 

The American Association of Museums with offices in the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. has recently prepared and published, 
under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York, a Handbook 
of American Museums. The volume contains 779 pages and lists the 
museums of the United States, possessions of the United States, Canada, 
and Newfoundland. A brief statement concerning the American Asso- 
ciation of Museums and a complete index of museums included in the 
Handbook complete the volume. 

The list of museums is arranged by states and cities in the states giv- 
ing for each museum the date of establishment, system of control, field 
covered, offices, finances, attendance, and other data of interest. It in- 
cludes distinctive museums and also institutions devoted to art history, 
industry, natural history, science, and other subjects. Those listed are 
principally museums that are open to the public. It has been the policy 
of the compilers to include only those with permanent exhibit of some 
importance. 

The modern museum has ceased to be a curiosity shop primarily but 
is serving as a most important educational institution. A brief ‘‘ Fore- 
word’’ statement by Mr. Laurence Vail Coleman, Director of the Amer- 
ican Association of Museums, reveals to some extent the development of 
the museum movement in America. 


Ohio State Museum Har.tow LINDLEY 


Calendar of the Close Rolls Preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Henry IV, Vol. IV, A.D. 1409-1413. (London: His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1932. vii+451 pp. £1 10s. Od. net.) 

Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations from Jan- 
wary 1749-1750 to December, 1753, Preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Issued by the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Treasury under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. (London: His 
Majesty ’s Stationery Office, 1932. 503 pp. £1 12s. 6d.) 
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Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series. January 1st to December 
31st, 1682. Preserved in the Public Record Office. Edited by F. ¥. 
Blackburne Daniell. (London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1939. 
viii+778 pp. £1 17s. 6d.) 

This volume of the Calendars of Close Rolls, like its predecessors pre- 
sents material on every side of English life and history. Most of the 
documents relate to escheats and other land affairs, but interspersed are 
many items regarding trade, finances, religion, politics, and general ad. 
ministration of the law. The extracts are copious, following the well- 
known rules laid down for previous volumes. 

No more important publication on colonial history has ever been 
issued than the complete text of the Journal of the Commissioners for 
Trade and Plantations. This volume covers much of the interesting 
period between the War of the Austrian Succession and the Seven Years’ 
War. The topics of greatest interest to the commissioners at this time 
were the reorganization of the African slave trade to meet French com- 
petition, the suppression of illegal trade with the French West Indies, 
and the settlement of foreign Protestants in Nova Scotia. There are also 
evidences of an attempt to settle boundary and other disputes with 
France. On the other hand, Dinwiddie is giving the alarm about French 
forts on the Ohio. Mercantilism receives a good illustration in an order 
for the discouragement of the development of coal mines in Nova Scotia 
for fear that the use of coal may lead to manufacturing. French trade 
to Mobile and the Mississippi is referred to. The vast number of other 
details relating to all the colonies needs no mention, for during these 
years the Board of Trade was still a very active body. 

The volume has an excellent index of names, but for subjects one must 
look into the analyses under names. 

This volume of the Calendar of State Papers was prepared by the 
late F. H. B. Daniell and put through the press by C. 8. B. Buckland. 
There is a brief preface by Francis Bickley and an excellent index. 
There are no changes from the policy pursued in editing recent volumes 
in the series. Information about treasonable utterances, quo warranto 
procedures, interference in local elections, and efforts to enforce the 
Conventicle Act constitute the great mass of the papers. The contest be- 
tween the Dukes of York and Monmouth receives large attention. Refer- 
ences to America are very few and of trivial importance. 


W. B. U. CLARENCE P. GovLD 
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A COMMUNICATION 


January 7, 1933. 
Managing Editor, 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

I am referring to Lansing B. Bloom’s review of my study: Forgotten 
Frontiers: A Study of the Spanish-Indian Policy of Juan Bautista de 
Anza, Governor of New Mexico, 1777-1787, which appeared in the Sep- 
tember, 1932 issue of your Review. 

Speaking of my treatment of Anza’s reorganization of the towns and 
pueblos of New Mexico, Mr. Bloom selects three instances and states that 
these are the only evidence of the reorganization. In Editorial Note, No. 
59, pp. 379-80, which he overlooked, I gathered the available evidence of 
nine of these reorganizations. Again, Mr. Bloom states flatly that Anza’s 
journey to succor and save the Moqui was a failure. However, Docu- 
ments 36 to 42 evidence the fact that the Spaniards assisted hundreds of 
Moqui to settle among the New Mexican pueblos. 

ALFRED B. THOMAS 





MR. BLOOM’S REPLY 


January 21, 1933. 
Managing Editor, 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

[ am glad to accept Dr. Thomas’ correction with regard to the new 
town of Don Fernando de Taos (pp. 137-38) ; and he may be right as to 
other towns. But as he himself says (p. 379), ‘‘How extensively this 
reformation was carried out is not known,’’ and I ask more reliable evi- 
dence than the ‘‘Geographical Deseription’’ credited to Father Morfi. 
The Miera y Pacheeo map clearly shows the scattered settlements in 
1779 and the proposed changes, some of which must have been effected 
between spring and fall of that year. 

Between ancient copyists and recent editors, an unfortunate confusion 
has resulted as to the literary works of Father Morfi. As chaplain he 
accompanied El Caballero de Croix into Texas, but did not even visit 
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New Mexico; he depended entirely upon informants for his material op 
this province. 

For the Descripcién Geografica, Dr. Thomas used the British Museum 
transcript and collated with a copy in Mexico City. The latter is no. 6 
among 42 documents comprising A. H. N., Historia 25 — part of a large 
compilation made in 1792. He missed the fact that the balance of his 
London copy is verbatim from a letter found as no. 9 in the Mexico City 
volume. This letter was written (c. 1778?) to Father Morfi by Fray 
Damian Martinez while the latter was minister of the mission of Zuii. 
Forgotten Frontiers, pp. 111-14, is from this letter. Therefore ‘‘ Your 
Reverence’’ was Martinez to Morfi, not Morfi to his superior; and ‘‘In 
the mission of Zuni which I administered’’ applied not to Morfi but to 
Martinez (p. 113). 

In dating the document, Dr. Thomas overlooks the reference to Esca- 
lante’s death in April, 1780 (p. 107). 

As to Anza’s success with the Moqui, it appears to me that the Indians 
saved their pueblos despite drought, famine, and Spaniard. Those 
‘‘assisted’’ to settle in the Rio Grande pueblos were reported by Anza 
himself, May 26, 1780, to number 150, including ‘‘twenty-five dead’’ (p. 
223)! And after his expedition ‘‘more than two hundred’’ (p. 242). 
Fuller data will probably show that most or all of these were not Moqui 
but descendants of Tigua refugees from the Rebellion of 1680. If Dr. 
Thomas insists on his interpretation, I am afraid we must agree to differ. 


Lansinea B. Bioom 





HISTORICAL NEWS AND COMMENTS 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association was duly held at Chicago, Illinois, April 13-15, 1933. In 
addition to the formal program the members who were in attendance en- 
joyed a tour of the grounds of the Century of Progress Exposition where 
they were greeted by Rufus Dawes, president of the exposition, who ex- 
plained the historical aspects of the fair. One of the sessions of the 
meeting was held at the recently dedicated building of the Chicago His- 
torical Society. At the business session, Jonas Viles, of the University of 
Missouri, was elected president of the association. The association voted 
to accept the offer of the University of Missouri to meet at Columbia next 
spring. 


The Report of the Librarian of Congress for the year ending June, 
1932, contains a report of Dr. J. F. Jameson, which outlines among other 
accessions some of the more important acquisitions in the field of Amer- 
ican history and also reviews the five year project for the reproduction 
of manuscript materials for American history preserved in foreign 
archives and libraries, as supported by Mr. John D. Rockefeller Jr. 
There is also a report by Dr. Worthington C. Ford on the acquisition of 
souree material for American history in European archives. 


Reprints from the 1930-31 and 1931-32 Year Books of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington are devoted to the ‘‘ Annual Reports of the 
Division of Historical Research — Section of United States History,’’ 


and outline the publications and projects in the field of American history 
during that period. 


The Agricultural History Society held their sixteenth annual dinner 
meeting at the Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C., April 18, 1933. Victor 
S. Clark, economic advisor of the Library of Congress, presented a paper 
on ‘‘The Carnegie Institution of Washington and Historical Research.’’ 


An interesting bibliographical compilation listing more than a hun- 
dred items in American history and prefaced by a discriminating essay 
on historiography has been prepared by Richard B. Morris under the 
title of ‘‘Historiography of America, 1600-1800, as Represented in the 
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Publications of Columbia University Press.’’ The pamphlet is free oy 
request. 


The East Tennessee Historical Society’s Publications continues to 
maintain its high standards and selectiveness of material. The January, 
1933 issue contains the following well documented articles: ‘‘ Washing. 
ton’s Relation to Tennessee and Kentucky,’’ by Samuel M. Wilson. 
‘* Virginia and the Cherokee Indian Trade, 1753-75,’’ by W. Neil Frank. 
lin, ‘‘Nathaniel Gist, Father of Sequoyah,’’ by Samuel C. Williams, 
‘*Early Explorers in the Great Smokies,’’ by Paul M. Fink, ‘‘ The Presi. 
dential Campaign of 1828,’’ by Isabel Thompson Kelsay, ‘‘The Begin. 
nings of the Railroad Movement in East Tennessee,’’ by S. J. Folms. 
bee, ‘‘The Downfall of the Radicals in Tennessee,’’ by J. A. Sharp, ‘‘The 
Political Background of Tennessee’s War of the Roses,’’ by Daniel M. 
Robison, ‘‘The Camp Meeting in the Early Life and Literature of the 
Mid-West,’’ by Robert L. Shurter. The issue also contains a bibliographi- 
cal list of ‘‘ Writings on Tennessee History, 1931-32,’’ prepared by Laura 
E. Luttrell and a continuation of the ‘‘ Executive Journal of Governor 
John Sevier,’’ edited by Samuel C. Williams. 


The fourth annual history conference of the University of Pittsburgh 
was held at the Western Pennsylvania Historical Building and the cam- 
pus of the university, March 18, 1933. Professor John W. Oliver of the 
University of Pittsburgh, served as chairman of the program committee. 

Among recent acquisitions of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania and of the closely affiliated Western Pennsylvania His- 
torical Survey are the personal papers of John and William Thaw; the 
early records and files of several Pittsburgh industries; bound files of 
such Pittsburgh newspapers as the Mercury (1830-33), the Allegheny 
Democrat (1833-36), and the Sun (1906-19); unbound files of other 
western Pennsylvanian newspapers including the Meadville Crawford 
Democrat (1857-66), the Elizabeth Herald (1874-1931), and the Somer- 
set County Star (1903-29), as well as many issues of the New York 
Weekly Day-Book (1859-71). The society has also aequired photo- 
graphic copies of a journal of one of the old ‘‘Turnpike road companies’ 
and of fourteen privately owned letters of James Buchanan. 

The society is codperating with the Western Pennsylvania Architee- 
tural Survey in its work of locating and assembling information about 
buildings of architectural and historical interest in that region before 
1860. 
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The survey has recently issued in multigraph form, the first of a pro- 
jected series of bibliographical contributions, entitled ‘‘An Inventory 
of the Manuseript and Miscellaneous Collections of the Historical So- 
ciety of Western Pennsylvania.’’ 


At the meeting of the College History Teachers of Ohio, which was 
held Thursday, April 6, in conjunction with the annual meeting of the 
Ohio College Association, the following program was presented: a talk by 
Professor Carl Wittke, of Ohio State University on ‘‘German Univer- 
sities,’’ one by W. C. Harris, of Ohio University, on ‘‘What Should 
Constitute a History Major?’’ and a discussion led by Professor G. A. 
Hedger, of the University of Cincinnati, and A. 8S. Roberts, of Kent 
State Teachers College, on ‘‘Should There Be a Basie Course ?”’ 

The Social Science Section program was held Friday, April 7 and 
consisted of a symposium and open discussion on ‘‘The Political and 
Economie Significance to Ohio of President Roosevelt’s Three-Fold Plan 
for Recovery in Agriculture, Finance, and Unemployment.’’ 


The January, 1933 issue of the Indiana History Bulletin contains a 
descriptive list of historical societies in that state. The February num- 
ber is devoted to a monograph on ‘‘The Archaeology of Greene County,’”’ 
by Glenn A. Black. The March issue outlines the proceedings of the 
Indiana History Conference held at Indianapolis, December 9-10, 1932. 
A number of the papers presented at this conference will appear in forth- 
coming issues of the Indiana Magazine of History. The April issue of 
the Bulletin describes the historical museums in Indiana. 


Checagou: From Indian Wigwam to Modern City, 1673-1835, by Milo 
M. Quaife, which appeared May 15, 1933 (University of Chicago Press), 
discusses the story of Chicago’s place in the development of the North- 
west from the beginning of the French occupation of the region until 
the removal of the native population west of the Mississippi and the 
attendant birth of the modern city. 


Papers on ‘‘Lineoln, the Constitutional Lawyer,’’ by John M. Zane 
and ‘The Environs of Lincoln’s Youth,’’? by Louis A. Warren were de- 
livered before the Abraham Lincoln Association at Springfield, Illinois, 
February 12, 1932, and form the annual volume of papers as issued by 
the association. 


An extensive and comprehensive encyclopaedia of Michigan to com- 
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prise five volumes of 500,000 words each, is being prepared under the 
editorial direction of George N. Fuller. Milo M. Quaife and Raymond 1. 
Miller will supply the general narrative history of the state. 


The State Historical Museum of Wisconsin has added to its archaeo- 
logical collection a large number of Indian implements belonging to the 
late Andrew 8S. Mitchell. The collection consists of several thousand 
clay, stone, bone, lead, and copper implements and ornaments collected 
largely from Indian village sites, graves, and mounds in the state. 

‘*Old Stormalong Yarns,’’ a booklet published by Charles E. Brown, 
contains a selected collection of tall tales of ‘‘Old Stormie,’’ legendary | 
hero of the deep-water sailormen, as told by the Jack Tars of the old | 
wind-driven ships of the Atlantic seaboard. 


The State Historical Society of Iowa and the Iowa Federation of 
Women’s Clubs were joint sponsors of the eighth Iowa history week, 
April 17-22, 1933. The theme this year was ‘‘The White Tide Breaks,’’ 
commemorating the opening of the land in eastern lowa to white settlers. 


The University of Minnesota Press, in arrangement with the Colonial 
Dames of America, will soon publish, under the title ‘‘ Five Fur Traders 
of the Northwest,’’ the diaries of Peter Pond, John Macdonell, Archibald 
McLeod, Hugh Faries, and Thomas Connor, eighteenth century Canadian 
fur traders. These diaries which have been photostated from the original 
manuscripts in the possession of McGill University and the Public Ar- 
chives of Canada, have been edited by Charles M. Gates and will he 
supplied with a general introduction by Grace L. Nute. 

The Minnesota Historical Society, in cooperation with other state 
agencies and with the local historical societies, sponsored state-wide 
celebrations of Minnesota’s diamond jubilee during the week of May 
7-13, 1933. 

The first edition of Father Louis Hennepin’s Descriptions de la 
Louisiane (Paris, 1683) ; a German edition of Jonathan Carver’s Travels 
(1780), and a file of the Folkebladet, a Norwegian newspaper of Minne- 
apolis, from 1887 to 1893, are among recent additions to the library and 
manuscript collections of the society. Other acquisitions include a large 
collection of the business papers of Commodore William F. Davidson, an 
outstanding figure in upper Mississippi steamboat traffic during the 
second half of the last century ; additions to the papers of the late James 
A. Tawney, Minnesota statesman ; an account by Charles C. Trowbridge 
of his experiences in South Carolina as lieutenant colonel of a regiment 
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of colored troops under the Freedman’s Bureau in 1865; a record book 
of meetings of the faculty of the Seabury Divinity School from 1866 to 
1878; and the beginnings of a collection depicting life in a typical 
Minnesota lumber camp. 


Among recent periodical articles pertaining to the history of the Old 
Northwest are: ‘‘ Frontier Religion in Western Pennsylvania,’’ by Roy 
H. Johnson, ‘‘The Coming of the Railroad to Western Pennsylvania,’’ 
by David K. MeCarrell, and ‘‘The Venango Trail in the French Creek 
Valley,’’ by John E. Reynolds, in Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Magazine (February) ; ‘‘ Washington and the Ohio in 1770, as Seen by a 
Voyager in 1932,’’ by Edmond S. Sindlinger and ‘‘The Charcoal In- 
dustry of the Hanging Rock Iron District — Its Influence on the Early 
Development of the Ohio Valley,’’ by Wilbur Stout, in Ohio Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Quarterly (January) ; ‘‘The Genesis of the Under- 
ground Railroad,’’ by E. Delorus Preston Jr., in Journal of Negro His- 
tory (April) ; ‘‘The ‘Oak Openings’ of Northwestern Ohio,’’ by Louis 
W. Campbell, in Quarterly Bulletin of The Historical Society of North- 
western Ohio (April) ; ‘‘Father Badin Comes to Notre Dame,’’ by Rev. 
Thomas T. MeAvoy, in Indiana Magazine of History (March); ‘‘An 
Early Description of Detroit,’’ by the Hon. William Renwick Riddell, 
‘The Early Days of the University of Michigan,’’ part ii, by Wilfred 
B. Shaw, ‘‘ Ethan Allen’s Migration to Michigan,’’ by Lucius E. Allen, 
and ‘‘Experiences of a Pioneer Minister,’’ by Rev. A. S. Badger, in 
Michigan History Magazine (Winter) ; ‘‘ Letters of John Grassi, 8S. J. to 
Simon Bruté de Rémur, 1812-1832,’ edited by Thomas F. O’Connor and 
“Huet de la Valiniére,’’ a Jesuit father in Kaskaskia, by Thomas F. 
Cleary, in Mid-America (April); ‘‘The Pre-History of Illinois,’’ by 
Fay-Cooper Cole, ‘‘Early Editors and Newspapers of Vermilion 
County,’’ by Arnold Ward, ‘‘Camp Butler in Civil War Days,’’ by 
Helen Edith Sheppley, and ‘‘An Unnoted Factor in the Buchanan- 
Douglas Feud,’’ by Richard R. Stenberg, in Journal of the Illinois 
State Historical Society (January); and ‘‘The ‘Jacobs’ House,’’ by 
Ruth Harmon and Charlotte Lekachman and ‘‘The Hutchins Family in 
Wisconsin,’’ by W. A. Titus, in Wisconsin Magazine of History (March). 

Articles centering around the region of the Old Southwest are: ‘‘ By 
Spring Wagon to Missouri and Kansas: Diary of Mark S. Davis,’’ docu- 
ment, in Indiana Magazine of History (March) ; ‘‘The Founding of Ste. 
Genevieve, Missouri,’’ by Mrs. Ida M. Schaaf, and ‘‘ Abiel Leonard,’’ 
lawyer, jurist, and business man of middle period, part i, by Frederic A. 
Culmer, in Missouri Historical Review (January) ; ‘‘Abiel Leonard,’’ 
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part ii, by Frederic A. Culmer in «bid. (April) ; ‘‘The Emigration of the 
German Mennonites from Russia to the United States and Canada, 1873. 
1880,’’ part ii, by Georg Leibbrandt, in Mennonite Quarterly Review 
(January) ; and ‘‘County Seat Controversies in Southwestern Kansas,”’ 
by Henry F. Mason, ‘‘The Indian Question in Congress and in Kansas,”’ 
by Marvin H. Garfield, and ‘‘ Ferries in Kansas,’’ part i, by George A. 
Root, in Kansas Historical Quarterly (February). 

Those pertaining to the Southwest are: ‘‘The Navaho Exile at Bosque 
Redondo,’’ by Charles Amsden and ‘‘ Bourke on the Southwest,’’ sketch 
and diary of Capt. John C. Bourke, by Lansing B. Bloom, in New Mez- 
ico Historical Quarterly (January) ; ‘‘Rapides Parish, Louisiana — A 
History,’’ part ii, by G. P. Whittington, ‘‘The Natchez Rebellion of 
1781 and Its Aftermath,’’ by John Caughey, ‘‘Fort Jesup — Fort 
Selden — Camp Sabine — Camp Salubrity,’’ part i, by J. Fair Hardin, 
‘*John MeDonogh — Slave Owner,’’ part ii, by Lane Carter Kendall, 
‘*A History of the American Party in Louisiana,’’ part ii, by W. Darrell 
Overdyke, ‘‘A History of Concordia Parish, Louisiana,’’ part v, by 
Robert Dabney Calhoun, and ‘‘ Education in Louisiana in the Closing 
Decades of the Nineteenth Century,’’ by Edwin Lewis Stephens, in 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly (January); ‘‘Missouri’s Confederate 
State Capitol at Marshall, Texas,’’ by Frank Anderson, in Missouri His- 
torical Review (April) ; ‘‘Daniel Webster and Mexican Relations: The 
Santa Fe Prisoners,’’ by R. Earl McClendon, and ‘‘A Critical Study of 
the Seif of the Alamo and of the Personnel of Its Defenders,’’ by Amelia 
Williams, in Southwestern Historical Quarterly (April); and ‘‘Re- 
opening the Anza Road,’’ by George William Beattie, in Pacific Histor- 
cal Review (March). 

Some concerning the Trans-Mississippi West are: ‘‘ Historical Setting 
of the Mound Region in Northeastern Iowa,’’ by William J. Petersen 
and ‘‘The Geology and Topography of Northeastern Iowa,’’ by James 
H. Lees, in Iowa Journal of History and Politics (January) ; ‘‘State 
Administration of Public Health in Iowa,’’ by N. W. McGee, ibid. 
(April) ; ‘‘The Settlers Came, 1833,’’ by Harrison John Thornton, Wil- 
liam J. Petersen, J. A. Swisher, Louis Pelzer, and Ruth A. Gallaher, in 
Palimpsest (February) ; ‘‘Pioneer Years in Custer County,’’ by Jules 
Haumont, ‘‘My Last Hunt for Large Game,’’ by W. A. Anderson, and 
‘‘Some Recollections of Thomas H. Tibbles,’’ Populist vice-presidential 
candidate in 1904, by Charles Q. De France, in Nebraska History Mage- 
zine (October-December, 1932, printed February 5, 1933); ‘‘ Early 
Catholic Colonization in Nebraska,’’ part ii, by M. Aquinata Martin, in 
Mid-America (April); ‘‘Pioneers of German Lutheranism in Minne- 
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sota,’’ by Esther A. Selke, and ‘‘The Garrard Family in Frontenac,’’ by 
Frances Densmore, in Minnesota History (March) ; ‘‘France and the 
Oregon Question,’’ by George Vern Blue, ‘‘Fort Reed and Fort Boise, 
1814-35,’’ by J. Neilson Barry, ‘‘The Lure of the River,’’ by Fred W. 
Wilson, ‘‘Chief Cassino,’’ Indian chieftain of early Oregon history, by 
Qmar C. Spencer, and ‘‘ Location of Point VanCouver,’’ document, in- 
troduced by Lewis A. MeArthur, in Oregon Historical Quarterly 

March) ; and ‘‘The Walla Walla Separation Movement,’’ by C. 8. 
Kingston, ‘‘The Operations in the Oregon Country of the American 
Bible Society and of the American Tract Society Before the Civil War,’’ 
and ‘‘Foundation of Bellingham,’’ diary of Henry L. Hewitt, 1850-56, 
in Washington Historical Quarterly (April). 

Other articles relating to the West are: ‘‘ New York Agriculture Meets 
the West, 1830-1850,’’ by Russell H. Anderson, in Wisconsin Magazine 
of History (March) ; ‘‘A Generation of the Frontier Hypothesis: 1893- 
1932,’’ by Frederic L. Paxson, in Pacific Historical Review (March) ; 
‘Henry Lewis and His Mammoth Panorama of the Mississippi River,’’ 
by Monas N. Squires, in Missouri Historical Review (April) ; ‘‘ Horace 
Greeley and the Beginnings of the New Agriculture,’’ by Earle D. Ross, 
and ‘‘Horaece Greeley: Land Reform and Unemployment, 1837-1862,”’ 
by Roy Marvin Robbins, in Agricultural History (January) ; and ‘‘Let- 
ters of J. W. Denison,’’ document concerning life during the fifties in 
Rock Island, Illinois and Council Bluffs, Iowa, in Iowa Journal of His- 
tory and Politics (January), ibid. (April). 


The following academic migrations for the summer of 1933 may be of 
interest: Julius W. Pratt, of the University of Buffalo, to Harvard Uni- 
versity; Robert G. Caldwell, of Rice Institute, to Columbia University ; 
Paul W. Gates, of Bucknell University, to Pennsylvania State College ; 
Charles W. Ramsdell, of the University of Texas, to West Virginia Uni- 
versity ; E. M. Coulter, of the University of Georgia, to Duke University ; 
Louis Pelzer, of the University of Iowa, to the University of Missouri; 
Walter P. Webb, of the University of Texas, to Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Bernard Fay, of the Collége de France, to the University of Chi- 
cago; R. D. W. Connor, of the University of North Carolina, to the 
University of Colorado; Homer C. Hockett of Ohio State University, to 
the University of Southern California, first term; and John P. Pritchett, 
of the University of North Dakota, to Queen’s University, Canada. 


Among personal news of recent interest the following items may also 
be noted: Laura A. White, of the University of Wyoming, taught at 
Wellesley College during the absence of E. E. Curtis, second semester ; 
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Avery 0. Craven, of the University of Chicago, has accepted an appoint- 
ment as research associate at the Huntington Library for the year 1933- 
34; Elmer Ellis, of the University of Missouri, has been promoted to an 
associate professorship ; Professor Louis K. Koontz, of the University of 
California, Los Angeles, has acted as managing editor of the Pacific His. 
torical Review during the absence of Professor John C. Parish, who 
spent the current year in Paris and London gathering material on Indian 
affairs during the middle period, and who returns this June to a re. 
search appointment for the summer at the Huntington Library. 
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